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“CITIZEN” Boots are wiglis in 
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dice siga siecat J coat MOTORS, ; ¥ mags perfectly fit all natural feet. 
ee genui weal See “CITIZEN” Trade Mark 


Sold by all up-to-date Bcotmakers at 


- 10/8, 12/6 & 16/6, 
If any difficulty, send postcard with name of 
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On this Christmas ‘ree are shown 
a few of the splendid prizes which 
PEARSON’S WEEKLY has scattered 
amongst its readers during its existence. 
They range in value fecm £1,000 in 
cash to the modest but useful pen- § 
knifz. Before another tweive months VF 
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Glad Christmastide comes only once a year, 
But HOME NOTES every week is here, ° 
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“Til tell you what,” Godfrey he commenced 
. the “panel, “it’s that three 
Sd better’ keep this littl ion to samnlives: For, 


peony 4 be 2 If the Russian 
es iow yo, hak ma nr ey aan, 
‘The Colonel was pale and trembling es he laid « hand on 


SE ae be eakd, “the police know nothing of this ?"” 


“ Ld 
« What do you with it?” 
RRS per or ‘find it more useful than I should,” 


Maus GSlonsl per it in ble breast-pocket with o sigh of 
“You ere a wise man, Mr. Page,” he said. “I am 


to ” 
“Iw id my brother-in-law a day or two 
later, “how the inspector on at Great Marlow y 
Lei, ore hed er loter from were threo 


(Next week: .‘* The one Naa the Woodhurst 


ait 
PREFERRED THEM OFF-HAND. 


. °s quite see the point of that remark of 
yours ‘Ser. Skinner, Foo grewee, as he tied up 
bai ra t iy that? ’? asked the customer. 

“You just remarked that some men had-an off-hand 


things, and wished I was one.’’ 
wl yee; I wished te remied you that vour hand was 


on the sugar when you weighed it 


—————VO—— 
NAMING THE DAY. 


Muvtscen’s little boy to nites, = has —— four 

usbands:. “ was 
: 3 Fihorsday that Mr. Smith wanted him 
to orm the wedding ceremony. He’s forgot, and 
didn’t like to say so to Mr. Smith.” 

Widow: “ 


THE PRISONER OUGHT TO KNOW. 
A arsonen tried before © certain eminent j 


larceny had sdmitted his ilt when apprehended, 
but ob the tial was defe with great pertinacity 
by an sounsel. a 
Gentlemen the to the the 
prisoner % os ty. Tiscouneel ee not. 
‘ou must 


them. 
Then. after o pause, he added : 
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pursuits. 
at work in Strat- 

ford, that need not be ashamed at compared with 
any in Lancashire and Yorkshire. The people who ive 
in Stratford are up and out of doors before six o'clock 
oh the jeer vend. : 
caring nothing for : : 

doing. 
At Forest. Gate, 


fi 
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ment night b ht, 
often only Last 
bed after ght, so 
that is small 


8t. John’s Wood, lying in a north-westerly direction, 
not unlike B! in its morning habits. It is 
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GETTING-UP TIMES IN. LONDON. 
Stratford is Splendid, but Bloomsbury is Bad, 
- in no city of the world are the various 
Gasca re 
are unanimous in their 
cr is a late riser. They point 


shore, and say that, as the shutters are not 
down till n or later, the inhabitants 


ple go to 
a place fi yp ret ha 


do spend, 


a friend. 


rather buy my cigars myself. 
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Here are to be met a large number of well-to-do 
artistic men and women who do not keep any strict 
office hours, and who, as a ara age are able to ri 
the bell for breakfast just they think they 


will. 
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7 
+ 
F eet 


ag ok 
oor ; gutters is no doubt South St. Pancras. 
This porish is situated round about King’s Cross an.t 
Pancras railway stations, and there are probaly 
proprietors and livery stale some fo that 
small area than él 
= tn addition to this 


mgrocers fro: 
rts as Hendon and Bromley and Romford and Croy- 
on turn up in the hope of making a good bargain. 


eet fee eer 
Tzp: “I can’t think of a present for my girl. I 


want to give her something useful that she will be 
sure to keep.” 


Ned: “In that case, give her anything but a diary.” 
moet 
“Wr you carve, Mr. Cleaver?’ asked the land- 


lady, a¢ sho set the turkey on the boarding-house 
tab 


me No. thank you,” replied the facetious boarder; 


* let Mr. Hackett. He’s a stonecutter.”’ 


ae fe 
Ma. Brxxs: “It’s very kind of you, Maria, but I'd 
nm for a shilling is 


Mrs. Binks : I know it’s cheap; but I thought 


there must be one good one in the seven.” 


eed 
Rao: “You're always talking aoout my drinkin 
too acti, and about whisky being bad for me, and a 


hat. Perha don’t know thet the scientists 
ie found at deere rer 


’s alcohol in every human body. 
Ba wh r be satisfied with 
what you’ve got? What do you want to keep pouring 
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said, “ and freshly done, too. 
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GETTING-UP TIMES IM LONDON, | tits 25 ‘tad’ vomen wic'ds not Leep any etree 


Stratford is Splendid, but Bloomsbury is Bad, fies hewws, and whe, sa's somsequence, ore aids fe r: 
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Prosasty in no city of the world are the various the bell for breakfast just w - ~— think they 
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lie-abed lot. 
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how to act ia 
wos taling of stoping it when suddenly at ide oncured Ee et ee 
“ ” an i on, and oth b: 
ogee he said, * do you ever come across Colonel Syivester _— the well-to-de and eavedl deen live: toile 
« I meet him at the club.” onl 
“a something to do with the Secret Service ?” easigalen 
“Good. Let's sound him. Ask me to of the 
place to dinner and leave the rest to me.” =e ‘of households 
A Se days tees the fener cme of, We sow ap tend 
Mysterious affair that at Okeham: the other night.” firms. ff 
«Very ab th Ostoel, wth «quick Wook ot Ma ‘the 
= LURE aeaF Sime © toy oe tare ve breakfast 
“ Tmade an intevesting dacovery.” spa Oe 
“T found o curious thing in « railway carriage.” a 
nk gent day that 
* map,” replied Godfrey Page, taking it out of his them. ; 
PY The Colonel seiaed it eagerly. Lon. | Putney gots up at Bight. | 
“Good Heavens!” he “ Have you told anyone the one 
of this 1” ‘ the inhabitants do the 
Only two beside ourselves know it.” not, in the main, is South St. Pancras. 
“For guodneet sake eay nothing, Mr. Page, Uf the Rossian rise before eight about King’s Cross an. 
Police knew you had map, d——” o'clock, since probaoly 
oa Mander moan they dd the an who brought tt Ragland, | other et stables close to that 
The Colonel was pele and trembling os he laid « hand on pac ji be we Tn addition to this 
Oe ee a » | who is “something cab and omribus 
. me,” be said, the police know nothing of this ? in the City.” ‘There population, there are 
“ What do you with it?” are dozens. of su- oi ope — of 
MS tor ght-find i more useful than I should,” berbs Hie Hoses ch a y, ss 
ue Odlousl put it in bie breast-pockst with o sigh of Sharpie hapeg mgpnitney ae ae oe 
“You ore 0 wise man, Mr. Page,” ho said “I am Bloomsbury is And in the neigh: 
“I wonder, ‘cemecked my brother-in-law a day or two soi talogies there 
later, “ the eapester got on at Gone, Maciew! By po Per og 
the way, P've had a letter Exeter. There were three and wor! which 
tickets from to London missing at the collection employ some thou- 
Seay wis bagie ‘Seek long 
66 
(Newt Wook: “The Robbery on the Woodhurst before “the average 
BP. ag Perhaps no article 
PREFERRED THEM OFF-HAND. of this sort ought to 
“I pon’r quite see the point of that remark of niger pe 
;,”? said Mr. Skinner, the grocer, as he tied up is no actual Covent Garden 


9” 
tte package of sugar. 
“What Se catk was that? ”? asked the customer. 
“ You just remarked that some men had‘an off-hand 


way of things, and you wished I was one.” 
Yes; I wished to remind you that vour hand was 
on the sugar when you weighed it.” 


—_—__———— 
NAMING THE DAY. 


Muntsren’s little boy to widow, who has buried four 
husbands: “Pa sent me up to ask you if it was 
Wednesday. or Thursday that Mr. Smith wanted him 
to perform the wedding ceremony. He's forgot, and 


as y rts. Small rs fro! 
prongerad y Einieht es rts as Hendon and Bromley and Romford and Croy- 
tat ee ig ma | Sonam up nthe hope of making «gol erat 
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not rise with the % thi , 
r Par : oe Ten: “I can’t think of a present for my girl. I 
Be Cattle Bloos ia tts! ple naar Srogge rg want to give her something useful that she Till be 
that hundreds of theatrical and vocal performers | ‘fe t° HeeP: -_ : ota 
There are also a number of artistic and literary Ned: “In that case, give her anything but a diary. 
to be f Sok SCeDT 
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“Writ you carve, Mr. Cleaver?’’ asked the land- 
lady, ag sho set the turkey on the boarding-house 


didn’t like Sore so to “ —. word . lady, 
Widow : 6) ye burn midnigh . ‘ 
Little 3% , t pa thought, but he wasn’t ” result, “No, thank you,’ replied the facetious boarder; 
rao, Yea ay, be anid, has always been your acally tise witnens: alge Me. Hackett.’ He'va stonecutter.” 
marryin’.”’ ‘ the sunrise, how- incall § tee 
— —————— ing beautiful it may eat “It’s very kind of yan; Mexia, bai I'd 
PR ther my cigars m. . m for ing is 
THE PRISONER OUGHT TO KNOW. ae iehbourbood et aes yself. Seve a ing i 
A rarsoums tried before s certain eminent that has of late Mrs. Binks: “I know it’s cheap; but I thought 


there must be one good one in the seven. 
for larceny had edmitted his guilt when eppretiss 5 ‘ 
bat ab the trial van Ger 7 Rampo: “You're always talking aoout my drinkin 
too much, and about whisky being bad for me, and a 
that. Perhaps zee don’t know that the scientists 
have found out there’s alcohol in every human body.’ e 


quiet and Ming [A Belo Pack Artict. | Baldwin: “Then why can’t you be satisfied with 
trict a few miles west what you’ve got? What do you want to keep pouring 


of Oxford Circus. it in for?” 


thoee coins on trifles ow do spend, 
Seen how a ROYAL would Gelight 


WNNererrn, 


{The Mother Ruled. . 
a 


——— 


- waggons , 
line, stopping Chicago Limited, the Pittsb 

_and other through trains, is” 
Eecorts Wanted. . 


Inaured All Her Lodgere. 
At Blackburn Police Court recently, a man named 
affirmed that his 


Where Crackers are Made. 
Messrs. Tom Smith and Co., the well-known manufac- 
turers of Christmas crackers, employ some of 
turning out the bonbons which deli 


London .workers in t 
both adults and children at the festive season. The t- 


is all done on Messrs. Smith's’ ises, and the 
Pd are the work ‘of British entists, 9 
may be truly termed a British product. 


A tchoobteiecher received the following note from the 
“mother /of one of her : “Dear Miss,—You writ me 
about Sammy : y give you ission to beet 


him e tis mommy learn lesena. 

uste his father—you have to learn him with a club, 
nolege into him.,- I wante him to it, and den’ 

pay no atenshion to what his father says. 

Spartan Health-seeker. 


“wt “for , and the work. is therefore dcne 

‘by hand, The er who is d as the leader 
- 4m this’ branch of the trade is an Eng! resident in 
Clerkenwell. > ‘ 


a 
‘+ Fish are nearly the same weight as the water in which 
they live, so that they can move in it with great ease. 
The ma of them also have,an air-bladder inside the 
i in the water 


vii the Atlantic cattle trade the large animals hipped 


spite yo Raaheed ere oh meeted ahs cree beet: 

* the ‘aut This consists of a little brass plate 
with a number, and made fast by a wire to the 

ear of a bullock by means of a hole bored for the purpose. 

*nlil.@ beset arcives 24 the Kogiiok Isisages with aug sigas of 

disease; ite number can be traced by the American authori- 

first to the shipper, and then to the dealer, and last 


“to the farmer who originally sold the animal for beef. 


Then the farmer has to answer for his misdeed with heavy 
penalties. 
_ Tartan Distinctions. 
It seems to be a little-known fact that many clans have 
,more than one tartan. have, however, 
several, such as a common tartan, a tartan, and a 
foll-dress tartan. Early in the day, a Highlander of 


os ese dons a kilt of plain —_ and in the evening, for 
and 


jermelied dick For example, the M 

* rk. For example, 

fares black and white with a narro Ape page ye 

hu is a small blue and black and red check. 

The Stewarts have three tartans, and the design of their 
p &- 


ve 
jpeating testan in dork bine end greet ie 0 very ine : 
“Each has its own badge. The Duff men wear holly, the 
Gordons an ivy leaf, the Stewarts an oak leaf, and : 
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to mbind Si fat en th le of tl Sanghi 

‘A German has invented an apparatus by means of which 


oe Sane ee. 1 8 eer e 


. Otto set Ohio held up by ts 
Sutten, of Cleveland , Was up wo 
women, who, after caref! “hing bis pockets, forced him, 
Silk levelled -sevdiver, tak them. 
Four millionaires in Chicago have instituted private 
our vai 
barber's im their Whal: 


Entering small aperture a fow!l-house at Tadcaster, 
Yorkshire, a y feasted “a: Sour of the birds. But his 


body being with the meal, he was to extricate 
Kimll cn, Uecong ammo in toe blow yng 
escape, there. 


nearly all white was chased 
the ott ‘day, and_ terribly 
i ‘and in'a few 


was while last menth it rose to 
460,000cwt. The ity of tea during the last 
month alone shows an increase of 1,500,000Ib. i 
House Bu f Buttons. 


im fencing and is a qualification 

mentioned by an Army sergeant whe we candle for the 
ition of chief constable of Hull. He adds that he is 

a butcher by trade. A timber merchant declares that he is 


ty ‘Army ellcere 


I, a clerk; and a 


f as it is big or small. is probably 
due to the fi difference in noses constitutes about 
the only between éne Japanese face and another. 
The Leyes invariably black, the cheek-bones high, and 
the i n huge 


In Japan a lady whe has a 

: y 
large noses 
cr she upon whom Nature lavishes one. 
pictures representing the supposedly beautiful woman, 


artist invariably improves Ni i 
feature as abnormally developed. ee 
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ba Mag vd British cooks se seldom do 


‘stewed watercress! And yet it. 
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Corrzg is both an antidote to alcohol and at ihe 
same time A cles stimulant. Hence, no donbt 
arose the ice of a small cup of black coffee alter 
lunch or dinner. hot coffee es with many 
people, who thus get uo benefit from its pleas, 
stimulation. 

_ To such may be recommended, as ao subsiitute, 9 
clear coffee jelly after dinner. In this form cotic 
is not nearly so un me as when hot and black 
while 'it. all the virtues of the infusion. ’ 

For thoso who cannot take coffee at all, or do nit 
care for it, here is a hint: Eat a small slice of pinc. 
apple after dinner. Fresh pinea juice contains 
a large quantity of a digestive principle calli 
“bromelin.”’ :. It will within a few hours digest «, 
many as a thousand times its weight of the protcics 
which form so large a portion of our daily ivod, 

York hams have a fame on 
recently-discovered big. 9 
these latter hams owe 


surpassed by the moro 
ams. It is said that 
delicacy to having beon 


tT buried in the ground as a part of ‘their curing process, 


At any rate;'s — living at Heal, Lincoln. 
shire ‘has tried experiment with success. He 
cured a ham and kept it six years. Then he buried 
it. in the ground ‘for three weeks, dug it up, ai 
boiled it for twelve hours. The result approached 


perfection. : . 

In connection‘ with ing meat, it has long been 
known by natives of tropical climes where fresh mest 
éannot be hung, that the very toughest steak can bo 
rendered delicately tender by wrapping it in the larye 
leaves of the paw-paw tree, and burying meat and 
leaves together for-a few hours at a sufficient dept 
to escape the burning rays of the sun. 

edible that requires fimo to mature it 
thoroughly is wedding cake. A certain firm of 
Chester confectioners, who have made cakes for the 
of several members of our Royal Family. 
always some two thousand pounds’ worth of 
cake in their seasoning rooms, and not one 
of these cakes over leaves until it: has spent six 
months on its specia! shelf. ; 
Those with wheda Ah oe ual plum pry die 
might . t a pound of French 
pfs is an excellent substitute Sen's proportion of 
raisins and other fruit usually demanded by the 


are far more. likely io 


<< with the eptic. . . 
ced plum has become a fashionable di-h 
"k. eold, pudding is cut in slic, 

well icéd; and covered wath a delicate French sauce. 
of Christmas dishes, it may be 
miards who tanght the 


but lard or buiter for irny- 
should be fried at all except inh. 
rae Bie pe wito = —— ane ae pupae, 
0 of butter, know grea avour oi the 
fish is i improved. _ 

Watereress is at its best during the mild weather 
of November and. early December, but even then it 
does not agree with everyone. How few people cat 
it is most delicious, and 
has the additional advan of. being cheap. 

Watereress’ shout be belied in just enough salted 
water to keep it from 


and for not more 
than twelve minutes. Straig it, chop it finely, aud 
stir it with a little butter in @ saucepan, and flavour 

lemon grated nutmeg. It 
as any need ask. 

There are other and fruits usually caer 
raw which are vastly more wholesome and pa!atable 
” jaceane " inst need lik tabl 

r, for ance, ike vegetable 
marrow, is most, dainty, and lettuce, when old and 
coarse, is extremely boiled. — 

The typhoid fever scares ef the past year or two 
have done very serious harm to the oyster industry. 
and at the ean time. many persons who ir 
extremely fond of this shellfish are absolutely afrai'l 
to indulge in them. tem ; 
“The fact is.that very few understand the art 0! 

rly preparing oer for ‘the table- H they 
did the chances of typ’ would: be practically nil. 
N 


salt in cold water, and trausfer the oysters to th?:. 
ere should remain for.~ day and a nig}. 
and then be transferred to sh water, in which 


In wintry weather, p'r’a wife i 
. & copy. ‘of the LADY'S MAG, will make her glad. 
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TRICKS TO TRY AT CHRISTMAS. 


Cut Out these Tricks and Hand Them to Your Friends on Christmas Day. 


Queer Prohibitions in Different Callings. 

A sazwer who thought to oops, eral combine 
beer-making with aerated water manufacture recently 
suffered a loss of money through having, for the 
second purpose, a quate of sugar un his premises. 


An Inland Revenue on him, and 
found the sugar, and the brewer was forthwith noti- 
fied that he must immediately give up aerated water 
making or lose hie brewer’s license. 

Sugar is one of the things forbidden to brewers, 
who must therefore, if they wish to manufacture 
aerated waters, stand the lucrative business on pre- 
mises set quite apart from their breweries. 

The law is so strict on this point that brewers have 
almost lost their licenses for even taking in at their 
breweries sugar intended for their aerated water 
—- py — towns. 7” ‘i 

use lotting-paper or ink-erasers of any sort 
! rs of births, 


fuger is forbidden to marriages, or 
the deaths—at least, so far as concerns their duties. 
by a smart No matter what mistakes a registrar may make in 


his books and papers, he is precluded from blotting a 
sm or erasing an error, however material or 
trifling it may be. 

All blots and errors must stand, though the latter 
must be corrected by lines being run through and the 
“i spelling, or number, written above. 

lotting-paper is forbidden because the authorities 
have laid it that the special ink with which all 
registrars must provide themselves shall be allowed to 
dry of its own accord, so that the writing shall be as 
clear, black, and permanent as possible. 

A registrar using a7 but the official ink or blotting- 


es 
tl 


on the paper would be ay called to account. Even the 
remote old-fashioned method of drying ink with sand, peculiar 
On this to pawnbrokers even yet, is forbidden. 

match (B t is generally forbidden for railway employés to 
ate interest themselves activély in local affairs, though 
third they are more generally warned after offending than 

ore. 

— The reason for this prohibition is that railway com- 
The nies are large ratepayers, and it does not seem to 


fit or necessary that their employés should have 
any influence in raising the rates for local improve- 
ment and that sort of thing, albeit it is erokalda no 
objection would be raised to an employé belonging to 
ry council, provided his policy was to keep down 


Of course, hundreds of railway servants are memi- 
bers of local councils, but. they are only so on toler- 
ance, and are always liable to be given the choice of 

ation or dismissal. Indeed, cases have occurred 
in which railwaymen have lost posts merely for 
suggesting, through the local Press or at public meet- 
ings, that the local authorities should make certain 


ap gee : 
uch a prohibition may seei hard in individual 
cases, but t' gegecr is quite defensible. 

Obviously, if a railway company's thousand ser- 
vants, scattered all along the line, were allowed to 
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wided | | play “ Progressive ’’ in local affairs, and had the power 
are | | to dominate their respective councils, their employers’ 
to bear | | rates would rush up alarmingly in very quick time. 
is as well to Postmen are affected by a similar rule, which is 


more strictly adhered to. They are forbidden to 

engage themselves in local politics or public meetings 

of any description, except in the latter case, as simply 
tors. 


‘ Nor are they permitted to address letters to tho 

Press on any subject concerning their calling without 

first having obtained permission, generally very hard 
obtain. ‘ 

ag ene are, indeed, hedged in by so many forbid- 

ding rules, that it is wonderful they ever attain old 


*eThey must not lend money or borrow it; must not 

amble or put money on horses; must not smoke or 
drink while delivering or collecting letters; must not 
accept unposted letters when lecting, or deliver 
letters anywhere but at the house named in tho 
addresses on the envelopes, not even if the identificd 
addressees request them to do so. 

It is true they frequently break both these latter 
rules out of sheer civility, but they are emphatically 
forbidden to do so. And goodness only knows what 
would happen to the obliging postman who himself 
delivered a letter which should in the ordinary courso 
have gone through the post. . 

Other people than men are forbidden by law 
to deliver letters. In fact, the law is that no 
one, other than the Postmaster-General and people 
licensed by him to do so, can lawfully deliver letters. 

This more particularly applies to business letters 


i 
4! 


i 


E 
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a lower carriers, it being conceivable that the 

a appear ate sight beid up a coasideranhs business in Wical 

me reverse letter carrying if not precluded. 

ai will be But, strictly speaking, it is unlawful foe any man. 
narrow woman, or child, except the Postinaster-General by his 

o : upper figure deputies, to deliver a business letter, circular, or any 


communication which is not an invoice delivered with 
and eiecrisg to goods also delivered. 


aspe will as wie! Alack aday! 
Tate H, G. Weite? ia PEARSON'S MAG. doth sags.. 
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rubbed his hands in gice. 
le of days she'll be up and 


he muttered, raising himeel 


ing 
for an indefinite 
li 
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bat all T can 
one, 1:¥5- 


have hunted h 
It has gi 
and the strange part is that v.ho- 


Stuart, 


We 


lessly. 


wf Tell me wha: has 


it has been lost?” he 
how I valued it, if vou— 


ly to careful nursing that 
rr. 


hope 


say 
Mi 
it success. 


entire! 


he cried, “or I shall leave never 
-bye, talking of money, I suppc:e 


credit to me,” replied the doctor; 
by putting in the additional clauso : 


io 


pm pent 
rae Ste ee 


doctor 

coup 

, 
have my purse back soon?” 


$e said, “but 


to 


am very sorry 


return. 


. “I did not mean to 


he went 
lessly 


s which 


had 


misery— 


th 
and he thrust the 


strove to collect the 
come in his 
tion, mad wii 
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tom to pieces and made into flock for beds. This flock 
Slat Soll in tan menmtocnnes of guctaie blak of ough 


PEOPLE WHO FEAR ¢ 


Why Insurance and Railway Companies are Nervous 


ieee Tyee oT Sen 
c ippers, ‘ art’ foots 
athe ig tell plumbers’ bags, and in one Decruseer is the worst month in the year for fires, 


at least, in this country. In Christmas week, 1891, 
London had no fewer than eight very serious fires, 
in ‘which several lives were lost. It was on Christmas 


at 
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milled and made into paper, while the cord which i 
. ay, 1 

the ushion r ~ " : hc D i’ bean that the terrible Charterhouse Square firo 
zs : t found in old railway carriages One of the great fires at Whiteley’s was on Boxing 
peters —_ usable are the luggage racks, of | Day, 1882. The Grand Theatre at Islington was 
ae _— Lape yo Merger er § strong. There is | destroyed by fire in Christmas week, 1887. On 
neta _— uses to this stuff can be | December 1890, sixteen firms were burnt out 
org -n oe surprise most of your readers to learn | in Upper Thames Street and Queen Victoria Strect, 
— cheap tennis-racquets are made every | St. et’s Church was damaged, and the total loss 

ef from o uguage racks of disused railway Saas was over half a million sterling. 
netting racks is also employed in the he ordinary risks are at least trebled during tho 
fishing-nets and snares for birds, as well as for gar- | Christmas season. At no other time of the year, not 
_deners oa a even the famous Fifth of November, are such 
cal mats from the floors of first-class carriages often | immense stocks of inflammable carried by 

their days in the general offices of the railway company } stationery, drapery and fancy g rms, 

iteelf, but sometimes ere put into the Before Guy Fawkes’ Day small stationers and 


others who store a few fireworks are bound to let 
the companies know of the fact. But the companics 
are unable to prevent the risky custom of lighting 
dozens of candies on a Christmas tree covered from 
top to bottom with all kinds of inflammable toys, 
many of them made of cotton wool or of xylonite. 
Over and over again fires have been caused in this 


way. 

The Christmas bazaars are another fruitful sourco 

of danger and an ever-increasing one, for almost 
every drapery firm now holds one yearly. They 
entail the use of cotton wool, tissue paper, Japanese 
lanterns, and all kinds of extra lights. 
- The insurance companies insist that all large 
drapers insured with them shall’ give ot least a 
month’s notice before Christmas to the effect that 
they intend to hold a tazaar. The companies make, 
however, no extra charge with the increased risk. 

The apparently harmless Christmas cracker may 
become a danger when stored in large quantities, 
and, strictly speaking, it is an explosive within the 
meaning of the Explcives Act. 

There has been something like a small panic amon 
Dublin shopkeepers because they have been threaten 
with severe penalties unless they take out licenses 
and store their Christmas crackers in iron cases in a 
separate building. The Dublin inspector is quite 
within his rights, though it is, as a rule, the ial 
policy not to interfere when the breach of the law ia 


Although crackers are jgesherer in ‘- and power, 
e small cannon, yet 


— and factories for several days at a stretch 
during i 


ing, or gas jets unextin ed, while in some cases 
spontaneous combustion is responsible for the niis- 
chief. Occasionally, as in the case of the t fire 
at Whitelcy’s in 1882, it is the ene i t+ have 
given an oportunity to sup’ incen s 

Travelling by rail is safer in Britain than anywhere 
‘else in the world.’ Yet, even so, it is the Christmas 
season which sces the biggest and most fatal acci- 
dents. 

In 1894 there were two bad ealteay accidents, one 
on the 22nd, the other on the 26th o! December. In 
the former, at Chelford, fourteen people were killed ; 
in the latter, which was at Low Moor, near Bradford, 
two excursion trains ran into ono another, with the 
result that sixteen persons were injured. 

On Christmas Eve, 1881, twelve people were killed 
in a smash at Slough. Other lives were lost. on 
Christmas Eve, 1877, at Holcombe, near Leeds. On 
Christmas Eve, 1874, one of the worst accidents ever 
known in this country took place at Shepton, neer 
Oxford, on the Great Western. The train went over 
an embankment. Thirty-four were killed and more 
‘than seventy others injured. j 

Storms are very common at Christmastide. The 
whole of the United Kingdom and Western Europe 
was visited by a terrific gale between December 20th- 
98rd, 1894. In 1891 s ipping around the British 
coasts suffered terribly about the same date. In 1889 


“Don’t you think a hago | 
there is a large family gat 


rd? ” 
ac do,” answered the sardonic person. “A large 


family is a glad assurance that there is not going to 
be enough turkey loft over to supply the menu for the 
next three days.” 


| 
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“J will tell you,” replied the writer with dignity, ; ‘ 
provided eareon’ ndwri bar leddy and the Orington were lost off our coasts 
d of Sad corrage aiings which you bay “the Handwriting Tells Character. peace the end of December, each with heavy loss 
ve peniteey ah sammechousee vorybody  Ktows thst | You can lon your chief characteristics and pecaiarition | fC stags Day, 1879, will bo famous as the culmina- 
from pevinells of but what becomes of stamped, tion of the worst fog ever known in London. Fog is 

hive, Bai. by ey alee glass, thicker and more frequent about Christmas than at 
by eae : any other season of the year. On Christmas Eve, 1898, 


most rv train in and out of London was late. 
In 1991 tx disorganised the whole Christmas traffic. 
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Ladies you se ehould have great desire to shine. 
ofr dice! If 708 ot will help you, you will find HOME NOTES a mine 
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The Biggest Vessel Afloat has been 
. And Londcn’s Record in Freedom from Fires 
has been Eclipsed. 


Launched. 


Ursercex Huxprep ano Tures’s biggest record is 
also its most dismal one. It has been the wettest 
year in almost eve rt of the British Isles since 
~ a first nw 

mong r meteorological records of th t 
» year must be included the severest magnetic ph sia 
whole of 


ever known, which held up practically t 

the western world’s toheree and telephones on the 
last day of Qctober, and even stopped tramcars from 
running in Switzerland. 

But 1908 has other and prouder records than that 
of ing holidays, clothes, and tempers. The one 
which Britons must be proudest of is that of reaching 
the frrthest southern point yet attained by any 

" human beings. 
Commander Scott of the Discorery, together with 
P some of his officers, reached land in latitude 5 
17min. south, and thus established a world’s , 
The news was brought by the relief ship Morning, 
which reached L ton, New Zealand, 
at the end of March last. 
. ‘Ia February last the biggest vessel ever launched, 
either from the United Kingdom or any other ship- 
ard, started on her first voyage. This was the Cedric, 
uilt by Harland and Wolff at Belfast. 
t of this leviathan is 37,870 tons. 


_ She is . long and 75ft. beam. She will carry 
-,, 3,000 passengers and 18,400 tons of ca It costs 
,. mearly 21, a day to feed and pre for the 


pomenigers and crew. 

- But the Cedric by no means holds all the shipping 
.. records of the past year. The n Kaiser Wilhelm 
’ H1.,though of 11,800 tons less displacement than the 
Cedric, is 6ft. longer and much more powerful. 

Her engines are of 40,000 ho wer, and her 
speed nearly 24 knots. She has five decks for passen- 
gers, and no less than half a mile of cabin passenger 
accommodation. ; 
© @¢far, however, she has not beaten the speed record 
of the Deutschland, of the Hamburg-American linc. 
In September last this vessel beat the world’s records 
for a western passage by three minutes. Her average 
speed for the whole voyage was 23.15 knots an hour, 
and her 

‘best run for 26 hours was 283 miles. 

' ‘May last was notable for the fact that a turbine 
steamer for the first time on record crossed the 
~Atlantic. This was Mr. George Gould’s chartered 
turbine yacht Emerald. .In spite of bad weather, the 
engines worked to perfection. . 

ft was in May also that the largest warship in the 
world was launched from the yard of the Fairfield 
Company at Glaszew. She is H.1f.8. Commonwealth, 
a econ battleship of the Edward VII. type. She 
ia 425ft. long, 78ft. in beam, and displaces over 


tons. 
She is not only the largest, but the most heavily 
armed of our or any Navy. she has four 12in. guns, 


four 9.2, ten Gin., and a host of lighter weapons, 
She will carry a complement of 775 and men, 
and steam at 18} knots. Another recofd which this 


is in rapidity of construction. She was 

t to the launching stage within ten months of 
the time that her keel was laid. — 

A Naval record well worth mentioning is that 
which H.M.8. Ariadne achieved last Spring. The 
Ariadne is flagship of our North American S:uadron. 
At target practice one of her gunners--Rowe, captain 
of a Gin. gun— 

fired ten rounds in one minute. 
hitting the target with all of them. Later in the 
‘year the American battleship Indiana claims to have 
locker all records with the 8in. gun. Seaman Treanor 
made four bull’s-eyes at 1,600 yards in 2min. 16sec. 

Railways have not produced the usual number of 
records. The one notable exception is the speed of 
1296 miles an hour on the new German military 
electric line near Berlin, This was, of course, purely 

mental. 

Great Western Railway have this year achieved 
for the first time the feat of reaching Bristol from 
London within two hours. They have shortened their 
line so that the distance is cut from 118 to 115 miles, 
and they do the journey from platform to platform 
at an average speed of 57.6 miles an hour. 

Map last saw a new motor record set up. Mr. A. 
Winton, one of the best-known Amcrican motorists, 
aecomplished the mile from a standing start in sixty- 
two seconds on a circular course, 


Of course, this speed of under sixty miles an hour 
is, so to speak, trifling compared with the pace at 
which racing motors travel in a long race. The stand- 
sa, Foe is, however, o heavy ha p- 

bout the same time that this record was set up 


Captain Deasey, late of the 16th Lancers, achieved a 


much more interesting and useful motor record. 

He left the Automobile Club iy Piccadilly at ten 
minutes after midnight on Saturday, and drove 
straight to Glasgow, covering the 450 miles in 2thrs, 
20min., without a single stop of any kind. 

This is the lon motor run without a stop to 
date made in the United Kingdom. 

ag because the weather, and Lage m4 the 
ground, has been so bad, the athletic records of tho 
year have not been numerous. At the London Athletic 
Club’s meeting in September Alfred Shrubb set up a 
new amateur record by winning the mile and ao-half 
handicap in 6min. 47 8-Ssec. 


This was the more meritorious because the track 
was in @ very loose condition. Had it not been so 
this wonderful distance runner mi have rivalled 
Cumming’s world’s record of 6niin. 434sec., which has 
stood now for no fewer than twenty-three years. A 
little time previously, at Kennington Oval, he lowered 
Walter George’s res for the two miles. 

There are very few men who would care to tackle 
the peeney we oes Nevis at a run. The distance 
from Fort William Post Office to the Observatory and 
back is fifteen miles, and 

the gradient averages 1 in 5. 

On September 20th last three competitors started 
with a view to establishing an authentic record for 
the double journey. Ewan Mackenzie, the winner, 
who is the Observatory road man, was home again 


within two hours and ten minutes of the time ho } 


started, beating the best previous time by cight 
minutes. t 

Animals have their share in the setting up of 
world’s records. The most marvel q 

rformance of 1903 stands to the credit of ‘an 

merican horse. Heather: Bloom, the Lig sk of 
Mr. Howard Willetts, cleated a bar at t ight of 
7ft. 9in. at the Bryn Mawr horse show in September 
last. No other horse ever jumped so = 
One hundred’ and fifteen thousand four hundred 
letters of application for allotments in the Transvaa! 
Loan, wei in all over two tons, were received by, 
the Bank of England in May last. Each letter had 
to be opened, applications for less than £2,000 
eliminated, the sum to be allotted in each case to be 
calculated. . 

Then the forms had to be made out, and the letters 
prepared for the mail. Three hundred clerks did the. 
© work in just forty-eight hours. This is a record 
of its kind which 

will probably stand for a long time. 

The Edinburgh Corporation are responsible for 
a very big thing. They lately opened new ¢s works 
at Granton, of which the retort house is the largest of 
its kind, and carbonises one thousand tons of coal a 


day! ; 

The cost of the works was £600,000, but so complete 
are the labour-saving appliances that expenses wi “be 
reduced by £50,000 a year, as compared with the 


old met <i i chs 

- Scottish City, Glasgow, has recently 
accident policy. This is to assure 
the city against all claims incurred in the working ‘of 
the municipal tramway system, and the ‘shiual 
premium amounts to the imménse sum of 215,000. * 

On January Ist, 1808, the Grose made its first 
appearance. It was started in the interests of ‘the 
book-selling trade, On January Ist, 1903, it ccle- 
brated its one hundredth birthday, being the very first 
London evening paper to reach such & wonderful age. 

Another Press record belc to the Nsw Yor«x 
Wor, which pene! tly yee iy i 
anniversary issuing a special n r containing 
140 pages. Th is far and away the largest newspaper 
ever published. It contained Z 

870 columns of advertisements. 

Tn tlre racing world the most sensational fact of the 
year ‘was the price given for that wonderful mare 
Neeptre. was t_ by Mr. Sievier as a year- 
ling for ten thousand guineas, and sold by him to 
Captain Bass for £25,000. This price for a horse has 
= ly twice been exceeded. No mare has ever sold so 

lear, 

London firemen can tell you of an odd happening 
during the past year which is believed to be absolutely 
unp ted so far as any records go.. Between 
four in the afternoon on Thursday, March 12th, and 
eight on the covering Dower morning, not a single 
fire was reported in mn. 

Blockley, Worcestershire, talks of an amazing per- 
formance accomplished there early in October best. 
At. 8.80 one morning Messrs. Taylor and Sons, of the 
Sheaf House Farm, an cutting a field of wheat. 

The -first sheaves cut were hurried to the granary, 
threshed and winnowed in six and a half minutes. The 
grain was taken to the mill, nd and dressed, in 
five and a half minutes. At the bakehouse near the 
mill the flour was made into dough and baked. 

Small loaves were ready for the table within thirty 
minutes from the time the wheat was standing uncut. 
One loaf was sent to the King, and another was on 
exhibition in Mark Lane. 


of all that’s good, to int’rest eye and mind, 


Warx sxpine 
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THE LITTLE LONELY LIFE OF HIM. 


By Edmund Vance Cooke, 
The little lonely birth of him! He made 4> 
His way to earth alone and none. could aid 
Him with a word of cheer, 
Could reach his little unattuned ear 
To tell the waiting welcome, the soft breast 
Whereon his drooping little head should rest~ 
His to command by noon, or night, 
In dark of light— 
The life-mifk and the bliss 
Of grining it through the long, deep-drawn kiss, 
The never-tiring arms, the cuddling crcon. 
How could he know that all this boon 
Aad benison were his, when he should win 


The harbour-passage in, 

Should reach the fort of earth 

Through that tempestuous voyage men call birth? 
es 63:6h6©8 


The little lonely fife of him! He dwelt 

Cored in our hearts, yet only gatly felt 

The love which folded him. How could we pour 
The rapturous lore | 

Of love with which we bubbled to the b:im, 
So it might also ficod the heart of him? 

Our syllables and their strange ways 


Could he know, quite, 
The meaning of the cuddling care? And did we reach 
Without the definite harmonics of speech 
The. surest, sweetest tone 
To cherd his little being with our own? 
: . & 8's 
The little lonely death of him! True, at the best 
All men must sup alone with the last guest. 
The sweet and sun-lit living room 
Is ever built beside the quiet tomb. 
Between them is a passage, not so wide 
That. ever two.may tread it side by side. 


. | Hasd, hasd!. yet, groping down the narrow hall, 


The journeying one may. hear our sadden:d call, 
Our cheesing, sympathising cries, 
Or the shared sorrow of the last good-byes, 
But he, the little, wee one, could he know 
Our hearts were cloven with the woe? 
The love which gilds the dark distress, 
The blossom in the wilderness, 
The coe sweet in the bitterncss,. 
The human. murmur of the. moan, 
‘The music in the dirge men call a groan, 
He cou'd not know, Alone! alone! 

: es ¢? 
And is he lonely still? The dased mind gropes 
Amid a labyrinth of doubts and hopes. 
Melts to a misty wraith 
Upeaising, like a wild bird’s cry, 
The fierce demand of “Why?” .: - 
Nay, mock me act by saying He who gave 
Has cradled the wee body in the grave. 
God were not good to grant such gift and then, 
Capricious, filch it back agaia. 
Life ts for living. Should the lamp be torched 
To break it ere the wick be scarcely scorched? 
Lonely? Ah, only half I hope that he is not, 
Fearing that we who loved and love him are forgot. 
Selfish, I own, but love’s delicious wine 
Beeathes ever forth the sweet bouquet of “Mine!” 
Lonely? How were he else? Does not the baby flower 
Droop in its tender hour, 
Transplanted? Theives it in the siranges-carth 
As in the native soil which gave it birth? 
Lonely? But in the sea of loneliness, 
The great sea where the tide of death’s distress 
Rises and ebbs and rises till the press 
Floods our own nostrils with its bitterness, 
In that sea is a Beacon, and its flame 
Kindles the heart of man to-day the same 
As in the uncounted centuries which ave fled— 
Faith of reunion with the loved and dead. 


The yy 4 ioe 
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_ Indeed, apart from the want of water, the island 
is by no means an undesirable locality to settle down 
in.“ Fish are plentiful, of excellent quality, and 
easilg caught; while the fertile soil produces cocoa- 
nuts, bananas, and bread-fruit in abundance. 

Very much otherwise is oe Breton’s Christmas 
Island. Indeed, it would be difficult to find, outside 
the Arctic or Antarctic regions, a more thoroughly 
undesirable place of residence. 

Desolate and wind-swept, it is, during more than 
half the year, little more than an elevated snow-cap 
set in a vast level plain of ice. The temperature 
falls to between thirty and forty rees below zero, 
and animal and vegetable life are alike non-existent, 
or, at all events, in a state of very much suspended 
animation. 

Nor are things greatly improved, even during the 
brief summer. The heat becomes then unbearable, 
the thermometer registering for weeks together 
ninety-four and even ninety-six in the shade; while 
the shallow, lagoon-like lake teems with mosquitoes. 

Nevertheless, the island manages to maintain a 


Island. 

Of these, the first-named is by far the best known. | population of between twelve and fifteen hundred | f 
And it is, , of all aay sea-girt fragments | souls, of whom about a third are gathered in the | 
of land, one of the most interesting. . one settlement and _post-village. 

For one thing, it is, probabl , the only tropical; These three, os ‘has been said, exhaust the list of | 
island that, to within the few years, had | Christmas Islands Fe aged so-called, although there | 

the 


never been inhabited by man. For another, its 
geological formation is unique. — . 

It is, in fact, the flat summit of an extinct sub- 
marine voleano of more than fifteen thousand feet in 
height, and whose sides 


is a tiny atoll o const of Palawan, in the; 
— group, which is known parca 4 to the | 
compilers of the Admiralty charts as either Christmas | 
Isle or Langoi. : 


of valuable 

i its led to 

~ annexed by the 
ri . 

afterwards a tiny 


ae 


during the remainder of the time the sky is rarely 
clear for more than a few hours at a time. 

Of all places; however, that have been named aftir 
the great feast we are shortly about to celebrate, the 
Christmas Harbour in Kerguelen Island can lay 
claim to be, at one and the same time, the must 
interesting and the most curious. 

It constitutes in its entirety a vast cleft or chasm, 
cut deep, as though by a single blow from a Titanic 
axe, in the desolate and rock-bound coast. At the 
entrance, guarding it on either side, are two gigantic 
natural curiosities. 

One of these, known to mariners as the Arch Rock, 
is an cnormous mass of boii perforated exactly 
in the centre so as to form a perfect bridge, or 
triumphal arch, more than 150 feet in height. 

The other, known simply as “Francois,” probably 
after its discoverer, is a huge monolith, which from 
one point of view resembles the statue of a man 
surmounted by a leonine head. 

Within, the harbour recedes ‘and broadens, until 
terminated suddenly by a long, level beach, or plat- 
‘orm, of fine, dark sand. 

Above this on towers Mount Havergal, another 
conspicuous landmark and natural curiosity, in shape 
almost exactly duplicating, but of course on an 
infinitely more tremendous scale, the far-famed 


E jan sphinx. 
“ke climate of Christmas Harbour is probably, as 
regards boisterousness, the very worst in the whole 
world. Sir James Ross, who was sixty-eight days at 
~ anchor there, states that 
it blew a gale on forty-nve 
days, while only three 
days were entirely free 
from wind, snow, anil 
rain. 

During the twenty-six 
days spent there by the 
Challenger, in 1873, gales 
prevailed for = sixteen 
days, and only once or 
twice, and then but for a 
few hours at a time, was 
really fine weather experi- 


e 

The Volage, which 
anchored under Mount 
Havergal from October 
19th to February 27th, in 
attendance upon the last 
Transit of Venus expedi- 
tion, registered during 
that period no fewer than 


Fish Cove fifty-nine violent gal 
ia — A Teeding and hurricanes, =~ 
place, and has now - 
grown to the quite TOLD BY A “PRIN- 
Respectable, total. of  be- CIPAL BOY.” 
Sree ad iehabsnete. “Lrxe pantomime?” 

By them, in the course echoed the ‘ principal boy 
of the last few years, roads I should say 20. Now, 
have been cut through the if we are in London we are 
dense forest which covers eure of a a 

; » ins 

sland and its oa | Glasgow, Edin- 
has also been proper! at least ten weeks; 
out ‘and “4 and nearly double pay. 

— of a et 

1 ’ can you wri 
seanaues appa fois in = poetry, or, rather, can you 
grate lengih sad sso This map shows how widely scattered are the places named Christmas. | atring rhyme? If s0, you 
li at OL, cer nights gon 
climate is healthy; and . ; 

e It contains a population of about a dozen all told, | are able to invent verses on your own account the 

ee alth org rainfall 1 og ee who get . livin ie collecting edible birds’-nests and | thing is evergreen until the ntomime season is over. 
The es Pacific Christmas F be- | sea slugs, two highly-esteemed Chinese dainties. _ | Become acquainted with loos! topes and add our own 
cause it. was first red on Christmas Day, 1777, Christmas Cataracts are on the Berbice River, in | encore ¥ Provincial yes only give a hint, and 
Captain Cook, is another very in ’ | British’ Guiana, between the Esseqzuibo and the ver the ‘extras without gusto. Make them 


by 
i est of the coral atolls w are | Corentyn. The stream plunges and leaps down a 
a pusicrous me on Loc giieokey being some forty miles pen of gigantic rocky stairs, and presents a 
long with an average width of thirty-five miles. magnificent spectacle, the banks on either side bein 
it was claimed by the United States of | clothed with dense tropical a h, above whi 
America ; on March 17th, 1888, Captain Sir W. | tower feathery palms of immense t and girth. 
America ; by M.S. Caroline, happening to touch| At the other extremity of the Bouth American 
there, and finding it unoccupi tone | of it | continent is Christmas Sound. It is a narrow, dan- 
behalf of Great Britain. “Uncle Me daerenses channel of ee, leaden-coloured water, 
obit, but did nothing, and has since fo ly recog: Fring between tho Rous Peninsula of Tierra-del- 
nised it as part and parcel of our Empire. ego and Waterman Island, and has probably not 
Despite its very considerable size, however, it | been traversed, save by native canoes, more than 
cannot be said to be a Batre ly yelnebio, Em half a Gomes —, since it was first discovered on 
perial asset. whack is lack of Christmas Eve i 
water a ‘ Christmas Hill is not really ® mt wa ie tory 
Indeed part he rainfall, this primé neces- | of a farming district in Evelyn County, Victoria, 
sity of tife is se retieally non-existent, The shallow, | about twenty miles east of Melbourne. _ : 
walls only yielding an exceedingly precarious | It is the only place on the Australian continent 
Sle for drinking, although | named after the principal festival of the Christian 
cooking purposes. year; just as Christmas Common is in England. | 
It is on this account, doubtless, that the island has This latter is a tiny hamlet, which, with its tinier 
seldom" for any length of time s church, nestles amid the Chiltern Hills, some two 
residen lation. Nevertheless, it is se miles from Watlington in Oxfordshire. | 
without inhabitants of some kind. Christmas Harbours are fairly plentiful. The one 
In 1807, for instance, when visited by H.M.S. | situated at Kotzebue, in the Pacific Ocean, is noted 
Wild Swan, there were found there an Englishman chiefly on account of the enormous quantity of rain 
named Hawk, six native men, and one native woman. that falls there--more, probably, than at any other 
a, gag engaged in collecting, arl shells and 7 on the ers of st gots. acai 
i rly prosperous t is nearly always raining there. eve 
po pelt ce Be sa lai a ee there are at least twenty-four soaking wet days, and 


ion, Fiction, Fur, and Frill, 
cor Fespy's MAG. will fill the bill. 


“My practice is to hear everything conserni foot- 
bull, the famous tradespeople, and this and that 
which at once attracts the attention of the residents; 


“T recollect singing a couple of my own verses, which 
while not too ——— referred to a prominent 
Yorkshire merchant; and every night the house 
thundered with applause. The tleman thus 

ularised owed me no grudre he gavo me a 
Pondeome present on the occasion of my benefit. 

“The best thing is having a good principal girl. If 

she can write a verse too, we are chame throughout the 
tomime, and our songs are not — freshness. 
like to have chats with the local population in order 
to some idea of the peculiar characteristics which 
ish the people I am to embody in song and 

sally. If I were liberty, I would spend a month in 
the neighbourhood before barge. to perform. Local 
colour ing, secure that, and your footing is safe. 

“A my acquaintance rendered a song nightly 
wiih eoeody appreciated. She did not know her 
Lancashire audience, and to the bar they went to man 
as soon as she put in an appearance. Yet she was a 
London favourite of no insignificant ability. Pity she 
didn’t leave her city style bebind and for the time 
adopt provincialism.’ 


= 


; ver his coffee, with one eye closed, and 
the other staring at the smoke that curled upwards from 
cigar. h the eye that remained open saw 
nothing, being but artificial, the one that was closed 
saw much, judging from the pleasant look that presently 

across its owner's face, reflecting the satisfaction 


8 
8 


filled his heart. . 
“It will be a for them,” he muttered, while 
actually at the thought of the anger of his 


enemies, exploded the mine he had so cunningly 
laid beneath them. : 

’ So completely immersed was he in his thoughts that 
Ce ee on te aoe at tee eee os oo 

his ; indeed, it was not until the man, who, 
unnoticed, stood silent a full minute at his master’s 


face, snatched up the card from the silver salver, and 
fixed his eyegla 

“Mr. Gees ‘Smith,” he grunted. “Never heard of 
the man. What's his business? ” 

“ Wishes to sce you privately, sir,” was the answer. | 

“Show him in—if it’s not charity. Inquire if it’s 
charity, = — Pesan Sag servant bowed and 
‘ » Mr. ur Ws Cigar. : 
‘deparded, Mr it was not charity that Mr. Gordon Smith - 

in connection With, for a moment later 


Mr. : Aro, 
It tall, well-built man, on r. 
Arthur gueed 3a ten -looking gay with ruddy cheeks, 
I eyes, and coal-black hair, carefully parted 


? = in a cheerful voice, 
looking him st: t in the face. t 

“Mr. Gordon Smith?” queried Silas, fingering the 
a Me. looked towards a chair, but Silas did not 
take the hint. Instead, he said : 

- .“’m a busy man, Mr. Smith.” ‘ : os 
“Therefore, I won't waste your time, Mr. Arthur, 
answered Smith. “The fact is I’ve called to ask your 

consent to my marriage.” 


?” he asked. Then, as the other 
: “It doesn’t matter to me whether 


married or buried. 
= Bet I did not finish,” Smith protested. Es 
to add, Mr. Arthur—with Font daughter. 
? Y” and 


ise me. I don’t know you, Mr. Smith. 


Quite Sibi” Smith agreed, with s smile 
“ i a 
“World's so big that one can’t expect to be known to - 
- gil the others in it. Probably I should never have 
: of you, Mr. pill never have dreamt you 
xisted, but your ed p 
"« Indeed, sir! Everyone knows me,” Silas blustered. 
. .“ All the world knows Silas Arthur, millionaire, iron 
- King, rail te; and——” : 
“ ache all the world knew me,” Smith interrupted. 
“Gordon Smith, author, poet, critic; spoken of daily 
in the Press.” 7 
St een ne Say ag ees hese es, 
mia ad I never read finance,” added Smith, “ which 
of one 


= j ” 
| “ Like . sir!” 
* a Lm yom epee, 


.“ Like the foolish thing she would do.” 
“T love her, and——” 
"3: She's - ” oe S ' g. # 
“She loves me.” . 
“Shows her folly,” said Silas. “Now, Mr. Smith, 
kindly take a seat. I’m going to do all the talking 
for the next three minutes, and.” as Mr. Smith sat 
down, “when I've finished, there'll be nothing further 
to be said. ; 
“Apart from being an author and a poet, which T 
regard as insanity, I see you are a business man, which 
I ‘admire. When my daughter marries, I'm going to 
ve her £100,000, but I’ going to find the husband 
or her, and he’s got to be wealthy. if not in coin in 
brains, not dreamy brains such as novelists and poets 
possess, but , solid business brains. Perhaps you've 
got them, Mr. Smith, and are wasting them; perhaps 
you haven't. If you have, you will marry Sadie; if 
you haven't, you won't.” 
Mr. Smith Tose. es ; 
‘ “J quite appreciate the situation,” he said. “I am 
lad to find you do not regard me in an unfavourable 
hi » 


ct don’t worry about megarane you * all, ted 
Smith. The one eye I’ve got is fully occupied regardin 
my own affairs. Good-ni mt! "as io an the bell for the 
servant to show Mr. Gordon Smith the door. 

* Candid, at least,” said Smith, as he walked home- 
wards, “Just what Sadie said 1 might expect.” 


— ae 


another. . 
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CORNER IN EYES. 


How a Bright Young Man Circumveated His 


Sweetheart’s Father. 
BY EDOUARD CHARLES. 


“No more brains than a bat,” was Mr. 

ment on his would-be son-in-law. “ 

saving from herself. Better speak to her at 
in answer to a message from her father 


requiring presence. 

“So you've tired of li here, Sadie?” he said, 
in the Same tome and manner in. which he. addressed 
Smith. 

“You are to be i urself, father,” she 
answered. “Naturally, there can be but one mistress 


in the house; naturally, too, she will be your wife. 
But, since mother died, I have been mistress here, and 
T can see no one mother’s place.” 

Mr. Arthur shut his one eye. 

“ But this man Smith—a mere fortune-hunter.” 

“ Nothing of the sort,” broke in the girl. “He is a 
gentleman. He is well known; his income is £2,000 
a year. We love——” 

And can live on air! For one night. I have heard 
ey ted love,” he said, with a sneer in his voice. 

sd surely you love Mrs. Graham?” Sadie remarked 


in 


concerned. W. , and [ 

the voting - wer of her shares in the Kingsland 
. Conbined my sears: have ive me 
hip hand, and I will wree the company, 


But 
her father answered. “ ou marry, I give 
— but you will marry the husband 15am 


“ And if not?” 

“I say you will do so.” 

It was a few days later when the lovers, meeting 
at the house of a mutual friend, were able to exchange 
idences the attitude of Mr. 


"for 


confi 

towards their union, ja flown 
not. be here repeated, apart from the that Sadie 
declared her become Mrs. Gordon Smith 


“ We'll be married 


on the same day as father,” she 
in surprise. “ : 


Sadie turned pale. 
“ By the same divine,” Gordon went on, “and at the 
same time.” 
“ Bat it might irritate father a great deal; indeed, I 
am sure it would,” Bs 
He ill the contrary, be. leased, I 
“He on » ed, 
Tig gay elhted he gered ers He tld ma it 
an’ ; — , money- 
i Coty tes ae 
know whether I have, whether he will, later, think I 


plan.” Its details made her start.and shiver at. first, 
then her eyes sparkled with excitement, her lips parted 
in a smile, that was followed by a merry peal of laughter. 
RED er nagg aan “Immense! There are 
brains! , I love you more than ever! I would 
have sacrificed the £100,000 to marry you, but it will 
be much nicer to have it.” : “ ° 
And so thought Gordon Smith. 
e J . ® 


* 2 
A month later all the tions had been made for 
two weddings—that ‘of wir. Silas Arthur to Mrs. 
raham, and that of Mr. Gordon Smith to Sadie Arthur ; 


2 


When he awoke on the morning of his wedding-day, it 
was ‘with the sense that something was missing. He 
sat up in bed trying to think what it was. His eye 
wandered round the room over the floor, and, 
horror of horrors, it stopped on his other eye, the false 


cne, sma into a pieces ! 
It was an eye that could not be easily replaced; the 
only other one like it was the real one in his head; a 


most difficult eye to match, or h in matching, for 
it was of no Socided colour, po as blue, or black, or 


rown. 
This eye had been specially made to the order of Silas 
Arthur. To get another exactly like it would take at 
least a week—the cost was a mere trifle to him—and 
_ was oe morn ! ‘ ‘ 

wave of anger swept over him. How could the 
eye have been broken? He put his hand on the bell 
to ring for his valet, but dropped it, leaving the bell 
——— ; he could allow no one to sce him minus his 
o eye. 
, And this was the morning of all mornings in his 
life—that of his wedding day! He must be married; 
he could not disappoint the good lady he was making 

o 
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his wife; if he did that the chan 
his defeating Grant and his party woe 


of 
it. Me ecegutond 
aed ee ek ete ene urch, 
an hour s 
He sli from the cab he had into the 
shop, a handkerchief to his face and his hea 
down as he crossed the pavement, for he 
a by anyone, 
Si stated bis cons, amd the ecaliat regretiod he 
could not match the eye. He had not one anything near 


it in colour. 


in th 
town, and he never has much of a stock. Of coarse. 
if you can wait a week——” 
A i “Man, that eye has got 
to be found in less than an hour,” and he isappeared 
to Gregson’s. 


But G: had sold out, too, like the othe a 
and it mi go same tale with Thomas. ‘ — want 


| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
| 
aye et ed paedagdied ‘r the inillionaire Kad” pt 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
( 


d 
t of it. rather have lost "his 
=~ eye, after the wedding, than the false one before 
"Who on earth could have bought up all the eyes in the 


tcwn? For what reason’? It more than a coin- 


» and so 


intentions with regard to the Kingsland lron 
He from the cab at his mansion, t 
into Pg ery of Mr. Gordon Smith. shia 
“ Confound you !” he growled “Can't you see where 
you ? 


you have no wish to see, since are co’ 

with a handkerchief. What's Leopened, Mr 
“ None of your business,” Mr. Arthur. 

wating answer. “You 


While some le have all 
the ” 


“Not exactly,” said Smith; “ ly all. But there 
are just two I was not able to secure.” : 

- colour as mine?” Silas asked eagerly. 

“No; I've got one the same as yours; an absolute 


“What's the ? Name it! Got it with you?” 
afrenzy. se 

eye,” and ae ee preted it. 
“ Name the price, and be quick,” Silas. “I'm in 


1. “Outrageous : 
not permit me to finish,” complained 

sterling. gepeee= 
nez, and ran his one eye in admira- 
ith. He saw had _ been 
cornered, but he was not a man to deprive genius of 


his. I place. 
~—_ into the carriage and come along to my wedding.” 


tic d left a broken dummy, and lifted 


his own false eye. It made him feel proud of his 
daugh 


ter—he had never credited her with possessing 
such brains. : 
It only remains to be recorded that Mr. Gordon Smith 


is corner_in eyes by acquiring the blue pair 


comp’ Jn oye 0 
which looked love at him from their setting in Sadie’s 


fair face; that Mrs. Graham c' her name to 
Arthur; that Silas secured the control of the Kingsland 
Tren Mine, and a partner in his son-in-law who had 
cecnsiderably more brains than.a bat. 
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Rice and oats, as likewise the flat, hard loaves into 


which the peasants bake it after it is ground, are used 

as money in Norway, although, of course, neither is 

recognised as legal tender by the Government. 
Feathers of various kinds, olive-oil, maize, cocoa- 


nuts, and lizard-skins constitute at this present 
moment the regular currency of various isolated 
peoples in different parts of the globe. 

Among the Indians of British Colombia haiqua- 
shells are favoured, to the exclusion of all other 
mediums of exchange; while cowrie-shells possess, of 
course, an almost world-wide reputation in the same 
connection. 

Indeed, their use had, towards the middle of the 
latter half of the last century, spread practically all 
over Central Africa, and had been introduced besides 
into various parts of Asia. 

Cowrie currency is now, however, being displaced 
by silver and gold, although it is still common in many 
of the countries of Further India. ~ ‘ 
- In Siam, for example, 6,400 cowries are equal to a 

tical,’’ or about eighteenpence. While in Muniyomh, 
not many years ago, they were so abundant that, 
according to Barth, the king’s annual revenue was 
thirty million shells, 

Of coins proper, as distinguished from articles, such 
as shells and teeth, which do duty for money, perhaps 
the most curious are the huge iron “dollars” as they 
are termed by outside traders, which are occasionally 
met with circulating 2 a 


the peasantry. of Manchuria. 
These ces each about. pa pounds avoirdupois, 
and are worth barely two shillings of our money. 


None of them are struck now, and it is a curious fact 
that nearly all those still extant are super-inscribed 
with the name and title of Prince Iyemitsu, one 
of Japan’s most famous “shoguns,’” or temporal 
cm a é iii ein 3 - - 

; argest gold coin in existence, it ma men- 
tioned, is the Annamese “loof.’’ It is werth about 
£68, and its value is written across the face of it in 
Indian ink. : . 

Notwithstanding this precaution, however, they are 
not looked kindly upon by Europeans, for the natives 
have a playful habit of sawing the huge coins in two 
and scooping out the interior gold. 

Lead is then inserted to maintain the proper 
weight, and the edges are soldered together so skilfully 
that to detect the joining is impossible, save with the 
aid of a powerful magnifying glass. 

_The smallest coin in the world having a genuine’ 
circulation is .probably the Maltese “grain,” a tiny 
fragment of bronze about as big round as the top of 
a slate pencil, and worth only one-twelfth of a penny. 

Insignificant as they are, however, both in point of 
size and value, these grains circulate largely among 


Neonogs consider Christmas Day the best in the year 
for a wedding. 

Present-crvine on Christmas Day is gencral through- 
out the world. 

_ Carrots make an excellent. cheap substifute for egg: 
in plum-pudding. 

Dvurme Christmas week 200,000 dozen oysters are 
consumed in London. 

Sixty thousand tons of oranges, valued at £35 a ton, 
enter British ports yearly. 

Picm pudding was originall lum porridge, and 
aire for breakfast, not anne. " ae ? : 

T in Ireland, the of kamman, a sort of 

hockey, is played on Chiietices Dag. et 

_ Curwruas was first. celebrated as a feast of the Chris- 
tian Church about the year 190 a.p. . 

Canmtaas Day at Cape Town is usually celebrated 
vith picaics. The temperature averages . 

_A gar from Christmas decorations is preserved in 
Yorkshire as a remedy against toothache. : 

Tr is an old Irish superstition that gold should not be 
paid away on Christmas Day, nor silver lent. 

Cuspentann’s Christmas amusement was, until lately, 
the Honey Fairs, at which there was dancing. 

Scorrisn servants each endeavour to be the first to 
draw water from the well on Christmas morning. 

Dvurinc Christmas week three and a half million 
letters a day leave England for America and the 
Colonics. 

Ar Ripon it. is customary for grocers to sent their 
customers with a pound oad a half cf carnnets to alee 
a Christmas pudding. : 

Nearty all the customs and festivities common to 
Christmas-time are derived from the worship of our 
pagan ancestors in Great Britain. 

At Tretyre, Hertfordshire, a cake is made on Christ- 
mas Eve with a hole through it. This is hung on the 
horn of an ox to insure a good crop. 

Tux choir-boys of Ripon at one time had the privilege 
of selling apples at 2d. apiece to all the congregation 
after the service on istmas morning. 

Ons —_— in every eight of our Christmas roast beck 
comes from our Colonies, from whom we buy 660,000cwt. 
of killed meat and 140,000 cattle a year. 

Aut Christmas decorations should be left in position 
till Twelfth Day, and a sprig of holly should remain 
somewhere in each room till Ash Wednesday. 

In most parts of the world mistletoe is common. It is 
extremely plentiful on oak trees in America, and or 
apple trees in Normandy and Brittany. 

In the Navy a curious practice is the “carrying round 
of officers.” Popular officers are shouldered and carried 
rout the decks on Christmas morning, preceded by a 


Out-0:-:he-way Places. 


The Apaches Use Tobacco for this Purpose. 
While Norwegians Use Loaves of Bread. 


Wuite exploring, during Christmas, 1901, the up-to- 
then unknown tract of country which lies between 
Lakes Tanganyika and Mweru, in British Central 
Africa, Mejor Dennithorpe stumbled across a tribe 
whose only medium of exchan consisted of the teeth 
of a particular species of monkey. 

Moreover, contrary to what might have been ex- 
pected, there to be no dearth of this curious 
currency. The expedition cooked, on December 25th, 
four large Christmas puddings, and when they were 
taken out of the pots in which they were boiled the 
natives flocked round, each with his well-filled bag of 
teeth, to secure a share, however small, of the unusual 
and stra ing dainty. . 

Alt , of course, the “money ’’ in question was 
of little, if any, value to the explorers, they thought 
it best to “ oblige’ their expectant “customers,” and 
one (the largest) of the puddings was accordingly .cut 
into slices for a ‘ai ‘é 

The price per~ a was five canines or 
molars, or seven incisors; but there was not nearly 
pone. gy go round, and so, in obedience to the in- 
ex and universal law of supply and demand, 
the tariff was quickly raised among those 

enough to at first hand. 

Ten, fi , and even twenty teeth per mouthful 
got to be charged. Then onc more than ordinarily 
enterprising darky started picking out the plums, and 
selling them singly by auction. . 

Eventually one entire slice, the last left, was dis- 

of after a similar fashion, and was secured after 
a brisk competition by 2 syndicate of six, for no fewer 
than 780 teeth of all sorts and sizes. 

Monkeys’ molars pass current also among the Was- 
sulus of West Coast ; while the semi-savage Touregs 
of the Libyan Desert are said to utilise camels’ teeth | the poorer classes of Malta. 
for a similar ‘p Aa Not long ago a proposal was made to withdraw them, 

Further south again, in Marotse, as well as among | substituting instead tho ordinary British farthing. 
the natives of Damaraland, the canines of the lion or | But so much opposition did it create that it was 
lioness pass current readily at the rate of from fifteen | quickly dropped, and last year a new issue was made 
shillings to a sovereign apiece. there with King Edward’s profile stamped upon it. 

Sharks’ teeth circulate as money almost. all over 
Polynesia, and to a lesser extent among the island 
grotips of the China Seas.. While among the natives 
of “he Paumoto Archipelago, Harvey found, not so 
-very long since, a circulating medium made up en- 


tirely of 
discs of various sizes. 

Glass money has been used from time itiniemorial 
by the Arabs of Fezzan and Tazili; and in Upper 
Burmah are huge leaden tokens issued by the late 
King Theebau, and which still do duty, although they 
weigh three-quarters of a pound a-piece. and it takes 
seven of them to equal in value a single Chinese dollar. 

It is not such a great while since nails were used 
regularly as money in the more remote parts of Scot- 
Lo : : 


Tur first. Christinas tree in a British Royal palace wa 
seen in the reign of Geengs IV. Lord J. Russell was 
present. and speaks of the tree being covered with 
coloured candles. 

Tue word “Yule” has in reality nothing to do with 
Christmas. It. is an old Scandinavian word, signifying 
the winter solstice, which was kept as a feast by the old 
heathen Goths. 

Tue Christmas Lin eg an annual loss in wager 
in these islands of £13,000,000. This amount. of money 
would be sufficient to run a country like Holland or 
Norway for an entire year. . 

On Christmas morning, in Norway, every gateway, 
gable, or barn door is decorated with a sheaf of corn, 
fixed on a tall pole, in order that the birds may eat from 
it their Christmas dinner. . 

At the Saturnalia, the heathen prototype of Christ- 
mas, it was the Roman custom (o decorate the house 
with evergreens. This was done to give the woodland 
spirits a refuge from the cold. 

A Cuarermas custom once common all over England, 
but — oa meee ped only in i counties, ig 
that of t vy of “St. George e Dragon,” per- 
formed on the evening of December 24th. 

A curious old superstition is that nine holly leaves 
tied in a handkerchief with nine knots, and placed under 
the pillow on Christmas night, will cause the sleeper to 
dreain of his or her future wife or husband. 


Tue rules for the closing of shops on Sunday in 

Germany are relaxed thrce weeks before Christmas, to 
give those who are occupied on weekdays an oppor- 
-tunity of selecting their Christmas purchases. 
Tarnt is an old superstition tliat to be born on 
Christmas Day is to be all one’s life, and in Silesi:: 
thore is a belief that a boy 1 on Christmas Day must 
be brought up a lawyer or he will become a thief. 

You should never buy a fleshed turkey. It isa 
sign of poor feeding. A turkey should havo firm, 
“fite flch. Purchasers should also notice that redues" 
and coarseness about the legs are the sign of an old bird. 

A cuntovs Roumanian Christmas custom is the 
« blessing of the river.” A service is held on the bank of 
the Danube, and a small wooden cross thrown in through: 
a hole in the ice. A frantic scramble follows to recoves 
the relic. 

“A Boast sucking pig. carefully nurtured on mother's 

its 


“I’m going to have a fine time at Christmas,” said 
Miss Kittish to Miss Frocks. “Mr. Huggins is to be 
there, and he is colour-blind, you know. 

“ Does his colour-blindness add to your enjoyment?” 

“ Well, he thinks all the holly berries are mistletoe.” 
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January 26th, 1904, is the last day on which 
attempts in this competition cam be received. 
the corer of this number will see the hen 
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In’ ; only a year or two back, the citizens, in 
order to é: their disapproval at the action of the 
Government in forcing upon them the debased and 
cumbersome copper coinage, agreed to altogether 
forego the use of it, and to substitute therefor tram 
tickets and postage stamps. . oe 

When Belsu became Dictator of Bolivia he estab- 
lished a paper currency: not, be it noted, a currency 
of redeemable notes, but a currency of actual paper 
monet. 

This he attempted to compel the people to accept 
and use at its face value, his idea being to utilise the 
whole of the available supply of coined silver—which 
lw ‘ad already seized so far as lay in his power—for 

foreign of arms and ammunition. 

Of course, the attempt was foredoomed to failure, 
and it is now chiefly remembered on account of the 
bitter jest uttered in connection therewith by Mel- 
gareio, Belsu’s rival and successor. 

“In Bolivia,” he is reported to have said while 
addressing the National Assembly, “paper is worth 
normally about six cents a pound—until the President 
gets hold of it and starts converting it into moncy. 
Then its value immediately depreciates fifty per cent.” 

In certain parts of Australia the aborigines utilix- 
as money a sort of tough greenstone, which is quarried 
and cut inte circular slabs of various sizes, the largest 
being as big and heavy as an ordinary grindstone. 
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Dinxzr was at an end, and Sadie Complete Short Story. . his wife; if he did that the chance of 
Arthue was not sorry, for the meal had his defeating Grant and his wos | 
more usually dull. - gone. But to church wi 
e : 


K CORNER IN EYES. 


How a Bright Young Man Circumvented His 


round to her father’s ° an eye. 
tds ied is'sony chek, and bade spaicaiene ipsa in hls age ou tho bron acs ope a 
an 

' mgood eabhen Qian tock, che BY EDOUARD CHARLES. slastud ous torte shop a 1 pred tee 
might never have moved; nor did the had suppliéd him with it. He 
closing of the door behind her as she he must getanotherere going to church, 
left the room rouse him. ” . . and he had just an hour to 
’ He sat on over his coffee, with one eye closed, and “No more brains than a bat,” was Mr. Arthur’s com- 2 a the cab he had into the 
the other staring at the smoke that curled upwards from | ment on his would-be son-in-law. “ Reckon Sadie wants | shop, a handkerchief to his face and his hea 
his cigar. Though the eye that remained open saw | saving from herself. Better speak to her at once.” down as he crossed the pavement, for he dreaded 
nothing, being but artificial, the one that was closed i in answer to a message from her father — anyone, , 
saw much, judging from the pleasant look that presently requiring . = : Si his case, and the oculist regretted he 

across its owner’s face, reflecting the satisfaction “So you’ve got tired of living here, Sadie?” he said, | could not match the eye. He had not one anything near 
thet flied ‘his heart. in the same tone manner in which he addressed | it in colour. 

“It will bea for them,” he muttered, while | Smith. “Bless me, Mr. Arthur, I forgot; but, as a matter 
he actually at the thought of the anger of his “You are to be married yourself, father,” she | of fact, I haven't a single eye of any r,” said the 
enemies, when he exploded the mine he had so cunningly | answered. “Naturally, there can be but one mistress | oculist. “A young man came in and cleared 
laid beneath them. in the house; maturalty, too, will be your wife. | my stock; a most_remarkable 3 mever had such 
‘the 'pap da tha, Gore et to heeanog servaah pond |Iechapeuo ome tabesmuers pace | Arta? “Beaidas MAG, ‘thow's' auly Tome ta at 
the ° on the door of the servant can see no one 8 Fa ur? » ’s only in the 
his ted 3 indeed, it was not the man, who, Mr. Arthur shut his one “ town, and he never has much of a stock. Of course, 


unnoticed, stood silent a full minute at his master’s “ But this man Smith—a mere fortune-hunter.” if you can wait a week” 
pide, emitted s diplomatic cough, that Silas was recalled | “Nothing of the sort,” broke in the girl. “He is a | “A week!” shri 
himeel: 


| 
i) 
tu f. Then he glared ferociously into the servant's | gentleman. He is well known; his income is £2,000 | to be found in less than an hour,” and he isappeared 
face, snatched up the card from the sliver salver, and | a ycar. We love——” outside and into the cab, on his way to Gregson’s. 
fixed his eyeglasses. _“ And can live on air! For one night. I have heard But Gregegn had sold out, too, like the other man, 
“Mr. Gordon Smith,” he grunted. “Never heard of j - of love,” he said, with a sneer in his voice. and it was same tale with Thomas. re wasn't 
the man. What's his business? ” “ But surely you love Mrs. Graham?” Sadie remarked | @ false eye to be had in the town, spperently, not an 
“ Wishes to see you privately, sir,” was the answer. in surprise. eye of any colour, even if the millionai d been 
“Show him in—if it’s not charity. Inquire if it’s “No!” said Silas bluntly. “This is business; at to Fs with » make-shift. 
-charity, first, Green,” and, as the servant bowed and | least, so far as I am concerned. We , and I ‘or the first in his life, it looked very much 
, Mr. Arthur resumed his cigar. 2, secure: the voting -power of her shares in ‘the Kingsland as he had run - against defeat. He ned 
<> tly it was not charity that Mr. Gordon Smith | Iron. Mine.. Combined with my shares, hers give me | as he t of it. -He would rather have fost, his 
has called: for, or in connection With, for a moment later | the whip hand, and I will wreck the company, if needs | other eye, after the wedding, than the false one before 
‘he was ushered into the dread presence of Mr. Arthur. be; but I will force Grant to his knees.” it. ; : 
It was a tall, well-built young man, on whom Mr. “Oh! I do not understand all this,” Sadie broke in. Who on earth could have bought up all the eyes in the 
Arthur gazed ; a smart-looking man, with ruddy cheeks, “ But there is one th will understand, Sadie,” | tcwn? For what reason? Ti waned mneta thee bee 
eyes, and coal-black hair, carefully parted. | her father answered. “ you marry, I give you | cidence that his own should be broken, after years of 
the centre. ; £100,000; but you will marry the husband I find for | wear, at this particular time. The more he looked at 
- “Mr. Silas Arthur?” he said in a cheerful voice, | you!.” - it, the more he became convinced that he was the victim 
him st: t in the face. : ‘ “And if not?” ofa laid scheme to prevent his wedding, and so 
“Mr. Gordon ith?” queried Silas, fingering the |. “I say you will do so.” defeat his intentions with regard to the Kingsland Iron 
y card. : It was a few days later when the lovers, meeting | Mine. 
-. Me, looked towards a chair, but Silas did not | at the house of a mutual friend, were able to exchange | He alighted from the cab at his mansion, to run 
take the hint. Instead, he said : confidences concerning the attitude of Mr. Arthur. | into the arms of Mr. Gordon Smith. - 
+» “Fm a busy man, : Smith.” . . '-;. | towards. their Lobe wr ige union. What they said need “ Confound you!” he growled. “Can't you see where 
“Therefore, I won't waste your time, Mr. Arthur,” | not: be here repeated, apart from the fact that Sadie | you going?” ; 
answered Smith. “The fact is I’ve called to ask your aoe ees 6 ee Gordon Smith — a Smith. “But it seems to me 
r to m jage.” any momen‘ was ready, indicated a moment || you have no wish to see, since are covering one 
TR eked verpeieed. pe Ala sel tgs ™ | with a handkerchief, What's happened, Mr. Arthur?” 
“Your 2” he asked. Then, as the other “We'll be married on the same day as father,” she “ None of " Mr. Arthur. 
nodded, he added : “It doesn’t matter to me whether | said in surprise. : “ But it might be,” was the wating answer. “You 
you ” ““ And we might as well be married at the same altar,” | never know; it might be. While have all 
y oet T did not. finish,” Smith protested.. “I was | Smith added. . the brains, others have to be contented ‘ 
to add, Mr. Arthur—with yor daughter.” Sadie turned pale. Smith followed Mr. Arthur into his house, and into 
. “Eh? What? My daughter!” and rose from “ By the same divine,” Gordon went on, “and at the a se. ‘ 
his chair, and looked the young man up and down. same time.” “So you cornered all the eyes in the town?” remarked 
; “ Exactly.” : “Bat it might irritate father a great deal; indeed, I | Mr. Arthur. 
“You ise me. I don’t know you, Mr. Smith. | am sure it would,” Sadie i “Not exactly,” said Smith; “nearly all. But there 
Never RH aad - ’ Smith, however, shook head: are just two I was not able to secure.” : 
“ possible,” Smith agreed, with a smile. “He will, on the contrary, be eminently pleased, I colour as mine!” Silas asked eagerly. 
“World's so that one can’t to be known to || may say ted,” he assured her. “He told me, if “No; I've got one the same as yours; an absolute 
* ll the others it. Probably I should never have oT , I should marry you—scheming, money- ” os : : 
- “heard of you, Mr. Arthur, never have dreamt you | making » such as his own, he meant. I don’t | “What's the 2 Name it! Got it with you?” 
existed, but for your daughter.” er. know whether I have, whether he will, later, think I | He was dancing ina frenzy. - 
“Indeed, sir! “Everyone knows me, Silas blustered. | have; but come close, lend me your ear, Sadie, and give ee ee era” aa Coreen Geskth sroduced, i, 
. .“ All the world knows Silas Arthur, millionaire, iron | me your.opinion of this little plan.” “ Name the price, and be quick,” Silas. “I’m in 
-’ King, railway magenta, and—" ; Sadie closed up, all attention, to listen to the “little | a hurry.” He pulled out his cheque-book. 
> t all the world knew me,” Smith interrupted. | plan.” Its details made her start.and shiver at. “ £100,000 sterling, and——"” . 
“Gordon Smith, author, poet, critic; spoken of daily | then her eyes sparkled with excitement, her lips Silas gazed at him t. : 
in the Press.” ; » | ina smile, that was followed by a merry peal of laughter “ robbery!” he cried. “Outrageous! 
: “T never read anything in newspapers but the finance, “Te is splendid!” she said. “Immense! There are | Bi ” . 
said Silas. ie ¥ brains ! I love you more than ever! I would 4 eat Jan Cid, net permit, me to. Sniah,” complained 
-* “And I never read finance,” added Smith, “which | have sacrificed the £100, to marry you, but it will | the novelist. “I said, £100,000 sterling. I was going 
geny accounts for our of one another. | be much nicer to have it.” ; - s -| te add, and a of -blue eyes.” 
“But I'm wasting your time, Mr. Arthur.” oe And so thought Gordon Smith. -| ~ Silas fixed his pince-nez, and ran his in admira- 
“ Not to mention own, Mr. Smith. P A ‘ 7 . tion over the smiling Smith. He saw he had been 
“Of course, I have to your daughter, é id cornered, but he was not a man to deprive genius of 
gnd—” 63 j Se ae ee polly oh nage a its due credit. 
“ Like impudence, sir!” wo of Mr Arthur ‘to “Done!” id, smacking: k. 
“She has 2 accepted me.” | , and that of Mr. Gordon Smith to Sadie Arthur; | “You're clever; qou've wot Waite [onde ne ack: 
. “Like the foolish thing she would do.” ‘| but of the latter event Silas was completely ignorant. His | 3mith! Give me that eye. Not a word to'a soul abont 
~ “T love her, and——” wedding was to be a very quiet affair, nothing swell | this. I should be the laughing stock of the pix. 
“3s @he's rich.” > > ef : st all about it; and he had'selected a quiet little country || Jump into the carriage and come along to my wedding 
“She loves me.” . church five miles from. the town where he lived, and | “On the way to the church, Smith explai w he 
“Shows her folly,” said Silas. “Now, Mr. Smith, | which he owned, at which the ceremony was to take | was ing to his own wedding—that there were to be 
kindly take a seat. I'm going to do all the talking | place. F , . two fnstead of one—an idea with which Mr. Arthw 
for the next three minutes, and,” as Mr. Smith sat When he awoke on the morning of his wedding-day, it reed, even going so far as to admit he thought it 
down, “when I've finished, there'll be nothing further | was‘with the sense that something was neaee He oe a pretty one. 
to be said. . , sat up in bed trying to think what it was. His eye “ But this eye business,” he went on with a chuckle. | 
“Apart from being an author and a poet, which T | wandered round the room and over the floor, and, | “Seems to me you knew my eye would be broken hours | 
regard as insanity, I] see you are a business man, which | korror of horrors, it stopped on his other eye, the false | before the accident took p' since you cornered the 
I-admire. When my daughter marries, I’m going to | cne, smashed into a dozen pieces! : local market yesterday, and the eye was only smashed | 
ive her £100,000, but I’m. going to find the husband It was an eye that could not be easily replaced; the | last night.” inh te , ! 
os her, and he’s got to be wealthy, if not in coin in | only other one like it was the real one in his head; a “I wasn’t aware it had been broken,” Smith answered. | 
brains, not dreamy brains such as novelists and poets | most difficult eye to match, or h in matching, for | And, thinking the matter over later at his leisure, when | 
possess, but , solid business brains. Perhaps you've | it was of no decided colour, such as blue, or black, or | he was free to examine the artificial eye in safe seclusion. ' 
got them, Mr. Smith, and are wasting them; perhaps | brown. : Silas Arthur came to the conclusion that it never had 
you haven't. If you have, you will marry Sadie; it This eye had been specially made to the order of Silas | been, that the eye he possessed was his old original 
you bag erly you won't. Arthur. To get another exactly like it would take at ‘optic. Someone had left a broken dummy, and lifted 
Mr. Smith rose. foie on gs least a week—the cost was a mere trifle to him—and | his own false eye. It made him feel ud of his | 
© “J quite appreciate the situation,” he said. “I am | here was his wedding morn! : daughter—he had never credited her with possessing ; 
lad to find you do not regard me in an unfavourable A wave of anger swept over him. How could the | such brains. . ‘ 
ht.” . , eye have been broken? He put his hand on the bell It only remains to be recorded that Mr. Gordon Smith | 
“I don’t worry about regarding you at all, Mr. | to ring for his valet, but dropped it, leaving the bell ‘completed his corner _in eyes by acquiring the blue pair 
Smith. The one eye I’ve got is fully occupied regarding | untouched ; he could allow no one to see him minus his | which looked love af him from their setting in Sadie’s 
my own affairs. Good-night !” as he rang the bell for the | other eye. fair face; that Mrs. Graham chan her name to 
servant to show Mr. Gordon Smith the door. , And this was the morning of all mornings in his | Arthur; that Silas secured the control of the Kingsland 
“Candid, at least,” said Smith, as he walked home- | life—that of his beara My He must be married; | Iren Mine, and a partner in his son-in-lay who had ( 
wards. “Just what Sadie said 1 might expect.” he could not disappoint good lady he was making | ccnsiderably more brains than.a bat. | 
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Out-0:-:he-way Places. 


The Apaches Use Tobacco for this Purpose. 
While Norwegians Use Loaves of Bread. 


whose only medium of e: n 
of i particular 
oreover, contra 

pected, there mrcciest | te be no dearth of this curious 
currency. The expedition cooked, on December 25th, 
four large Christmas puddings, and when they were 
taken out of the pots in which they were boiled the 
natives flocked round, each with his well-filled bag of 
teeth, to secure a share, however small, of the unusual 
—— dainty 

Alt 


one (the J 
into slices for distribution. 

The price per slice charged was five canines or 
molars, or seven incisors; but there was not nearly 
go round, and so, in obedience to the in- 
ex and universal law of supply and demand, 
the tariff was quickly raised among those 

at first hand. 


Ten, fifteen, and. even twenty teeth per mouthfyl 
got to be cha . Then ono more than ordinarily 


enterprising darky started picking out the plums, and 
selling them singly by auction. 

Eventually one entire slice, the last left, was dis- 

of after a similar fashion, and was secured after 
a brisk competition by a syndicate of six, for no fewer 
than 780 teeth of all sorts and sizes. 

— molars pass current also among the Was- 
sulus of the West Coast : while the semi-savage Touregs 
of the Libyan Desert are said to utilise camels’ teeth 
for a similar purpose. 

Further south again, in Marotse, as well as among 
the natives of Damaraland, the canines of the lion or 
lioness current readily at the rate of from fifteen’ 
shillings to a sovereign apiece. 

Sharks’ teeth circulate as money almost all over 
Polynesia, and to a lesser extent among the island 
grotips of the China Seas.. While among the natives 
of the Paumoto Archipelago, Harvey found, not so 
very long since, a circulating medium made up en- 


tirely of 
discs of various sizes. 

Glass money has been used from time iminiemorial 
by the Arabs of Feszan and Tazili; and in Upper 
Burmah are huge leaden tokens issued by the late 
King Theebau, and which still do duty, although they 
weigh three-quarters of a pound a-piece, and it takes 
seven of them to equal in value a single Chinese dollar. 

It is not such a great while since nails were used 
regularly as money in the more remote parts of Scot- 


In Lisbon; only a year or two back, the citizens, in 
order to express their disapproval at the action of the 
Government int forcing upon them the debased and 
cumbersome r coinage, to altogether 
forego the. use of it, and to substitute therefor tram 
tickets and postage stamps. . ov 

When Belzu became Dictator of Bolivia he estab- 
lished a paper currency: not, be it noted, a currency 
of redeemable notes, but a currency of actual paper 
maones. 

This he attempted to compel the people to accept 
and use at its face value, his idea being to utilise the 
whole of the available supply of coined silver—which 
he ‘:ad already seized so far as lay in his power—for 

foreign of arms and ammunition. 

Of course, the attempt was foredoomed to failure, 
and it is now chiefly remembered on account of the 
bitter jest uttered in connection therewith by Mel- 
eh ny hil 

while 


being as big and heavy as an ordinary grindstone. 

The early settlers of Virginia made tobacco legal 
currency, and it is used in lieu of money to this day 
by the Apaches, the Yaquis of Northern Mexico, and 
among many of the Dyak tribes. 


When health 
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Rice and oats, as likewise the flat, hard loaves into 
which the peasants bake it after it is ground, are used 
as money in Norway, although, of course, neither is 
recognised as legal tender by the Government. 

Feathers of various kinds, olive-oil, maize, cocoa- 
nuts, and lizard-skins constitute at this present 
moment the regular currency of various isolated 
peoples in different parts of the globe. 

Among the Indians of British Colombia haiqua- 
shells are favoured, to the exclusion of all other 
mediums of exchange; while cowrie-shells possess, of 
course, an almost world-wide reputation in the same 
connection. 

Indeed, their use had, towards the middle of the 
latter half of the last century, spread practically all 
over Central Africa, and had been introduced besides 
into various parts of Asia. 

Cowrie currency is now, however, being displaced 
by silver and gold, although it is still common in many 
of the countries of Further India. — : 
; In Siam, for example, 6,400 cowries are equal to a 

tical,” or about eighteenpence. While in Muniyomh, 
not many years ago, they were so abundant that, 
according to Barth, the king’s annual revenue was 
thirty million shells, 

Of coins proper, as distin 


osmY Face 


Neonoxs consider Christmas Day the best in the year 
for a wedding. 

Present-ctvinc on Christmas Day is geucral through- 
out the world. 

_ Carrots make an excellent cheap substitute for cg: 
in plum-pudding. 

Durme Christmas week 200,000 dozen oysters arc 
consumed in London. 

Srxry thousand tons of oranges, valued at £35 a ton, 
oe British ports yearly. 

UM pudding was originally plum porridge, and 
aie! for Aveakiot, not donee. :- 
+ Culdaff, in Ireland, the game of kamman, a sort of 
hockey, is played on Christmas Day. 
_Curisrmas was first celebrated as a feast of the Cliris- 
tian Church about the year 190a.p. 

Cunmtaas Day at Cape Town is usuall celebrated 
vith picaics. temperature averages dodeg. 

_A gay from Christmas decorations is preserved in 
Yorkshire as a remedy against toothache. : 

Tr is an old Irish superstition that gold should not be 
paid away on Christmas Day, nor silver lent. 

Comper tann’s Christmas amusement was, until lately, 
the Honey Fairs, at which there was dancing. 

servants each endeavour to be the first to 
draw water from the well on Christmas morning. 

Duainc Christmas week three and a half million 
letters a day leave England for Amer:ca and the 
Colonies. 

Ar Ripon it. is customary for grocers to present their 
customers with a pound and a half cf currants to make 
a Christmas pudding. 

Nezarty all the customs and festivities common to 
Christmas-time are derived from the worship of our 
pagan ancestors in Great Britain. 

At Tretyre, Hertfordshire, a cake is made on Christ- 
mas Eve with a hole through it. This is hung on the 
horn of an ox to insure & crop. : 

Tus choir-boys of 1 nm at one time had the privilege 
of selling apples at 2d. apiece to all the congregation 
after the service on mas morning. 

Ons pound in every eight of our Christmas roast bect 
comes from our Colonies, from whom we buy 660,000cwt. 
of killed meat and 140,000 cattle a year. 

Aut Christmas decorations should be left in position 
till Twelfth Day, and a of holly should remain 
somewhere in each room till ednesday. 

In most parts of the world mistletoe is common. It is 
extremely tiful on oak trees in America, and or 
apple trees in Normandy and Brittany. 

In the Navy a curious practice is the “carrying round 
of officers.” Popular officers are shouldered and carried 
wend the decks on Christmas morning, preceded by a 

nd. . 

Tue first. Christmas tree in a British Royal palace w& 
seen in the reign of IV. Lord J. Ru-sell was 
present, and speaks of the tree being covered with 
coloured candles. . 

Tae word “Yule” has in reality nothing to do with 
Christmas. It. is an old Scandinavian word, signifying 
the winter solstice, which was kept as a feast by the old 
hcathen Goths. i 

Tue Christmas ee an annual loes in wager 
in these islands of £13,000,000. This amount of money 
would be sufficient to run a country like Holland or 
Norway for an entire year. : 

On Christmas morning, in Norway, every gateway, 
gable, or barn door is decorated with a sheaf of corn, 
fixed on a tall pole, in order that the birds may eat from 
it their Christmas dinner. 

Ar the Saturnalia, the heathen prototype of Christ- 
mas, it was the Roman custom 1o de e the house 
with evergreens. This was done to give the woodland 
spirits a refuge from the cold. 


i ished from articles, such 
as shells and teeth, which do duty for money, perhaps 
the most curious are the huge iron “dollars’’ as they 
are termed by outside traders, which are occasionally 


met with circulating 
ng the peasantry of Manchuria. 

These core. each about. pol A pounds avoirdupois, 
and are worth: barely two shillings of our money. 
None of them are struck now, and it is a curious fact 
that nearly all those still extant are super-inscribed 
with the name and title of Prince Iyemitsu, one 
of Japan’s most famous “shoguns,’’ or temporal 
emperors. 

. largest gold coin in existence, it may be men- 
tioned, is the Annamese “loof.”” It is worth about 
£68, and its value is written across the face of it in 
Indian ink. ; ‘ 

Notwithstanding this precaution, however, they are 
not looked kindly upon by Europeans, for the natives 
have a playful habit of sawing the huge coins in two 
and scooping out the interior gold. 

Lead is then inserted to maintain the 
weight, and the edges are soldered t 
that to detect the joining is im 
aid of a powerful magnifying glass. 

_The smallest coin in the world having a genuine’ 
circulation is .probably the Maltese “grain,” a tiny 
fragment of bronze about as big round as the top of 
a slate pencil, and worth only one-twelfth of a penny. 

lusignificant as they are, however, both in point of 
size and value, these grains circulate largely among 
the poorer classes of Malta. 

Not long ago a proposal was made to withdraw them, 
substituting instead the ordinary British farthing. 
But so much opposition did it create that it was 
quickly cropped: and last year a new issue was made 
there with King Edward’s profile stamped upon it. 


/ proper 
her so skilfully 
ible, save with the 


“T'w going to have a fine time at Christmas,” 
Miss Kittish to Miss Frocks. “Mr. Huggins is to be 
there, and he is colour-blind, you know. 

“ Does his colour-blindness to your enjoyment?” 

“ Well, he thinks all the holly berries are mistletoe.” 


PRIZES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Uncle Toby Offers Ja gee sages Penknives, Books, 
anuary 26th, » is the last which 
? many 26th, 190d. Ne olition cnn be received. 


On the cover of this number will see the hendin, 
“Pearson's WEEKLY, To Taterest, To Elevate, To Amuse, 


which appears week by week. 
yo ie to do is to cony this he in black | A Cunrermas custom once common all over England, 
The copies must be larger than the , and | but now rarely seen, and only in the western counties, is 
the work must oJ yor pisos go wipe Tee of the | that of the play of “St. George and the Dragon,” per- 
master or mistress of your plier formed on the evening of December 24th. 
‘When the headings are done the teacher should 


A curious old superstition is that. nine holly leaves 
tied ina handkerchief with nine knots, and placed under 
the pillow on Christmas night, will cause the sleeper to 


dream of his or her future wife or husband. 


rules for the closing of shops on Sunday in 
Gomes are relaxed dares weoks pon ah Cheistmas, to 


and school address of the who drew it. As give those who are occu) ied on weekdays an oppor- 

the attempts of each sohos! ate Snimay. make, any -tunity of selecting their C’ sex, 

poo stempta tem will make any HERE i old superstition tliat to be born on 

t ‘cine unless seas ere Chentnas ‘Dey is to be tucky all one’s life, and in Silesi:: 

Sortisonte of ite oll " there is a belief that » boy be on Charistains Day mest 
To the pupil in each echool competing who sends in the be brought up « lawyer or he will become a thief. 


It isa 


You should never buy ig bey wey turkey. 


i hould have firm 
penknife, book of water-coloars, or ba 7 of poor feeding. A fine turkey shc . 
novel immediat ded, and to each of the te flesh. Purchasers should also notice that rednes 
tors eed a Senge Unele Toby considers to be the a conreences about the legs are the sign of an old bird. 
best of a! 


A cvrtovs Roumanian Christmas custom is the 


: Show ‘nin to your school-teacher, and ask him or a hole in the ice. A frantic scramble follows to recoves 
ay Cmpuntien. - sa - ae ae ee sucking-pig, carefully nurtured on mother’s 
milk from the hour at its 


birth,” was formesiy a favourit- 
Royal dish on Christmas Day, and George IV. was par 


purpose of copying will be sent on - cores " 
reased lisher, matt ticularly fond of the head of a sucking-pig, split, w 
of a postcard addroseet WiC. sh , seis : pene and devilled. 


tales, advice on love you seek, 
one penny every week. 


Ae 
Las 


ae 


. handwritin’ of great celobrighta. 


POETRY MARKET DULL. 
«  _ Samm (at the reception) : “ Well, Mr. Rott, how is 
¢ Pe Rott (rang yaung poet) : “Very dull indeed 


—tepo—— 
ABSENT-MINDED Suitor : “ Really, this is awkward. 
_ What did I come here for? Ah, yes, I remember. 
- My dear ont lady, I adore you. Will you grant 
; me your fond 


——efefjoe— 
“You remember that ates g I made of your 
place?” said the artist. “Well, I haven't been able 
, to sell it yet.” 


‘ “Jt must be very realistic,” replied the owner, 
© “for I haven't been able to sell the place yet either!” 


eee — 
, _, Mistress: “That was a v nice letter of Pat- 
\ vick’s po hag you marriage, Mary. t shall I 
: in reply for you?” 
: “Tell him, mum, if you plaze, that when I 
get my wages raised next month, mum, I'll begin to 
‘ gave for the wedding things.” 


—ege{oe— 
3 WHAT DID HE WANT? 


A CERTAIN Spee is a very absent-minded man. 

. He was busily in solving some scientific 

‘ —— The servant hastily opened the door of 
is studio and announced a great family event. 

. * as stranger has arrived.” 


“It is a little boy.” 
“Little boy! Well, ask him what he wants.” 
“4g bought his phonograph he h 
- .“8rxce Brown t his ograph he has 
nogene® silent man. I camer why it fs? 
. é We 


“What?” 
“ He heard himself talk.” 


—+getoo— 
“Do you think those new people will make good 


e 
“Oh, delightful! Why, I can see already that 
they're going to do enough scandalous things to 
keep us in gossip all winter.” : 


260 

-Friznp: “Now that you have made all those 
millions, what will you do?” st 
Nouveau Riche : “I shall retire, and amuse myself 


telling people what a burden wealth is, and how 


happy I was when I was poor!” 


— che 
TROUBLE TO COME. 


“Are you fond of autographs, Mrs. Mush- 
room? ’’ caked the ssthetic fol lady of the 
practical visitor. 

; “Neo, I don’t think much on ’em; but my son 

 who’s away at college has a big collection of the 
; I fancy I'll sur- 
prise him a bit when he gets back home.’ 

“To what way?” 

_ “Well, ye see, some of them celebrights writ 
auch poor writin’ that I had all the names copjed 


ry 


© off in 9 neat hand in a big book. You have no idea 


” how much better they look. That other stuff that 
y couldn’t make out I just burnt up.’’ 
—etoo—- 


“Ah, there are Mr, oe Miss 
Brassey. They seem quite interested in the game.” 
The Caddie: “ Tes,’ males, That’s because you're 

, looking at them.” 


Sue: 


. +38 

Mr, Gowixe: “May I escort you home, Miss 

—— 

.. Miss Cumming: “I promised ma I would not 

"9 peg td anyone to walk home with me, but here comes 
a ‘bus. 


2 ‘ o——eGGtoe—= 
\ _ Scnipiets : “T’ve got a book that will sell this 


Friend : “ New historical novel?” 
Scriblets : “No; it’s a book of excuses for borrow- 


ing money. They're all catalogued—five for ev 
der in the yeer,”” ; =r 


— 00962 
ALTERED TO SUIT. 


. “Yur going to have a crayon of my father hun 
over the mantelpiece,” remarked the proud owner o' 
‘g new and beautiful mansion as expressed his 
: oe satisfaction with the ‘decorations of the 


ry. 
- . Qh, pardon me, it is impossible!” exclaimed the 
archit “The room is Turkish.” 

“ All right,” said the master of the house gravely. 
“Of course, we musn’t spoil the decorations. But 
if I have the artist touch him a little, and put 
a fez on the old gestleman’s head, you'll let him in, 
won't yea?” 


Hinte to 
On house 


Wittis: “Did the doctor do anything to hasten 
your recovery?” ; 
Wallace: “Oh, ; he told me he was going to 


charge me half-a-giinea a visit.” 


=e 

He: “But if a man won’t take ‘no’ for an 
answer? ”’ ; 

She: “Then there is only one thing the girl can 
do—say ‘yes’ to someone else.” 

——o8 ope 

“You are late this afternoon,” said the music 
teacher to his elaborately - powdered and highly- 
decorated young lady pen. : 

“ Yes,” replied the sel, swishing down on the 
music-stool ; “ Ma was so busy in the kitchen that I 
had to wait nearly half an hour for her to sew up & 
tear in one of my gloves.” 


OOP 
- SHOULD SAY, BUT DIDN'T. 


He: “I know your family doesn’t like me, but 


will you bo my wife?” 
She: “Well, I should say not.’ 
Hc (taken aback): “Whew! 
blunt.’ 


She: “I'll repeat, I should say not, but as o 


girl in love doesn’t always say what she should I'll 
say yes:”? , on 
Cr I . bles.’ 
MTIMAN: “I see you grow r own vegetables. 
Suburbanite: “No! aa 
garden so as to keep the chickens at home.’ 


joo— 
.“ WE always have a bit of mistletoe somewhere 


about the house at Christmas,” she remarked. 


“Oh,~as to that,” he answered, taking the initia- 


tive, “I never find it necessary.” 
-—-88He—— 
THE SKELETON. 


It was the eve of Christmas, when 
A skeleton cold and thin 


: 
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Frienp : “ Was it a serious accident ?” 

Motorist: “Oh, no. There were three people 
killed, but the motor was not even scratched.’’ 

SG GS 

“ Anp do you really love me, George?” she asked. 

“Love you!” repeated George, forvenii a 

“Why, while I was bidding you -bye last 
Sunday night, dear, the dog bit a large chunk out of 
my leg, and I never noticed it until I got home. 
Love you!” 


== Ol Ota 
THE CHEAP TURKEY. 

A MERRY company were assembled at the Christ- 
mas dinner table, and all enjoyed the feast of 
things provided by the genial hostess. One 

mn 


guests in a jocular manner asked little T: the 
son of the hostess, a 


where turkeys came from. 


“ Dunno.” he answered ; “but I-van tell you where 


this one came from” (pointing to the one on the 
table). “Ma got it from a tramp for one-and-six- 
Laer *cause the man said he stole it. Didn't he, 
ma 


—-3eho—— 
Borasist : “This, Miss Andrews, is the tobacco 


nt. 
Miss Andrews: “How interesting ! And when 


does it begin to bear cigarettes? 


=e ROG 
“He: “Whom do you think the prettiest girl in 
the room ?” 


She (with a blush) : “Well, if I was someone else, 


I should say I was. 


. sete 

“Para,” said the beautiful girl, as she hid her 
blushing face on her father’s shoulder, “ would you 
object to Mr. Hankinson as a son-in-law? ” 

‘N-no, I suppose not,” said the old gentleman, 
apathetically ; “he might as well be costing me 
something in groceries as in gas and coal.” 


That’s rather 


I simply plant a small 


\ 


Wark ENDIN 
Dec > tte 


@ep 


HIS AMBITION. 


“Youne man,” he asked, “ what is your ambition 
in life?” . ? . . 

“To get rich, sir,” replied the young man, lighting 
a fresh cigar. 

“Not a very aim. But while you are tryin 
to get rich, aren't you spending a good deal o 


Oe! don’t mind the expense, sir. I’m willing to 


796} 
Finest Lawyer: “Does your assistant know any- 
ing ato ere: “Not a thing. W 
r: “Not a thing. We only k 
ides to dea oo wiles . ae 


—-38pe—— 
-Jacx: “Mamma, papa said our bodies are like a 
machine.”” 

Mamma: “Yes, m 
Jack: “ Well, do 
oil up the machine? ” 

——2 03400 —— 


=, Goucmtty : “Have you seen anything of 
Major Golightly: “I heard him say somethi 
cba eine igh pursuit of kaawieaga” ing 


Mrs. tly: “Ah! That means he is looking 
for the governess!” 


1098 o—— 
MATRIMONIAL OR OTHERWISE. 
“Ou, by-the-way, tan you cook?” said young Mr. 


son, they are.” 
have to take cod-liver oil ts 


Spudds to Miss G le. 
Pettey I inquire ; your query is prompted by a 
matrimonial 


ination?” asked the young lady. 
“ Why—er—er—well, yes,” stammered the young 
man. 
“That being the caee, I will answer you fully. 
Yes, I can cook mts, fowls, salmon, and 


venison, besides steak and other delicacies. Can 
you provide them in their raw state?” 


3842 — 

“Srr, allow me to shake hands with you, just by 
way of showing that I know somebody here.” 

“ With pleasure, sir, as I am precisely in the same 
boat as yourself.” 7 


—+$e{00— 
“ How did you begin life? ”? the young man asked 


m: Poid’e beg ”” truthfully replied th 
i in it,’’ truthfu ied the great 
man. “It was here when I pry ic si 


——386(0e=—— 

Tue Kip: “Why should they tell us there is a 
Santa Claus if there isn’t?” 

His Sister: “Mother and father want someone 
to lay the blame on if we don’t get the presents we 
wanted.” 

‘ RIO 


HOW HE REMEMBERED. 


Proressor A. : “Do you know, I find it difficult to 
remember the ages of my children.” 

Professor B.: “I have no such trouble. I was 
born twenty-three hundred years after Socrates, my 
wife eighteen hundred years after the death of 
Tiberius Ceesar, our scn John two thousand years 
after the entrance into Rome of Tiberius Sem- 

ronius Gracchus for the re-enactment of the ‘leges 

icinis,’ and our Amanda fifteen hundred years 
after the beginning of the Folk-wandering—that is 
perfectly simple, you sec.” 


“Your wife told me she was going to give you & 
lovely pair of drawing-room curtains for a Christ- 
mas mt.” " 

# dhe did, and I gave hera beautiful meerschaum 
pipe and two boxes of cigars.” 


—o00—— 

Ans1e: “Why did you refuse Mr. Goldust? I 
am sure the presents and flowers he has sent you 
show him to be in love with you.” ~ . 

- Amy: “I was afraid he had spent all his money 


_ gn me slready.” 


—— 2030 
“Way,” said a youngster to his elder brother, 
4 - herrings have so many more illnesscs than other 


“ Who says do?” asked the youth addressed. 
“Why, this k says that thousands upon 
thousands are cured every year.” 


See a on 37 a eee 
SAVING HIS WIND. - 


Ar a recent Highland gathering, a local aspirant 
had entered his name for several events, and it was 
common. knowledge that he intended winning at 
least dne of them. 

His first attempt was in that hardest of races, 
the “quarter mile,” and he lost very easily. 

“Donal’, Donal’,” exclaimed a mpeerter with 

ye no riu 


a vexed expression, “what wey 
faster??? ; 

“Rin faster!’ echoed Donald, contemptuously, 
“end me reserving masel’ for the bagpipe coni- 
petition !”” 


= pomrere ae <= 


| 
| 
| 


ou ot he 
Xcld matters in HOME 


4 J Kind, 
NOTES ‘you'll find. - 


This prohibition, however, had precisely the reverse 
effect from that which it was intended to have, 

Why not,’”’ I reflected, “take stimulants; or 
indeed, for that matter, anything else that would 
drive away that awful depression?” So I stole out of 
bed and tip-toed into the dining-room, where on the 
— there was, I knew, a decanter of brandy. 

tom this I poured out three parts of a tumbler, and 
swallowed it almost at a draught. 

It was part of a small consignment that reaches me 
every year about the middle of December from a rela- 
tive of mine, a retired Anglo-Indian. Like most of 
his class he is an excellent judge of brandy, and I do 
not sup that any better existed anywhere. 
Neverthel , to me it tasted like a solution of high! 
diluted_oil of vitriol flavoured with assafotida aad 
ink. For this is a playful little way influenza has 
bers a man. The doctors call it depraving the 

e. 

But if there was no gratification to the palate in 
drinking it, the after-effects were sufficiently 


ulating to startling. 
I began by throwing off — trouble = the 


: memorable to me 
ve the dustman a sovereign for 
I spent a whole mornin oo 
of an 


for tu) reasons. I 


od : ' : 
oth 4 eas ie: Baspery er poodle. <A few seconds afterwards the clouds rolled 
some in the dining-room. A giant, invisible | “47, the sun shone ont, and I was even reflecting 
hand prised off the top of my skull, and started stir- | hasily-that there might be worse things than influenza 


about. 

A little later, and I had arrived definitely at the 
conclusion that I rather enjéyed the sensations caused 
by having influenza. 

Just then there was a ring at the front door. The 
servant came along the passage to answer it, as is 
her wont ; but I was there before her. I explained to 
her that she was,a hard-working, conscientious girl 
(as a matter of fact she is neither) and that I would 
save her trouble by opening the door myself. 

The caller proved to be the dustman. He wanted o 
Christmas-box. 

I said, “Certainly,” asked him inside, poured him out 
a liberal dose of the brandy, not forgetting another for 
myself at the same time, and sent him on his way the 


lace. 
4 Two hours of torture followed, and then the doctor. 
He felt my pulse, looked at my tongue, and rammed 
a little glass tube thing—which I have learnt since is 
called a clinical thermometer—under one of my arm- 
pits, instructing me to keep the arm close to my body 
meanwhile. - 

When he withdrew the thermometer, after a la 
of five or six minutes, he looked at it and remar' 
that my temperature was 104 decimal something or 
other, and that it looked as though I were 


in for a pretty sharp attack. richer by a soverei Ih I id 
_ He also asked me if I felt any pain, and, if so y rere. ave also # vague idea, 
, where. I , with a feeble. arhaane at plea- gy ey absolutely certain on the point, 
santry, that. the answer to the first part of his query to ai ith me at my clu 
was a decided affirmative, and that with regard to the I deny altogether, however, that I asked him to be 
second part it would save time if I were to indicate to | pest man at my ‘eldest daughter's fortheuininz wed- 


him, not where I felt pain, but where I didn’t. 

“Which means,’ he remarked, ‘that you are in 
pain 3 age well all over.” 

“Not ‘ well’ all over,” I replied ; “ absolutely 
all Foe except only the top joint of the right- 
hand little finger.” 

“Bad -as that; eh?” he chortled, with that airy 
i uence doctors always affect when discussing 
other people’s ailments. “Never mind, you'll be 
better to-morrow.” 

I wasn't—I was worse. My temples throbbed, 
seemed starting from their sockets, and 
‘pains shot here, there, and every- 


ding. He said I did, when calling at a neighbour’s 
later on in the day, but he was—well, mistaken. 

I do not think, either, that he need have gone out 
of his way to allude to me as a “gent that was 


onion.” 

It was not kind of him. Neither was it giateful. 
Nor do I accept. the implication as true, either wiolly 
or in part. ee ; 

Nevertheless, over the other ‘happenin nd 
alleged happenings—of that eventful day, I think it 
best to draw the veil of a-convenient and merciful 
oblivion. , 

I will simply content myself with recording the fact 
that when the doctor was sent for towards evening 
he was exceedingly angry, and I was exceedingly ill— 
more ill,.in fact, than before. 

His anger soon vanished, but my illness continued 
for some time. Indeed, for weeks I was as weak as a 
kitten and as cross as.a bear. This,.they told me, was 


back on sardines and 


tinned for its Christmas dinner. rt and parcel of the “ after effects” of the ailment. 
T don’t Boog wey I should have been pleased to_hear PeBut in Phe end I got gradually better. I began to 


this. I merely record the fact. Certain it is that I 
afterwards went three times to Mount Pleasant to 
complain about the loss of that very bird, and to 
demand compensation. But on that Christmas Day 
the carelessness that had let it go astray appealed to 
me in the light of a beneficent dispensation of Provi- 
dence : 


detect some slight traces of flavour in devilled kidneys, 
and was even able to tell the difference, by taste alone, 
between curried pheasant and arrowroot. 

Lastly my strength came back, and I went out look- 
ing for one of those inspired idiots who are always 
making jokes about influenza. 

I found one. He was a smaller man than I. I hit 


him on the nose. 


et tes 
THEY WANTED TO BE DETECTIVES. 


Sweer Gini: “Pa, the house next door was robbed 


” 
Pa: gracious! Next door?” 
Sweet Girl: “Yes, and the burglars have been in 


all the sins I had ever been guilty of, together ao three houses in this terrace within a week.” 
@ great many I had not, and each one I recalled, or | ‘"D00 T Know it. It’s terrible! But what can we 


ed I lied, brought with it its own instal- 
oe a. to add to a bulk that 


d ? ” 
“Bereet Girl: “I was thinking it might be a good 


if 


sorrow awd 


was ever growing, lan for Mr. Nicefello and me to sit up a few nights 
‘gud ever grcwing blacker. P ” 
The disea came towards midday, when I rolled | °"¢ watch for them 

Pendle T &@ very y of anguish because of a pet © Anp why, ae did you tell Willie you wouldn’t 
= is little wife? 

ant LS ete ee chat eras Pet | to sid ad wet aeee he didn’t ast till he knowed I had a new 
; A ” 

in the least. It was all quite real to me. There lay axpeuce: 

the poor little creature in its death agonies, gazing 


A BEAUTIFUL MODEL RAILWAY 


chfully from fast-glasing eyes, while 


wp at me sy , i 
I wept over it tears both copious and bitter. 
In the middle of one of the worst paroxysms the (designed by W. J. Bassett-Lowke, of Northampton) 
Indeed — He did not seem at all ped riond. is gicen away in the current number of Tue Boys’ Leaver. 
, he said that such an exhibition was le’ of y, fo The locomotive alone is pseag for feet long, and is a model 
typical and by no mean on nag eer, ye of the famous London and North-Western express engine 
of spirits, which a ost invaria’ ly shows | «. Black Prince.” The bogie carriage is eighteen inches long, 
iteelf at some time or other during the progress of | and painted in correct London and North-Western colours. 
the disease. ‘A set of rails is also given away, the complete outfit making 
—~ After giving utterance to this reflection he went | a Christmas gift for o sr young man. THE 
way, his parting instructions being that I was on no} Bors’ Leapge costs a penny every uesday, and the offe:: 
pon ary hg any stimulants that day. of the railway is made in the current number. 


account to teke 


lendid tale, the greatest one for years, 


S: . G. Welle, in 


By 


IN’ 


<a 


a 

Rr him a double-barrelled 
when 
says, coming down against the light, so that he could 
not see it very distinctly, and as it came it made « 
drone “like a motor-car.”’ 


weirdly unbirdlike. 


either fair on the ran-dan-dan or else off his blooi:’ | 


The Effect of Ambrosia on Living Things. 
It was a keeper named Godfrey on the estate of 


Lieut.-Col. Rupert Hick near Maidstone who en- 
countered and 
monstrous wasps of whom history has any record. He 
was walking knec-high in bracken across an o cy 
in the beechwoods sees diversify Lieut. "Hicks 


ad the luck to kill the first of the 


. Hick’s 
sentanatety 
n—over oulder. 

he first caught sight of the thing. It was, he 


rk, and he was carrying his gun—ve' 


He admits he was fright- 


ened. It was evidently as big or bigger than a barn 
owl, and, to his practised eye, its flight, and particu. 
larly the misty whirl of its wings, must have seemec 


i e. The instinct of self-defence, | 
fancy, mingled with long habit, when as he says, he 
“let fly, right away.” 

The queerness of the experience probably affected 
his aim; at any rate, most of his shot missed, and th: 
thing merely droppéd for a moment with an angr: 
“ Wuzzsz”’ that revealed the wasp at once, and ther 
rose Mgain, with all its stripes shizing against th 
light. He says it turned on him. At any rate, he 
fired his second barrel at less than twenty yards anc 
threw down his gun, ran a pace or so, and ducked tv 
avoid it. . 

It flew, he is convinced, within a yard of him, strucl: 
the ground, rose again, came down again perha 
thirty yards away, and rolled over with its rf 
wriggling and its sting stabbing out and back in it. 
last agony. He emptied both barrels into it again 
before he ventured to go near. 

When he came to measure the thing, he found it 
twenty-seven and a half inches across its open wi 
and its sting was three inches long. The abdomen 
blown clean off from its body, but he estimated the 


~ 


. 


pe 3 of the creature from head to sting as eightepn 
inches--- hich is very nearly correct. Its compoupc 
eyes were the size of penuy pieces, . 

That is the first authenticated appearance of thds 
giont wasps, Tin: fey after, a evclist ridin; ‘up 
down the hill hetween Seves.2hs and Tombrrts oor 
narrowly wis cd running Gver a second of these pou ot 
that was crawling across the veadwas. Bie ye ge 
seemed to alarm nm, and wo rese with ¢ noise ike & 
saw mill. His bievele purped the foutpath 1 the 
emotion of the momeni, iii when he could leo! o cck. 
the wasp was soayinig away “above t)e ver: - ed: 


Westerham. < 

After riding unsteadily for a little time, he put on 
his brake ounted—he was trembling +o violently 
that he over his machine in doing so—and sat 
down by the roadside to recover. \ 

After that, curiously enough, there is no record o! 
any big wasps being seen for three days. I find, o: 
consulting the meteorological record of those da}: 
that they were overcast and-chilly, with local showers. 
which may perhaps account for this intermission. 
Then on the fourth day came blue sky and brilliant 
sunshine, and such an outburst of wasps as the world 
had surely never seen before. 

How many big wasps came out that day it is impos- 
sible to guess. here are at least fifty accounts o' 
their apparition. There was one victim, 4 grocer, wh: 
discovered one of these monsters in a sugar cask, anc 
very rashly attacked it with a spade as it rose. Hi 
struck it to the ground for a moment, and it stung 
him through the boot as he struck at it again and cut 
its body in half. He was first dead of the two. 

The most dramatic of the fifty appearances was cer- 
tainly that of the wasp that visited the Britis! 
Museum about midday,dropping quietly out of the blu 
upon one of the innumerable igeons that feed in th 
courtyard of that building, an ying up to the cornic. 
to devour its victim at leisure. After that it crawled 
for a time over the Museum roof, entered the dom 
of the reading-room by a skylight, buzzed about insid: 
it for some little time—there was a stampede amon 
the readers—and at last found another window aut 
vanished again with a sudden silence from human 
observation. . <e : 

The streets that evening resounded with the cry. 
the newspaper placards gave themselves up exclusively 
in the bi t of letters to the “Gigantic Wasps in 
Kent.”’ Agitated editors and assistant editors ran up 
and down tortuous staircases bawling things about 
“ wasps.” 

And, as you'll find if you go on reading “ The Food 
of the Gods,” from which exciting story the ahove 

assage is extracted, wasps are only one of the plague- 
that begin to infest the world after the marvellous 
Food was invented pent phe giant petite gies 
rats, ginnt vegetation. And the strangest part of it 
is ‘at if a hi tt being eats fhe wonderful ~ Food ot 
the Gods,’’ he, too, will grow to enormous proportions. 

You can read the first instalment of this startling 
serial in the Christmas Prarsox’s MaGazixe. now on 
sale everywhere at a shilling. 
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Machhes tw Beat 


‘)Atmost human,” is an expression sometimes 


applied to any s 
forginstance, as American screw-cutti 
<A tony bes sonst at work in the Enfield 
Faetory. The 
shape of quite perfectly cut and finished 
machines seem more than human. A baro- 
meter has been devised by Kohlrasch and Topla which 
iacge sensitive to alterations im = 

or shut- 


other in 
screws, 


11 Arms 
wire goes in at one end, and, without 
alk, of any kind from attendants, comes out at the 


It is somewhat similar in its working to the panto- 
graph, and consists of two revolving drills une 
tally. There is a third pointer which has a 

piece of wood at the end instead of a drill. : 

The operator moves this latter pencil slowly over 
the surface of the ob he wishes to copy, and the 
drills, worked by raulic er, follow his move- 
ments, cutting and excavating as they go. At a 
recent trial two marble busts of one person were 
executed from life in one day. . 

Szcepanik, the Polish wizard who invented the 
electroscope, by which it is possible to see at a great 
distance, is sible for an electric weavin 
machine, wide dase work far beyond anything whic 
unassisted man could produce. 

By its means a design for an elaborate piece of 
tapestry, which would have taken six to eight months 
to make by hand, is now finisHed within an hour, and 
that with an accuracy far more perfect than the eye 
of any human being could achieve, This result is 
arrived at by photography. 

The camera is the biggest in existence. It weighs 
two tons, and the plates are four feet square. Each 
late or “raster,’”’ as it is called, is ruled into no 
‘ewer than ei undred thousand small squares or 
oblongs, the shape varying with the pattern to be 
woven. 

It has been estimated that this Invention is saving 
considerably over two millions sterling a year in the 
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Odd Recreations that Royalties Indulge Ia, 


Tux Shah is one of the most expert knitte 
world, and, when last in this country, suet Had 
Prince of Wales with a beautifully knitted silk pair 
of stockings, which the Royal giver had worked him. 


self. 
The stitch with which the stockings were work. 

very uncommon one, no fewer than nine need! nha 
ich 


Such work was considered effeminate and quite un- 
suitable for a Crown Prince. The therefore 
to do his crochet work under some difficulties, for when. 
ever he was seen at such work, it was promptly taken 
from him. 

At lagt, however, he made a compromise that he 
should be allowed to do crochet 
work for an hour three days a 


of s door in the in which week, and during that time he 
is caliclne t o0k th made a mi ificent crochet lace 
ter swinging. ° shawl, wi is now in the pos- 
ers have attained a SS ee session of Queen Alexandra. 
on ‘almost unthinkable. + owe : ~ Pryor Tang oon. _ has 
fame, er, By i Readers, in friendship's name [ wisn you well, crochet work, dee he hes ae 
re known as a bolometer, The best of luck wherever you may dwell. other occupations and duties to 
whish will detect the heat of | Health, wealth.and happiness your steps attend, Ae the nike en ete 
- gatile! i And éver may you feel.that I'm your. friend. handkerchief, that he has not lost 
Bake this instrument out of : his skill with the crochet needle. 
‘ r= lial The Grand Duke of Hesse de- 


Ni gue Cert from the fixed 
sama wane 
dstermined. 
It is well known that a grain cr 


' twovof musk will perfume a room 
for years without appreciably 


t, Tea Throughout. the coming year may Fate be kind, 
_ And help you always what you seek to find. doing embroidery work of a very 
May jjoy be born with each succeeding day, .. - 
. May wealth of love abound and with you stay. 


“When Cupid hurls his darts or draws his bow, 
May he the. target hit and cause to glow - 

His matchless lovelight, without which this life 
Must. needs be full of sadness and of strife. 


votes a great deal of his time to 


laborate and really beautiful 
character. 

He embroidered a shawl in 
twelve — colours, ves de- 
8 represen a num f 
episodes in the ehteey of = de 
tinguished noble family. The 
shawl was sold at a bazaar in 
oan for £250, frag we after- 
wards purchased an ri 
ee for double hat pata, 


losing ee, ot an ttalian / Would that this greeting to you I might speak eee en noel wan at 
. a ta weighs ead Fin |. ‘To you for whom I'm working all the week. 7 broidery worker, Reagh fh sous 
seis or ceteneet. we this year be bound with friendship's chain, ; {ne now since = done any- 
horizontally ‘ext ~ And linked together thus may we remain. Some years ago, whilst boar 
to be weighed is placed on = : . : . hunting, the Emperor met an old 
near ite free end woman who was selling some 

amount of flexure uced embroidered chair covers. 


rt of a millionth of a 
sea does well if he can count twelve 
second. The ‘ore beats man by 


than t million times. 

q ting machine invented by that clever 
Australian, Babbage, is little short of a miracle. 
once Pod op ie me ss it ae ew by the 

, devi t tente ignor Torres 
eich enginate : in Madrid. 


e 7 
te ia about the size of an ordinary coffee mill, its 
mt parts being a crank and o number of 
r wheels and discs. It is for the solution of 
tions. A model has been sent by the inventor 
tothe Academy of Sciences at Paris, and those who 
tested it say that within thirty seconds it will 
oe the most diffeult equation that can be framed. 
To come down to more simple every-day matters, it 
is mew possible to cut hair by machinery. > 
The new haér-cutting machine looks very like the 
cap worn by 2 water polo player. Attac to its 
under surface are twenty-six small pairs of scissors, 
working independently of the rest. 
“All the operator need do is to wind up the clock- 
machinery, adjust the cap, and wait until the 
e has ‘ine its work, is it accomplishes 
wii twenty-five seconds. 
A famous novelist has recently secured the British 
patent rights of an Italian invention known as the 
. Everyone who has ever visited a 
acnl s studio knows well what a lengthy and 
tedious task it is to carve a statue, or even to copy one 
already in_ existence. 
Signor Bontempi, of Naples, the inventor of the 
eoulptogreph, does with his machine in a single day 
what formerly occupicd a sculptor for two whole 


ths. 
Pood, marble, or metal are all alike to this amazing 
invention. . 


Kaow Mr. X. whose 


textile industries. Whén universally adopted, this 
amount wi] be largely increased. 
Such simple operations as the threading of needles 


can now be done by machinery. In making Swiss or 

lace on a loom, many hundreds, or even 
, of threaded needles are employed. For- 
merly the threading was -all done by hand, and was 
naturally a very slow process. 

The new machine, which is almost entirely auto- 
matic, takes the needles one by one from a hopper, 
carries each along, threads it, ties a knot, cuts the 
thread off even, takes the needle across to its proper 
place, and sticks it in a rack. It works ceaselessly at 
the terrific rate of 

a nd needles a minute! 

The new automatic potato planter only requires that 
potatoes shall be supplied to it. It does the rest on 
its own initiative. It takes the potatoes one by one, 
cuts each into halves, quarters, or any desired number 
of parts, and separates the eyes. it plants at 
any desired distance along a furrow. 

As it drops each eye it covers it lightly with earth, 
adds a dose of fertiliser, and smoothes all down. It 
does the work of twenty to fifty men in a day, and 
all with absolute accuracy. 

Another machine which appears to the amazed 
spectator to be endowed with human thinking powers, 
as well as more than human muscles and a » is 
the apes dredge. It can dredge a couple of he 
sand cubic yards on three tons of coal. 

It stands in water of 20ft. or so, on its own legs, 
without moorings, and moves about, crab fashion, 
in any direction on these legs. It can load barges, 
dig foundations, drive piles or pull them, lift great 
rocks or wrecks with equal ease, dredge hard clay or 
soft mud, and, as a facetious American recently 

|, do almost anything but vote, 3 


The Royal huntsman, who was 
unknown to the old woman, recog- 
nised one of the covers as an exact 
copy of a piece of work which he 
had done himself many years 

* previously, and he inquired from 
the woman where she had got that particular bit of 
work from.' 

“TI copied that cover,” said the woman, “from a picce 
of work which the Emperor himself did with his own 
hands, and which he gave to my poor dead husband 
years gone by. I wouldn't sell the original for all the 
money in the world, but I'll let you have this picce, 
which is a very good copy, for £5.” 

The Emperor at once recollected having given the 
embroidered cover to an old retainer, Mie 4 was much 
touched at the woman's story. He asked her where shu 
lived, promising to send for the cover, and at the samv 
time saying that he would send her the money she 
asked for it. ‘ 

What was the old woman’s surprise when the {fo!low- 


‘ing day a messenger —= Royal livery rode up 


to her humble cot and handed her a letter, which 
contained a sum of £50, besides an autographed letter 
from the Emperor expressing many wishes for her 


-welfare, and an order for twelve large embruidered chair 


covers of exactly the same design as the one he had 
purchased, 

President Loubet used to do some lace work many 
years ago, but he is very touchy upon the subject, and 


-thinks such work altogether too frivolous aa occupation 


for a man. 

Once, when asked point blank by an old lady if he 
had not done some lace work in his youth, the Presi- 
dent, regarding her sternly, replied: “Yes, madam, 
but I have put away the follies of youth many years 


ae 7 Japan, needlework is considered = @ proper 
occupation for the sterner sex, and tha ror him- 
self has done_some beautiful embroidery cork. Among 
the poorer classes in Japan it is the custom for the 
men to knit their own stockings, an occupation at 
which they can frequently be seen enployéd.. 


szies have so many people teased ? 


w 
Hie pages in the ROYAL MAG. with eagernese are seized, 
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This new.novel is one of the most entrancing ever written. If you read this page you will have to continue reading to the end, 


DR. WYNNE'S. REVENGE. 


WILLIAM WESTALL'’S LAST ROMANCE, 


CHAPTER ONE. 
The 

PassincrorD Recrory stands on the sunny side of a 
gentle acclivity, within bowshot of the fourteenth century 
church, grey with age, and so hidden among trees that the 
only part visible from the road is the tall spire, which over- 
tops them. The house, albeit less ancient, is equally quaint. 
Built bit by bit at divers times and in various styles of 
architecture, the general effect, though somewhat incon- 
gruous, is highly picturesque. Like the church, it is begirt 
with trees, beloved of rooks. The old-fashioned porch is 
festooried with honeysuckle, the mullioned windows are 
framed in ivy, the shrubs are a show, the lawns lovely, the 
gardens good to see. 

To the casual wayfarer it seems an abode of delight, as 
ee ee and that 

id surroundings so fair a holy peace must prevail and 


Though Daryl may have been no worse, he looked “Nothing,” laughed W. . “M in thi ] 
poo ie He dark face was of a deathly pallor and | would ge all . ‘oa would have to Yor. under the sod. 
spotted with blood, his head bound with a blood-stained | However, it would be a painless death——” 
handkerchief, his body, as might seem, lifeless. “Don't talk about ee Mr. Alfred. It’s nayther 
inne — regarded = ah ight, -_, aged he was | seemly nor lucky,” said Mrs. Sharples gravely. “ Will 

0 > '» ’ k : 
broken sas, cecal Sn lo my oo oe mand har ve your tay now, or after you've changed them 


ve. 
“I think so, madam. There is no reason why he should 
ean be i‘ as — pencermed oe eflort shall be spared 
im through,” returned , with more confi- 
dence than he felt _ 
~ Theak Sos! Thank God! Let also, doctor, I thank 
uu wi my heart,” murmured Mrs. Daryl. 

Eileen thanked him with her eyes. 

Wynne followed the stricken man to his room, and, 
ed by his. father and the butler, undressed and put him 
to bed, and thoroughly overhauled him. 

What is your opinion now!” asked the rector. 

“More favourable than when I first saw him. The only 
bone broken is a rib. The cuts and bruises are not serious, 
nor, I think, is the ctarenees - severe. When he will 
recover consciousness it is ible to say; ina 
few hours, ibly not for cua = two, Bu . 
nursing, I for the best.” 

“ And God’s blessing,” added the rector, reverently, and 
then, leaving the patient in charge of his mother, they went 
to luncheon, where they were joined by Eileen and Tilter. 
Wynne, a keen and shrewd observer, as a doctor ought to 
be, was struck by the ,unwonted quietness of Tilter’s 
manner. 

Though with men usually rather talkative, he had little 
to say, stole frequent glances at Miss Daryl, and when 
she spoke never failed to smile. This suggested the answer 
to a question which Wynne had already asked himself, 
Why Tilter had shown so much interest in Daryl, covering 
the fallen man with his coat, fetching a cart, volunteering 
a — Sh “Job's messenger,” and in other respects been _so 

al, een ae 
_ No motive less powerful than love could ever have 
induced so mighty a Nimrod to lose one of the last days, 
and, probably, one of the best runs of the season. Even 
after delivering his he might have tried to find his 
second horse and rejoin the hunt. 

Miss Daryl, however, took little notice of him, and 
seemed quite unaware of her conquest—if conquest it were. 
Eut there was no telling what might be passing in her 


ban ve ae Leet tea. I a c mone and herey 
Rectory. Young rather 
badly hurt,” added Wynne, and then told vlodly “orbat had 


y word, it's a good job you were there!” exclaimed 
the housekeeper. “You Bvt thie you back, sure enough. 
But you'll have a bite and a sup afore set off?” 

Kno that if he refused Mrs. Sharples would lc 
unhappy, ee ~~ — to cas fgemoeon 

ec an i 
wis te lsd ut suc! gs as would require 


On his Fae he vor ying set out in the Gialng toe. 

id it was a as were t , & gradely 
good Job,” repeated Mee as. she poured out the 

And, if you cure Mr. 1; it'll be a feather in 
your cap. They are biggish folk, aren't they!” 

“ Anyhow, they are a county family, and the rector is 

ly respected and widely known,” said Wynne. “Yes, 
if I _am so fortunate as to pull Guy through, it will be a 

thing, and may improve my practice. And I shall 
owe it to hunting. Yet some of: the neighbours say that 
I ought not to hunt, that I cannot afford to hunt. But 
it ly costs little more than the five pounds I subscribe. 
One horse is not enough for my work, two are rather too 
much, so, between them, I Gove in a day now and then 
without extra cost. And it is likely to bring me patients. 
Tilter, whose acquaintance I made in the field, has intro- 
duced me to several of his friends, and, as I have heard, 
spoken very well of me.” 

“You mean him as lives at Warcock Hall?” 

“Yes, Mr. Meredith Tilter, of Warcock Hall. He con- 
sulted me about his mother, too, and I saw her and did 
what I could for her. But the poor old lady is suffering 
from an incurable complaint, and, as I had to tell her son, 
her days are num ” 

“What is it? The complaint, I mean!” 

“ Anno Domini.” 

“Anny domino! I don’ know as I ever yerd o° that 
complaint. Is it some sort o’ cancer, cr what?” inquired 
Mrs. Sharples anxiously. 

.“ Anno nini,” repeated Wynne, smiling. “ What will 
kill us all, if we live long enough—-ol is 

“I see, th’ year of our Lord—that’s time. But why 
couldnt you say so without making a riddle ont: I'm 
not pa at riddles.” 

“It isn’t a riddle, Mrs. Sharples; it’s a metaphor.” 

“That's waur. I'd sooner have a riddle than a metaphor. 
Have another cup?” 

“No, thank you,” returned Wynne, rising. “Have } 
been wanted to-day!” 

“Not till just now. But you are like to be wanted to- 
morrow. Four or five called while you were out. You'll 
find their names on th’ slate, and while you were dofting 
and donning ther came a lad fro’ Collier's Row, name o 
Judkins, to say as one o’ th’ childer is zradely bad, and 
they want you to go as soon as you «an. But you cannot, 
can you?” : ‘ dice ‘ 

“T must. I am not going to m: rer patients, 
whatever becomes of the others. It ‘went te make than a 
mile out of my way.” 

“They'll never pay you.” 

“T think they will; they are honest folk, and, if they 
don’t, it won't ruin me. It’s a doctor’s fate—some people 
think it is his duty—to do much for ef little, often for 
nothing at all. But I must be off. Tell Pickles to bring 
the dog-cart round, while I go to the surgery for a minute. 


But even in Paradise there was a snake, and Paradise 


heart,” a maiden of some twenty summers. A blonde she 
with golden locks, erg boon face matched her hair 
a 


» above all, the sweetness of her smile, 
the irregularity of her features and 
the defects of her complexion. 


Fr 
i 
E 


oO , hat. 
“Why, it is Mr. Tilter! What can he want, I wonder?” 
says Mrs. Daryl. 
“ A glass of sherry for himself, and gruel for his horse,” 
Miss Daryl. 


words were scarcely out of her mouth when Tilter 
drew rein, and slid from the saddle. 
“Are the hounds coming!” demanded the young lady 


“It is Guy. Somet has happened to him, and you 
are come to tell us. to see it in your face. Oh, don't 


way to make, and a pracre (acquired by taking a house 
us in | ” she cried. y. occup’ by a 


got s cut on the head, aya had his shoulder put out. , His 
a k and ditch, fell into the ditch 
Wi 


Broke his back ! And yet you say he is not killed!” 
Guy from under him before any ; damage was done, 
poet = luck would have it, Dr. Wynne, of Ryefield, the 
young fellow who succeeded old Dr. Trotter, you know, 
was with us, and did everything possible—stitched up the 
and i: 


among the gentry, the class to which the Daryls belonged, 
the rector Bing not only a pores and the patron of his 
own living, but a squire with acres ir Y 

were nice rt too—especially the girl. who, though plain- 


me till about ten o'clock to-morrow.” 

‘A few minutes afterwards, Wynne was on his way. The 
weather had worsened since morning, and soon the rain 
began to fall heavily. Nevertheless, he drove round by 
Collier's Row and saw the sick child, then made for Passing- 
ford. ° 
About a mile from his destination he saw a mounted man, 
in whom he presently recognised one of the rectory grooms, 
coming on at a hand-gallop. : : 

‘As soon as they were within hail of each other, the rider 
pulled up, and Wynne, seeing that he had something to 
communicate, did the same. : 

The doctor's heart sank. He feared the man was going 
to tell him that his patient was dead. 

“What is it?” he demanded. 

“The rector sent me to meet you and ask you tc come 
quickly,” was the answer. . . ; 

“I ‘hope Mr. Guy is not worse?” queried Wynno 

iously. 
al = afraid he is. sir. The rector seemed very much 
ccncerned, and Mrs. Daryl was in tears.” 

Wynne gave Pillbox a cut with his whip, and the horse 
went on at his fastest trot. ; 

Five minut, ‘ater he ape up at the rectory door. Mr 
Dary!, who had heard the wheels, met him in the porch. _ 

« Thank Heaven you have come,” he said in a tone 6; 
relief. “Guy is stil insensible, ana tooks so ill that w*, 
are afraid he is sinking.” ; oe 

“T hope not.” replicd Wynne. and, after taking ef hi 
wet overcoat, followed the rector into the sick room. 


pad pot or so, and Dr. ba bene! renee me te say that you 
tter prepare a room on ground floor. 
“Tt shall be done,” answered the rector, who had come 


tion. “I fear you are -naturedly making the best of a | stable in the rear. Thither, on his arrival, he rode, and, 
bad business, Mr. Tilter, but I thank Heaven the boy is , after handing his horse to Pickles, his groom and man-of- 
alive and not dead. Eugenia and Eileen, will you see about i all-work, bade him harness Pillbox and put him on the 
bringing a bed downstairs while I and find or make } pillar reins, as he should presently require to go out in the 
I Wont yo BES YOR | Ean be modest establishment. Its personnel 
horse d to the stables, Mr. Tilter?” ynne a ve s . : 

In ies tek = hour everything was ready, and Eileen comprised only Pic les and Mrs. Sharples, a mi aisaged 
and her mother were ing wistfully down the avenue, Lancashire woman, who had known the doctor from his 
waiting for the cart, which presently turned ag ane lodge yom ee gg eee = poem ome i ee 
Bt; and came slowly towards the house. The horse was | as t aah, Pickles a ed the , and tne ghd 

-crowned hat and hunting- kitchen fire, and fetc coals. Mrs. 
— Emre nc He acy bane se ee Na kad's ie rest, and did it so well that Wynne was freer from 
ruddy natured, clean-shaven face, and, as Eileen | domestic worries and more comfortable than if he had lived 
afterwards noted, truthful, bright blue eyes. As the cart | in : big house ana been waited on by a regiment of maids 
ade his bow. men-servants. . 7 
pel Dr 6g ge “ Mr. Daryl, an elderly " Well, how have yo’ gone on?” she asked, as he entered 
gentleman, with clear-cut features and a dignified manner, | at the back door. * You're muddy enough, anyhow. Them 
and, on Dr. Wynne giving an affimative nod, added : “ We | boots a take ephgommay ie will that, had these s 
i i mi a ‘ 

wm Ey ealiged ta you: Macias, Hew’ poet hope! "yon haven't?” I'm glad Pd hear i always 

sal has borne X ell, and is, I think, no | uneasy when you're off hunting. It’s so terri ljangerous. 
maha” Wes the por” nye Ay but the sooner we get | You night be thrown off and break your neck. What 
him to bed the better.” | would you do then? 


. where it to set, your wife desires to Know, 
ee at toorkpy's MAG. will tell her where to g0. 


I shall stay all night at the rectory, so you need not expect, 


~ eooie 
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(Machines ta Beat 


More Sensitive than 
. Bye or Ear. 
The will 
Measure the Heat of 
>. i . . @ Candie at a Mile. 

{While Another Machine Will Weigh the Scent 

of a Rose. 

“%Aumosr human,” is an ex ion sometimes 
applied to any ly wonde invention. Such, 
forginstance, as American screw-cutti: — — 

rms 


ich may be seen at work in the Enfield 
The wire goes in at one end, and, without 


akk.of any kind from attendants, comes out at the 
other in the 


shape of quite perfectly cut and finished 


screws. 


Qther machines seem more than human 


A baro- 


meter has been devised by Kohlrasch and Topla which 


GAPRARSONS WRARLY et 


It is somewhat similar in its working to the panto- 
graph, and consists of two revolving drills ting 
horizontally. There is a third pointer has a 


w 
piece of wood at the end instead of a drill. ‘ 
The operator moves this latter pencil slowly over 
the surface of the ob he wishes to copy, and the 
drills, worked by hydraulic er, follow his move- 
ments, cutting and excavat as they go. At a 
recent trial two marble busts of one person were 
executed from life in one day. . 
Szcepanik, the Polish wizard who invented the 


electroscope, by which it is possible to see at a great 
distance, is sible for an electric weavin 
machine, which work far beyond anything whi 


unassisted man could luce. 

By its means a design for an elaborate piece of 
tapestry, which would have taken six to eight months 
to make by hand, is now finislfed within an hour, and 
that with an accuracy far — than the eye 
of any human being could . This result is 


arrived at by Yo 
The camera is the b in existence. It weighs 
two tons, and the plates are four feet square. Each 


late or “raster,” as it is called, is ruled into no 
ewer than eight hundred thousand small squares or 
oblongs, the shape varying with the pattern to be 
woven. ; 

It has been estimated that this Invention is saving 
considerably over two millions sterling a year in the 


MY WISH FOR 1904. 


Readers, in friendship'’s name [ wisn you well, 
The best of luck wherever you may dwell. 

Health, wealth.and happiness your steps attend, 
And éver may you feel.that I'm your friend. 


Throughout. the coming year may Fate be kind, 

_ And help you always what you seek to find. 

May joy be born with each succeeding day, . 
May wealth of Jove abound and with you stay. 


-)"When Cupid hurls his darts or draws his bow, 


Odd Recreations that Royalties Indulge in. 
Tun Shah is one of the most expert knitters i 
world, and, when last in this country, prescnted tn 
Prince of Wales with a beautifully knitted silk pair 
of stockings, which the Royal giver had worked him. 


self. 

The stitch with which the stockings were worked was 
& very uncommon one, no fewer than nine needles being 
emplered by the Shah in the working of the stockings, 
which, it is said, took over six months to complete. 

The Crown Prince of Denmark delights in doing 
crochet work. At quite an early age the Crown Prince 
developed a taste for this sort of work, but was given 
no encouragement to acquire any skill with a crochet 


Such work was considered effeminate and quite un- 
suitable for a Crown Prince. e. therefore 
to do his crochet work under some difficulties, for when- 
ever he was seen at such work, it was promptly taken 
from him. 

At lagt, however, he made a compromise that he 
should be allowed to do crochet 
work for an hour three days a 

and during that time he 


. Recently, the Crown Prince has 
not had much time to devote 1 
crochet work, for he has many 
other occupations and duties to 
attend to, but at times he shows, 
by the oo. 3 @ lace tie or 
handkerchief, that he has not lost 
his skill with the crochet needle. 

The Grand Duke of Hesse de- 
votes a great deal of his time to 
doing embroidery work of a wry 

elaborate and really beautiful 
character. 

He embroidered a shawl in 
twelve i colours, _ de- 
8 representing a number of 
opleodes in the history of 


stars pan a dis- 
has been accurately May he the. target hit and cause to glow ; tinguished noble family. The 
determined His matchless lovelight, without which thas life shawl was sold at = bazaar in 


feat musk ho fl igre a — 
wi appreciably 
lor years ppreciat 


It is well known that s grain cr 


‘amount of flexure prod 
‘cobscrved under a powerful 


‘professor, named Fed- 
en, has devised an instrument 


will — a 4 
hundred! nth or @ 
; 7 on kale does well if can count twelve 
second. t therefore beats man by 
; than t 


ustralian, Bal 
oe cendorial as it is, it has been su 


million times. 
lating machine invented by that clever 
, is little short of a miracle. 
rpassed by 
ice latel, tented ignor Torres, 
cal device lately pa by Signe s 


e . ry 
qe is about the size of an ordinary coffee mill, its 


ent parts being a crank and a number of 


copper wheels and discs. It is for the solution of 


equations. 


A model has been sent by the inventor 


to'the Academy of Sciences at Paris, and those who 


salve 


"The wew heér-cutting machine looks ve 
cap. 


tested it say that within thirty seconds it will 
the most difficult equation that can be framed. 
To come down to more simple every-day matters, it 
possible to cut hair by machinery. nS 4 
ike the 


worn by a water polo player. Attached to its 


under surface are twenty-six small pairs of scissors, 


~ 


work mochinery, 


working independently of the rest. 

the operator need do is to wind up the clock- 
adjust the cap, and wait until the 
ne its work. This it accomplishes 


ne has 
main twenty-five seconds. 


tent rights of 
pa re Eve 


A famous novelist has recently secured the British 
Italian invention known as the 

Everyone who has ever visited a 
3 studio knows well what a lengthy and 


tedious task it is to carve a statue, or even to copy one 
already in_ existence. 


ont pi sal occupicd a sculptor for two whole 


invent 


Signor Bontempi, of Naples, the inventor of the 
dota with kis mashite tx 5 stagie dey 


ths. 
cod, Marble, or metal are all alike to this amazing 
ion. : 


Know Mr. X. whose 


Must, needs be full of sadness and of strife. 


“Would that this greeting to you I might speak, 
‘. ‘To you for whom I'm working all the week. 
we this year be bound with friendship's chain, 
And linked together thus may we remain. 


textile industries. Whén universally adopted, this 
amount wij} be largely increased. 

Such simple operations as the threading of needles 
can now be done by machinery. In making Swiss or 
Hamburg lace on a loom, many hundreds, or even 
thousands, of threaded needles are employed. For- 
merly the threading was all done by hand, and was 
naturally a very slow process. 

new machine, which is almost entirely auto- 
matic, takes the needles one by one from a hopper, 
carries each along, threads it, ties a knot, cuts the 
thread off oven, takes the needle across to its proper 
place, and sticks it in a rack. It works ceaselessly at 
the terrific rate of 
a needles a minute! 
The new automatic potato planter only requires that 
atoes shall be mapped to it. It does the rest on 
its own initiative. It takes the potatoes one by one, 
cuts each into halves, quarters, or any desired number 
of parts, and separates the eyes. These it plants at 
any desired distance along a furrow. 

As it drops each eye it covers it lightly with earth, 

adds a dose of fertiliser, and smoothes all down. It 
the work of twenty to fifty men in a day, and 
all with absolute accuracy. ; 

Another machine which appears to the amazed 
spectator to be endowed with human thinking powers, 
as well as more than human muscles and accuracy, is 
the dipper dredge. It can dredge a couple of thou- 
sand cubic yards on three tons of coal. 

_It stands in water of 20ft. or so, on its own legs, 
without moorings, and moves about, crab fashion, 
in any direction on these legs. It can load barges, 
dig foundations, drive piles or pull them, lift great 
rocks or wrecks with equal ease, dredge hard clay or 
soft mud, and, as a facetious American recently 
observed, do almost anything but vote. ‘ 


° 


‘ing day a messenger epee y Ser 


Berlin for £250, and was after- 
wards y an American 
millionaire for double that sum. 
The Emperor of Austria was at 
. one time a very enthusiastic em- 
broidery worker, though it is some 
time now since he has donc any- 
thing with his needle. 

Some years ago, whilst boar 
hunting, the Emperor met an old 
woman wi was selling some 
embroidered chair covers. 

The huntsman, who was 
unknown to the old woman, recog- 
nised one of the covers as an exact 
copy of a piece of work which he 
had done himself many years 

* previously, and he inquired from 
the woman where she had got that particular bit of 
work from. 

“TI copied that cover,” said the woman, “from a picce 
of work which the Emperor himself did with his own 
hands, and which he gave to my poor dead husband 
years gone by. I wouldn’t sell the original for all the 
money in the world, but I'll let you 
which is a very good copy, for £5.” 

The Emperor at once recollected having given the 
embroidered cover to an old retainer, and was much 
touched at the woman’s story. He asked her where shv 
lived, promising to send for the cover, and at the samv 
time saying that he would send her the money she 
asked for it. ‘ 

What was the old woman’s surprise when the {fo!low- 
Royal livery rode a) 
to her humble cot and handed her a letter, which 
contained a sum of £50, besides an autographed leticr 
from Emperor expressing many wishes for her 


ve this picce, 


-welfare, and an order for twelve large embruidered chair 


covers of exactly the same design as the one he had 


rchased, 
President Loubet used to do some lace work many 
years ago, but he is very touchy upon the subject, and 


‘thinks such work altogether too frivolous aa occupation 


for a man. 


but I 


& proper 


In Japan, needlework is considered 
ror him- 
Among 


es 
occupation for the sterner sex, and tha 

self has done_some beautiful embroidery «o 

the poorer classes in Japan it is the custom for the 
men to knit their own stockings, an occupation at 
which they can frequently be seen employed. 


sslee have so many people teased ? 
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This new novel is one of the most entrancing ever written. if you read this page you will have to continue reading to the end, 


DR. WYNNE'S. REVENGE. 


WILLIAM WESTALL'S LAST ROMANCE. 


CHAPTER ONE. 
The 
PassixcronD Recrory stands on the sunny side of a 


Though Gay Daryl may have been no worse, he looked | “Nothing,” laughed Wynne. “My doings in this wor! 
terribly ill. His dark face was of a sethy pallor and | would is oven oa wou a have paper me niles ein 
spotted with blood, his head bound with a blood-stained | However, it would be a painless death——” 
handkerchief, his body, as might seem, lifeless. “Don't talk about ing, Mr. Alfred. It’s nayther 
kee, mother roprte _ = t, ~~ bag - was | seeinly nor —T said Mrs. ee gravely. “ Cl 

carried use, drew , and, in a | you have you ¥ 
gaa voice, besought him to say whether her son would Yothes ?” Ce yr ees ER ee eee ee 


“T think so, madam. There is no reason why he should 
pall, Lis tetaghi" setunct Was, wah same Goal 
im Re , wit mfi- 
dence than he felt eee ee 
Ba gh po Thank God! bie also, — I thank 
: my heart,” murmured Mrs. Dary! 
Eileen thanked him with her eyes. 
Wynne followed the stricken man to his room, and, 
be, 6 by his. father and the butler, undressed and put him 
and thoroughly overhauled him. 
your ion now!” asked the rector. 


“T've no time for tea. must c at once and hurry 


back to P; ford Rectory. Young 1 has rather 
badly fart added Wynne, and then told bri at had 


y word, it’s a = job you were there!” exclaimed 
the housekeeper. “You mun hie you back, sure enough. 
But you'll have a bite and a sup afore set off?” 

Kno’ that if he refused Mrs. Ihaceiee would be 
unhappy, ynne consented, and then went to his bedroom 
to and put such things as he would require 


framed in ivy, the shrubs are a show, the lawns lovely, the 
gardens good to see. 
To the casual wayfarer it seems an abode of delight, as 
t! a adage ged bafceaponimeen ge Rms poe 
surroundings 80 a peace m' vail an 
evil passions be unknown. . ™ 
in Paradise there was a snake, and Paradise 


gardener, helped ond directed by twe lodies, is at work 


as. she poured out the 
tea. e and, if you cure Mr. 1; it'll be a feather in 
your cap. They are biggish folk, aren't they?” 


it ; 
greatly and widely known,” said Wynne. “Yes, 
if T am so fortunate as to pull Guy through, it will be a 
good thing, and may improve my practice. And I shall 
owe it to hunting. Yet some of: the neighbours say that 
I onant not to hunt, that I cannot afford to hunt. But 
it lly costs little more than the five pounds I subscribe. 
One horse is not enough for my work, two are rather too 
much, 80, between them, I can put in a day now and then 
without extra cost. And it is ly to bring me patients. 
Tilter, whose acquaintance I made in the field, has intro- 
duced me to several of his friends, and, as I have heard, 
spoken very well of me.” 

“You mean him as lives at Warcock Hall?” 

“Yes, Mr. Meredith Tilter, of Warcock Hall. He con- 
sulted me about his mother, too, and I saw her and ‘lid 
what I could for her. But the poor old lady is suffering 
le complaint, and, as I had to tell her son, 
her ays are num Pil 

“What is it? The complaint, I mean?” 

“ Anno Domini.” 


nor, I think, is the concussion severe. When he will 
recover consciousness {t is impossible to say; ina 
few hours, bly not for a day or two. But, with good 


nursing, I for the 

“ And God’s blessing,” added the rector, reverently, and 
then, leaving the patient in charge of his mother, they went 
to luncheon, where they were joined by Eileen and Tilter. 
Wynne, a keen and shrewd observer, as a doctor ht to 
be, was struck by the ,unwonted quietness of Tilter’s 


manner. 

Though with men usually rather talkative, he had little 
to say, stole frequent glances at Miss Daryl, and when 
she spoke never failed to smile. This suggested the answer 
toa P reiges which Wynne had a ly asked himself, 
Why Tilter had shown so much interest in Daryl, covering 
the fallen man with his coat, fetching a cart, volunteering 
i _ = “Job's messenger,” and in other ‘ts been so 

al, Teeperts Deen se 
_ No motive less powerful than love could ever have 
induced so mighty a Nimrod to lose one of the last days, 
and, probably, one of the best runs of the season. Even 
after delivering his menage he might have tried to find his 
second horse and rejoin the hunt. 

Miss Daryl, however, took little notice of him, and 
seemed quite unaware of her conquest—if conquest it were. 
Eut there was no telling what might be passing in her 
mind. Looks are deceptive, and the vagaries of love hard 
to understand. Moreover, Wynne knew nothing of the 
tender passion from personal experience and not much of 
the ways of young women. 

After luncheon and another visit to his patient, and 
promising to return as soon as possible, the doctor mounted 
his horse and rode home, feeling wont | for youn; 1 and 

himself, 


a hair—is 
wife; the younger, Eileen, “sole daughter of his house and 
ern golden ed A hod hee face sched he one 
i an lace ma r hair 
been a beauty. But her nose is 
rather large and slightly “tip-tilted,” her upper lip a little 
r face brown with freckles. 
is to say, a winsome— 
of her violet eyes, the white- 
ness of her teeth, and, above all, the sweetness of her smile, 
more than atone for the irregularity of her features and 

xion. 


her 

!” ghe exclaimed, looking up from her work. 
“ Are the hounds drawing this way, I wonder? If they 
ler the men some refreshment. Ah, 


The —— iy proved is = Rh iggpmoeags rey who, 
after te wii is whip, came avenue 
at a an, sh Ag red-whiskered, Scaced aoa he was, 
oe from the soles of his boots to the crown 
of t. 

“Why, it is Mr. Tilter!] What can he want, I wonder? a” 
says Mrs. Daryl. 

“A glass of ary for himself, and gruel for his horse,” 


complaint. Is it some sort o’ cancer, cr what?” inquired 
Mrs. 8S! anxiously. aw : wi 

“ ini,” repeat: ynne, smiling. “ What will 
kill us all, if we live long enough—ol ping 

“I see, th’ year of our Lord—that’s time. But why 
couldnt you say so without making a riddle ont: I'm 
not at riddles.” 

“It isn’t a riddle, Mrs. Sharples; it’s a metaphor.” 

“That's waur. I'd sooner have a riddle than a metaphor. 
Have another cup?” 

“No, thank you,” returned Wynne, rising. “Have } 
been wanted to-day?” 

“Not till just now. But you are like to be wanted to- 
morrow. Four or five called while you were out. You'll 
find their names on th’ slate, and while you were dofting 


su; ied Miss 
words were scarcely out of her mouth when Tilter 
drew rein, and slid from ae saddle. 
“Are the hounds coming!” demanded the young lady 
ly: 
“T—I.don’t think so, Miss Daryl,” replied the gentleman. 
“ All the same, it is possible. The inct fo—the fact is——” 


Here Tilter stopped short, and seemed confused, and Mrs. 
Daryl, suspecting that he was the bearer of bad news, 


“It is Guy. Something has ng gro to him, and you 
yo 


fessionally, well satisfied with the ane bapweniags 


come , practice ired by taki ho and donning ther came a lad fro’ Collier's Row, name o 
reo us in = = a ieee ian High pediapetiol b; s plivaecceed eeectitienar) Judkins, to say as one o’ th’ childer is gradely bad, and 
“He hes had i ok fall.” that left much to be Mesired. - —_ they want you to go as soon as you «an. But you cannot, 
ey mean ha ig Of patients belonging to the lower orders he had ly | can you? . ; : 
~ You mean he ia killed, and they have ser Joc w bit— | hed more than enough, and greatly desired to get a footing | | “{ must. T am not going to neglect my poorer patients 
a cut on the head, his shoulder put out. His | among the ee. t ge to which hy Doyle belenge fi ce dorts: the others. It won't be more than a 
short i ditch | the rector being not a the patron of his ile ‘ . 
bean igi ra bags gen  ccieaaleiee own living, but a enue with acres and ancestors. They They'll never pa 


you.” 

“I think they ae they are honest folk, and, if they 
don’t, it won't ruin me. It’s a doctor’s fate—some people 
think it is his duty—to do much for a! little, often for 
nothing at all. But I must be off, Tell Pickles to bring 
the dog-cart round, while I go to the surgery for a minute. 
I shall stay all night at the rectory, so you need not cxpect 
me till about ten o’clock to-morrow.” 

A few minutes afterwards, Wynne ‘vas on his way. The 
weather had worsened since morning, and soon the rain 
began to fall heavily. Nevertheless, he drove round by 
Collier's Row and saw the sick child, then made for Passing- 
ford. ‘ 

About a mile from his destination he saw a mounted man, 
in whom he presently recognised one of the rectory grooms, 
coming on at a hand-gallop. . 

‘As soon as they were within hail of each other, the rider 
pulled up, and Wynne, seeing that he had something t» 
communicate, did the same. . 

The doctor's heart sank. He feared the man was sving 
to tell him that his patient was dead. 

“What is it?” he demanded. 

“The rector sent me to meet you and ask you tc come 
quickly,” was the answer. . : 

“I ‘hope Mr. Guy is not worse?” queried Wynno 


with Guy under him, ie . 
“ Broke his back! And yet you say he is not killed!” 
“Tt was the horse that broke his back, not Guy. We 
got Guy from under him before aa dee damage was done, 
and, as luck would have it, Dr. Wynne 


were nice le too—especially the girl, who, though plain. 
featured, beautiful eyes, and, as Wynne suspected, o 
soul to match. Guy, as had heard, was a rising bar- 
rister, and no doubt a good fellow. It would be pleasant, 
and might be profitable, to be on good terms with them, 
and the doctor hoped that if he were so fortunate as to 
restore his patient to health he might gain the latter's 
friendship and the family's goodwill. : ; 
Ryefield, where Wynne lived, was a sleepy little agricul- 
tural town, which woke up only on market days and when 
the hounds met in the main street. He had a house of six 
or eight rooms, with a garden in front, and a paddock and a 
stable in the rear. Thither, on his arrival, he rode, and, 
i after handin; . bogee to Pee his ~ a 
i . Eugenia and Eileen, will you see about | all-work, bade him harness Pillbox and put him on t 
ie a doeatnnn while I go and find or make gl gad as he should presently require to go out in the 


cut, reduced the dislocation, and is bringing ni Hors 8 
ry wi 


had better prepare a room on the ground floor. 
“Tt shall be done,” answered the rector, who had come 


round bles, Mr. Tilter?” W ynne had a very modest establishment. Its personnel 
oo i oe om everything was ready, and Eileen comprised only Pickles and Mrs. Sharples, a middle-age 
and her mother were gazing wistfully down the avenue, | Lancashire woman, who had known the doctor from his 
waiting for the cart, which presently turned in at the lodge | youth upward, talked to him like a mother, and loved him 
e, and caine slowly towards the house. The horse was | as though he were her son. She was both housekeeper and 
by a rustic, and at the cart’s tail rode a tall, slightly- | “general.” Pickles cleaned the shoes and knives, lighted 


i ing- i fire, and fetched the coals. Mrs. Sharples did ; 
, young — in a low-crowned hat and grey hunting- | the kitchen Fe: eG co well thas Wynne was f t anxiously. . 
ao Ogg d gore face, ca, = Bien Sees pest and more comfortable than if he had lived | ‘I am afraid he is. sir. The rector seemed very much 
LJ 


ncerned, and Mrs. Daryl was in tears. 
“Wynne gave Pillbox + al with his whip, and the horse 
went on at his fastest trot. 

Five minutes later he pulled up at the rectory door. Mr 
Daryl, who had heard t wheels, met him in the porch. 

“Thank Heaven you have come.” he said in a tone 
relief. “Guy is sil insensible, and Jooks so ill that w*, 

id he is sinking.” . 

me ioe not.” replied Wynne. and, after taking 1 hi 
wet overcoat, followed the rector into the sick room. : 


afterwar ir truthful, bright ons eyes. As the cart | in . big — me been waited on by a regiment of maids 
i hi . men-servants. 

re Dr oo a eS a Mr. Daryl, an elderly ar Well, how have yo’ gone on?” she asked, as he entered 

van, with clear-cut features and a dignified manner, | at the back door. “ You're muddy enough, anyhow. Them 

and, on Dr. Wynne giving an affimative nod, added : “ We | boots = take Larabee : mil thet, Sue ee : 

i i m A 7 

be Lf greatly obliged to you, doctor. How is your|a je — : paste A "Tm onl 0 Hl ine Tn Pte 

“He! x ll, and is, I think, no ] uneasy when you're o unting. It’s so terri angerous. 

HSS poh gion mye eed but the sooner we get | You slat be thrown off and break your neck. What 
him to bed the better.” 1 would you do then? 


hat test to buy, where it to cet, your wife desires to Know, 
A copy cf the LADY'S MAG. wili 


tell her where to g0. 


“Anny domino! I don’ know as I ever yerd o° that © 


? I had bought a new brake!” 

comers joined them, Tilter was _— in 
a description of his new purchase, which he repeated for 
t 


Wynne's high spirits were damped. He had not thought 
Se 8 i a iy coaniied ot Mabe, cod the 
confession had opened his eyes to the fact that he was 
ii interested in her than he had 
seemed, he actually felt } 
his own opinion as to Tilter’s 
suit, a know that 
prepare te , and the possibility, 
might accept him was more 


dear to him. This there 


5 
E 
HE 


a 
hifi 
a 


—_ plan's — —_ 
lor peace o A i or 
ects ru the 

or making love to her was quite out of the question. T> 
forestall poet old Tilter, to whom he was under obligations 


and who been so unreserved in his confidences, were 
the baseat . And there were other difficulties in 
the way far ormidable than Tilter, whose chance 


more f 
of winning Eileen was. very slender. Wynne could not 
al to Eileen had nothing, and it would be 
wrong to ask her to exchange so charming a home as Pas- 
i cottage at Ryefield, and 

tt better. More- 


t with 
no p ts 


jon an en 
of narrow means, and wi 
Prat aro on ne eon opine toh 
5 rs. an son wo it toot 
f moment he always deferred to 
‘into a sea of trouble, 


had divined that he cared 
. If she did, the fault 


was well that his profes- 
visits to the Rectory were drawing to a close, and 


that when they ceased he would meet only at long 
‘From the fit of abstraction which these thoughts induced, 
Wynne was r awakened by a shout of : “ Here come 
the hounds!” the of the hunt servants, “ By your 
leave, tlemen !” as their wa: p( Mord 
the of horsemen who by this time t! the road. 
first cover was drawn but second held 


start, 
fi h. 
Betty, his galiant little bay, had carried him to 


be eer eg ge ete 
ur’s ride at a 

und trot. It was a draw, too, marked by several 
se ing in vain. Men to 
'ynne had resolved to “chuck 
when a fox went away. The temptation proved 
tible.- Wynne omg in the chase, and Lady Betty, 


questionable that it nearly cost him his life. 

Lad: tt eet at a drain, wide and deep, 
. How he extricated him- 
ett he never knew, but when, after a desperate rag 


hea: flanks, qui nostrils, and drooping head, an‘ 
dippes. ceed dacbed? 


m ° 
“Poor, dear, old girl! It’s all my fault,” said Wynne 
before, when you 


back and raising his 
This done, he led 
way and went on at a brisk 
mn, where he gave her a 

her scraped 


and the saddle wiped. 
Then he mounted and : 

fortable; yet mentally relieved and deligh 

the “ fea dear old 


on the floor. 
ber up, and when he found she was unhurt 


“You might as well kill a body as frighten her 
death id pinay ht inal hw Yur 
w left your 
body. Why, your hat is like an accordion, and ¢ 
sousing wet. You must ha’ been half drownded. Go, I 
pray you now, and change them clothes, and I'll make you 
& white wine posset to keep th’ cowd out.” 
Good advice, which Wynne promptly followed. . 
Meanwhile Eileen had me completely out of his head, 
nor until he had renewed his outer and refreshed his inner 
man did he recall Tilter’s confession and review the 
decision at which he had, rather hastily, arrive. 
But further reflection served only to emphasise it, to his 
regret, for had he consulted inclination instead of duty he 
would bave striven to render his relations with Eileen more, 
not less, intimate, and the possibility of her misunderstand. 
ing his motives made his heart ache. Yet even that risk he 
must incur, and for the future see as little of her as 


Tn ad sigh haps 

“Til send Guy to Brighton for a while. Pe she'll 
go with him,” he thought. “J wonder how those two get 
on? I have sometimes fancied they are not too sympa- 
thetic, and the old lady is not always as kind to her as she 
might be. Poor Eileen! I wish I could offer her a happier 


On these and some other points Wynne, if he had heard 
a conversation that took place the same day, would have 
gee —— : 

began rs. asking her son whether he ha:l 
“thanked tee aecter . 

“Of course. You said it was the right thing to do, and I 
always do the right thing—when I know how. Seems 
rather absurd though,” responded Guy. 

“Al ! Think how attentive has been. Under 
Providence he saved — life.” 

_“ Well, isn’t it a doctor's duty to be attentive and save 
life, under Providence, if he can. It’s what they are paid 
for, and I have no intention of disputing Dr. Wynne’s bill.” 

“That is unworthy of you and most ungenerous,” put in 
Eileen indignantly. “He did more for you than any other 
doctor hereabouts would or could have done, sat up with 

ou night after night, losing his and inj his 

ealth, He was worn out. a yon tink bes 
deserves no gratitude, and grudge him a word of thanks!” 

“1 did not say so, and I have thanked him. Dr. W 
seems to have found favour with you, at any rate,” added 
Guy significantly. : 

“No more than with father and mother, and I should be 
ashamed of myself if I were not ful to him—on your 
account,” retorted Eileen, reddening with anger—or some 
other emotion. 

Here Mrs. Daryl intervened by remarking that Mr. 
»Tilter had also been very attentive; he had called nearly 


ba | day. 
“To inquire about me?” asked her son. 
“ At any rate, he said so,” et. 
“Don’t you believe it, mother. ‘That was a pretext. He 
see di nothing of the srt Y fectly horrid 
“He ing of t . You are lectly id, 
leen. al 


Guy,” exclaimed is 

“T am sure of it. Tilter is very easy to read. One of 
these days, when he has screwed his courage to the sticking 
oe for, though the boldest of riders, he is the most 

ful of mea, you will have » proposal, and as he has 

something like ten thousand a year and a nice place——” 

“And not a thought beyond sport. He hunts and shoots 
all winter and plays cricket all summer.” 

one a ae = that. A me A — 
must somet . is a very good fellow, 
would make an ideal husband.” : 

“An ideal husband, indeed. We haven't an idea or an 
interest in common, and I don’t care for him one bit.” 

“You must make yourself care for him, and when he 


ve him a gracious answer. 
Propimea liahtened her lips and shook her head. 

“T am advising you for your own good,” Guy went on. 
“Father can give you nothing and leave you very little, 
and if your future were assured it would be a great satis- 
faction for him and mother, wouldn't it, mother?” 

“It would indeed,” she answered. “Mr. Tilter is not 
cnly a gentleman of means and position, but of excellent 
moral c ter, and if Eileen refuses him—for I think 
with you that he is sure to propose—I shall be very angry, 
and your father very sorry.” 

“ft could not. I really could not marry a man whom I 
don't love,” protested Eileen, who was almost in tears. 

“The love will come, my dear. If I thought that Mr. 
‘lilter was unworthy of you. or had the least doubt of his 
making you happy, I should not urge you. Think what a 
comfort it would be to your father and me if you were 
nicely settled in our own neighbourhood.” _ 

Eileen made no answer. She hated strife, and deemed 
it better to remain silent than continue a discussion which 
might end in a quarrel, for, having more reasons than one 
tor not marrying Tilter, she had no intention of giving 


way. ; 

On the other hand, Mrs. Dary! and her son both believed 
that they were advising Eileen for her poet , But Guy’s 
motives ‘were less simple and obvious t his mother's. 
He had a lively sense of the advantage that mi ht accrue 
to himself personally from having a rich brother-in-law, 
and he suspected that his sister had a weakness for Wyaes: 
who was, of course, out of the question. “ And, to do the 
fellow justice, I don’t think he would have the cheek. His 
origin is humble and his means are nil,” reflected Guy. 
Nevertheless, the d: existed, and the surest way of 


averting it, as he told his mother, was for Eileen to get 
engaged to Tilter, 
et 
CHAPTER FOUR. 
Paying Guests. 


Goy Dart, acting on Wynne's advice, went to Brighton, 
where he p' to stay until he was strong enough to 
return to London and his briefs, accompanied by his mother, 
who could be better spared than Eileen. , oe 

The doctor's a a to ~ — gators a pants 
departure was hi tifyit o his feelings. uy 
thanked him sean, cad hope "that whenever he came to 
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town he would “look him up” at his chambers in the Inncr 


Temple. 

You must not discontinue your visits because you have 
cured your patient. We shall be glad to see you whenever 
you can find time to caf,” said Mrs. Dary!, with more 
graciousness than sincerity. 

“The af for choice. We are generally in then, 
and Eileen will always be delighted to give you a cup of tea, 
won't you Eileen?” put in the rector. 

“ Of course I shall,” answered Eileen, with a pretty blush 
and her brightest smile. 

80 the or’s last visit was as successful as his first 
had been, and more satisfactory in that he had made his 
patient whole and earned the goodwill for which he had 
striven. All the same, he went away sorrowful rather than 
rejoicing, for he had resolved not te return until Eileen 
was less in his mind and he in hers, and she should perceive 
eg much as he valued her friendship, he did not scck 


love. 
__ In this last he succeeded. She expected to see him azain 
in a few days. When weeks passed and he failed to 
r, though she knew he had more than once driven past 


the lod tes at the time of afternoon tea, she was 
grievously inted, and her grief and disappointment 
were embit with a sense of humiliation. Believing 


from his manner and the light in his eyes when they met 
hers, and other signs, that he loved her, Eileen had given 
him her heart. And now he was treating her with 
deliberate neglect, a for which she could account 
only on the supposition that his seeming tenderness had had 
no deeper source than caprice or been aught more than a 


passing fancy. 

Yet it was hard to think of Wynne as being cither 
capricious or insincere. There was nothing of the gay 
deceiver about him, and he always spoke and acted like a 
man who knew his own mind. Could there be any other 
cause—impecuniosity, for instance, or fear that she might 
refuse him bevause he did not belung to her own order? 

_Eileen could not think so. True, he was not rich, but 
his practice was increasing and his prospects were good, as 
he had himself told her, and of his origin he was as proud 
as some le are of. their pedigrees. She had heard him 
say-that he.came of a race of honest workers, that he owed 
everything to his mother, but for whom he would probably 
have been no more than a mill overlooker or a journeyman 
carpenter, and this frank confession, as he might have scen, 

her more than she liked to say. 
ye the head of the family admired Wynne 
so much and so great an affection for her that she felt 
sure he would not stand in the way of ner happiness, and 
with him on her side she could di rd 
her mother and Guy, though they did want 
Meredith Tilter. 

These were not difficulties that ought to deter an ardent 
lover. There must be some other cause. Eileen was 
mystified, at times very unhappy, feeling that she had been 
trifled with, and incensed against Wynne for his incon- 
stancy, and still more against herself for loving him “all 


x to marry 


the same ” as she did, could not help doing. 
While on oS ings one afternoon in a 
shady garden walk she w by Tilter, looking so 


as 
careworn and anxious that she felt quite sorry for him. and 
him so graciously that he took heart of grace and 
lurted out the question he had been so long dying to ask. 
The words seemed to come of themselves, and were none 
the less effective for being blunt and unstudied. 
“T want to tell you that I love you, Miss Daryl. love you 
with a Will you be my wife?” he stammercd, 


“ Impossible,” she answered. 


“ Because I don’t love you—except, of course, as a fellow 
creature.” 

“Fellow creature be—Oh, it is hard to love and not be 
loved in return!” exclaimed Tilter pathetically. 

“Indeed it is—I mean, it must be,” assented Eilcen 
sympathetically. “But you will get over it; some other 


“Never, never! No other girl for me. You or none. 
Won't you ‘reconsider? Do give me another chance. [ 
assure you——” 

“There is no need to say more. Mr. Tilter,” interrupted 
Eileen. “I don’t doubt your sincerity, and I am really 
very sorry to be unable to give you @ more favourable 
answer. ll the some, we shall, I hope, remain friends.” 

“So far as it may depend cn me to my life’s end. Never, 
never shall I forget you or cease to love you,” responded 
Tilter earnestly. 

Though disappointed, he did not despair. Eileen’s refusal 
had been so graciously made, she had been so sweet and 
sympathetic, that he felt there was etill hope for him, and 
resolved to “try his luck again.” . 

While these things were happening at Passingford. Wynno 
was striving, by strict attention to business, and giving 
all his spare time to scientific study, and never going to 
the rectory, to banish Eileen from his mind—with a fair 
amount cf success. He worried about her less and Ics, 
his yearning to see her waned, and a time. came whin he 
thought he might call without danger. And he telt that 
he ought to call. It is a doctor's duty to keep his connec- 
tion together, and, if you want friends, you must show 
yoursel’ friendly. So one afternoon he rode over. and 
found the family at tea. The old le, especially Mr. 
Daryl, gave him a warm welcome. Eileen was no more 
than courteous. She did not smile when they shook hands, 
and, barring the formal “ How do you do? asked not one 
uestion about himself, neither looked his way, except when 
ae him his tea. Which, though what be age might 
have expected. did not make him happy. and he resoived 
that it should be a long time before he called at Passingtord 
Rectory again. ’ 

But man proposes. He was there again before the weck 
was out, and on his own initiative, though not exactly on 
his own business. 

Three days after his duty-call at the rectory. there came 
a letter from Dr. Garfield. a brother medico and old fellow- 
student. who had settled in London, inquirin; whethe. 
Wynne knew of a nice country house in his neighbourhood 
where there were ladies who, for an adequate pecu.mary 
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Eileen tried a small helping, and pronounced it to be 
excellent. 


— in for strawberry j d thin bread-and 
“T am goi ‘or straw jam and t read-and- 
butter,” she said. “ But we shall not eat a scrap of dinner.” 

“ Never we have had a good tea,” added Eileen, 
and all three declared that they had enjoyed themeelves 
immensely. Mrs. Raven ted that she had never 
enjoyed a tea 80 much in her life. 

‘as they were leaving, Eileen shook hands with Mrs. 
Sharples, eee politeness that vastly pleased her. When 


Benita took his fancy nearly as much as she had taken} “H ttenti t have bee ‘ked, | 
Wynne’s. She woul eng ‘positions ‘with the hatp | 18 attentions. to you hav: m marked, havo 
of her tone, i a _ Lr iy in petting uae es said the young woman’s experienced 
Inclinatio : or once there, the ball would be at his feet. | «Qh, yes. He has never taken the price label off 
~_ ogo Mighty cod tog er: Benita Raven any of his presents.” 
r him, ream ° 

pag aor Megan sy agieronteg ih or — fe 

Ais 1 r, with whom he was in closer sympathy than | Mopern YoutH (a six, talking in his slcep): 
wi other member of the family, divined his thoughts. |“ Now, if the effect Or eighty volts of lotrel ss 
te iss aki is a nice girl. You like her?” she remarked | equal in applied force to ’ = 

a i rl, : : es Santa Claus: “Good gracious! Is this the young- 
wre Gil, T call her. like her immensely,” was the stay that I brought a yellow monkey on a red atick 
“And so full of life. She Id shine in § , or 
“annaaiae:cmCmCm ee — i 


an Of ee, A tet shred porate ro say | COULDN'T GET AWAY. 


Weil, Dr. Wynne had it from Mrs. Raven's nephew. “My dear,” said the ician’s wife, “ ’ 
Dr. Gark hai their i I ’ physician’s wife, “why don’t 
which plea peter ed capital Then she likes ti king 5 | you take o ‘good long reat? Go away somes hike 
about herself and her affairs, and has told ‘il show and enjoy yourself. You're working yourself into the 


as she j 

“Well, I think it went off middling weel,” she remarked 
complacently ; then added abruptly : “It's th’ little ’un as 
you mun have, doctor.” 

“What do you mean?” demanded Wynne in assumed 


“You know weel enough,-Miss Daryl. She's » rare 
sort; not as handsome as some, happen, Fag at al 


as does, and I never saw a lass wi’ a winsomer | her husband’s will, and shown me business letters from her | 88‘ You haven’t been out of town for five years.” 
face, een, or a sweeter laugh. It's just like music licitors and her’ ‘ “My dear,’’ the celebrated practitioner said, “I 
She's kind-hearted, too, and oon tis pond, real tody | sf and her co-trustees relating to investments and ¥ eNer P 


dare not leave. If I did so most of my patients would 
“You mean more foolish; frankness is only another name | discover that they could at on just as well without 
for cay, Bet they don’t thousands a year?” me, and my practice would be ruined.” 


—. 


" bi ! 
though she is. pe gender Boel jrosdhgel penompthen 


and shook 
have, not t’other.” 
“Why, what's wrong with the other?” asked Wynne with 


an am 
“Qh, she’s a fine lass, and as nice-looki they mak 
‘em. Bat I allus mistrust dark folk wi big black een, 
especially women. They are oft untrustworthy and untrue. 
oy a bit ine > flee anybody can Ms it and — 
me as money on \ it. i 
tole wa yout your : you'll rue i iss 
“You think I can take my cake, then?” 


her daughter. The remainder CHARM. 
Benita, and will be added to her leotame when she comes A LOVE 


“An : Bea ie, aie A rouxe woman who thought she was losing her 
“And go into settlement, no doubt. =. think it will | pusband’s affection went to a seventh daughter of a 
“More, eventually. Mrs, Raven told me, only last seventh iE hter for a love-powder. The mystery 
hursday, ‘tnessed. signat . woman told her : 
: oe pm ave 30 6 montgnge “Get a raw piece of beef, cut flat, about an inch 
. thick. Slice an onion in two, and rub the meat on 
“ And yet she isn’t engaged!” both sides with it. Put on pepper and salt, and toast 
“For a very good reason. Since her father’s death, three it on each side over a red coal fire. Drop on it three 
or four years ago, they have had no settled abode. They lumps of butter and two sprigs of parsley, and get | 
per bing tery dient yt a Aba ete ah nin te nee gl dia is teae Kashani Goat 
sad in. an . oung wife did so, and her husband loved her 
call te wieiats ta Unig pal ie octet Wome, oak acer ates’ ; 
you were engaged to her, dear. Benita is a charming girl, —— 
and, though I would not have marry for money, she P : 
is. ah ” _ Wire: “I wish we had a nice large country place, 
“That is the main point, mother. I would not handicap | Wheres oat Just for the pleasure of inviti 
myself by marrying a irl, however, charmi usl is or pleasure of inviting some 
she t- be, and however much I m ie ts pee an ars of your friends, eh?” 


—— hat ae her, = talked to her nicely. 
Miss Daryl’s ‘or , and sooner or later y 
think 0, if you don’t, think ap now.” ili pi ule 


As for Benita, W: was not alone in iving that 
she was a prise worth the winning Mrs, Deryl's remark : 
“The an heiress, then?” was followed by the thought 


did not immediately broach this I will of it and try to make he ter acquaintance, ife: “ 3 and th f not inviti 
pay ee =: Ma — project te her — cok ux Teor Ook of oy jor es or — =e) Bi. Well, yes; and the pleasure of not inviting 
she sent ® glowing description of Benita, and an | circuit, I can come only now and then.” ——t—— 

estimate of her fortune, which she put at a hundred - Aayben = as gly possible. ~—- Ls dey aren Lavr: “Do you admire Miss Rollington’s 
. Guy, more than willing to marry for money, do, especial when the have money and good looks. ‘or- neing ei 

vised’ there was enough of rg its iaauer were an | tunately, thre is nobody else in the field, and I will take | Horeey Yeung Man: eee Sey — 

el or, at least, a party, took an early oppor- | care that you are not forgotten.” ‘And she dresses so well, too. 

tunity of running down to Passingford and passing the | (Another long instalment of this romance Oh, I’m no judge of the harness, but I can answer 
young lady in review. The inspection was satisfactory next week.) for the action.” 


COLLEGE WER readjust herself by rest and an entire lack of food. | symptoms have gradually changed for the better, and 
the very few headaches I have had since using Grape- began to use Grape-Nuts for breakfast, and the 
Nuts have been very light, and have not interfered stomach trouble began to fade away. All of the 
Are Very Partial to Grape-Nuts. with my regular work, while I am fieshier and | proper nourishment or he would die, and he was 

es stronger than ever before. I take great leasure in certainly getting weaker all the time. 
; telling my friends what this splendid food has done “We had been using Grape-Nuts ready cooked 
‘A navy, who has six big boys, says: “They range for us, not only in the case of my own worn-out breakfast food in our family, s) concluded to try it on 
from seven to nineteen years, and we are living at a | system, but in keeping up the health of my strapping the baby. To my surprise and delight he re it, 
college town for the purpose of educating them. young giants.” and from that time it became apparent that he was 
“T have a great work before me, as you can see, Name gz" by Grape-Nuts Co., 66, Shoe Lane, es in strength. In a remarkably short time 
and I regard your food Grape-Nuts a very valuable |: London, E.C. by had recovered his health, and by the time ho was 
assistant, for without healthy bodies I know it is twenty months old he was completely cured ot all his 
impossible to build up strong, healthy brains. —" trouble. He is now over four years old, and in tho 
“My boys all think u 


boys they owe much to the food i : last two years has used Grape-Nuts steadily as a part 
o ‘ ; : . of his diet ; and as a result of the er of this proper 
Re, ee ee esaae Grape Note la & gros IM THE KINDERGARTEN. food, I now have a boy rosier and stronger than the 
strengthener and muscle maker. I have no Soubt The Grape-Nuts Boy at the Head. | ereeae hig Ragorers boy, and age grs Ith. 
they are right, but it interests me more to know “He is the youngest in a class of twenty at his 
posttively that Grape-Nuts makes general good health — . kindergarten, and in his games and memory work he 
and restores the wasted brain and nerve matter, and : ; .| oxeels them all. He is certainly a perfect specimen 
A proup moTHER, whose little fellow leads his class | of boyhood now, physically and mentally. All of this 


mm g- A : 5 A 1 
“As i nild- | in the kindergarten, says of his babyhood: “ My little | I know is attri utable to the food Grape-Nuts. 

heed tek eorere tok enlaces, ‘Thich all'came from | boy was strong as any re aaa ileal abd, | Name given 57 Grape-Nuts Co., 66, Shoe Lane, 

hen he an to decline. jondon, E.C. . . 

4 eee taro scl frig Pinger ep — baer He cp genio rapidly, and in a few weeks was| A few minutes in a warm oven will drive out the 
attacks of headache about once every two weeks. only a shadow, and although infant foods and other | moisture and render your vidi sa bh as crisp and 
These were so severe that I would be unable to raise prepared foods were preecribed, he continued to grow delicious as when they left the factory. Every ounce 
my head for twenty-four hours, then Nature would The physician said he would have to have | of Grape-Nuts tells. There’s a reason. 
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“Absolutely Pure, and Free 
from Adulteration.”—Family Doctor, 


FLAVOURED with RIPE FRUIT JUICES. 


Thousands of CHILDREN have been brought up exclusively upon “RIDGE’S FOOD,” 
; ; when they could not thrive on anything else. 
“ This ie the most _verfect Food we have examined.” 


CHIVERS & SONS LTD., HISTON, CAMBRIDGE, 
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WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLE. 


RIDGE'S ROYAL FOOD MILLS, LONDON, N. [E 


GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY PURE. 
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WHY CONTINUE TO SUFFER? 


Thousands of sufferers from continuous headache, indigestion, biliousness, and 
constipation are little aware that procrastination is so seriousl: dangerous. 
Thousands hate the very idea of taking drugs and nanseous medicines. We 
quite agree with thom; drags and powerful purgatives are more than useless, as 
they induce a reaction which afterwards accentuates the constipation. A Sluggish 
Liver produces CONSTIPATION, and Constipation causes every comcsivabia decree of the digestive 
and excretory organs. The proper treatment is to adopt Natnre’s Remedy, which science places before 
you in the form of Kutnow’s owder. ‘Taken in the morning (before breakfast), Kutnow’s Powder flushes 
and disinfects tho KIDNEYS and BOWELS. By ridding the system of all poisonous germs, it 
strengthens and stimulates the Liver, and enables the Stomach and its organs to perform their duties 
‘ naturally and efficiently. The effect of Kutnow’s Powder on the system generally is simply marvellous, 
almost instantaneously the headache disappears, the brain is strengthened, a renewed feeling of vigour 
pervades the whole , and as ® medical correspondent said, “Kutnow’s seoms to at once take 
away a load of trouble.” In purchasing Kutnow’s Powder see that the fac-simile signature, 
“8. Kutnow and Co. Ld.,” and the regist trade mark, “ Hirschensprung, or Deer Leap,” are on the 
outer carton in which the bottle is packed, and also on the label on the bottle. This signature and trade 
mark will alone insure your obtaining the Genuine Kutnow’'s Powder. 


INDIGESTION, BILIOUSNESS & CONSTIPATION 


REV. C. E. WINCOTT - DR. A. W. RUST 
£14 Cherch Street ike Lancs., Oct, 13, 1908. __ ERADICATED FREE. = 
bout three : oT was oon reader of Pzarson’s WEEKLY is entitled to one 
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and 


may be placed 
medy 


or 
gives a 75 candle power light for 6 hours for 1d. 


~ I costs 5d. to get the same result from o 


Genuine Welsbach Maniles 


s Tonic is a true boon, giving, as it 


Gas at 38s. per 1,000 feet, 1 Welsbach-Kern Burner 


1 tried lote of 
(No. 8) 


and Nerve 
, Be. 


Nervous 
* Exhaustion. 


I then took a bottle of Gu 


|< aFer suffering Debility of the Nervous 


1998. 
He waited, almost in terror, for: her next word. But no 


; d there shot up under his eyes a granite rock and “ And some brandy,” he continued i is k 
sound rosched bis cara, Absolute silence reigned, « ghastly | « partially overturned s sae ana | Od fumbling in his colina = peta aie 
eo hisseelt counting the ticking of the grandfather ¥ i from his and his “ee a black macs | bars of the grate. a harenengeses ceaniginies 
clock in the corner of the lit.” 5 ss As tanita a matter outlined a the whiteness. atumbled over | “ What are you doing—what are you saying?” sc whis- 
* Tick-tock ! tick- 1 ¢ was e beating of a horses, and then he saw Paul’s body lying beside them, | pered. at once—follow me!” sng 
human heart, the heart of the man he hed just killed, almost beneath one, and across his body quivering body She tried to raise to his feet and get him out of the 

heart of the man who possessed the heart the woman he had rads Soamenad. ae byes wees a ee ees, et Doe toom. 7 

; tongue was * ry 8 oe, understa ” cried, th at 
avenge tock ——" ft would cease ins minute, then be In an instant Peto was on his knees, and as Thais saw him with the eas Sieber ot coeucth Page poi. ig 4 
would speak: He would —_*< pete: » she op, bo pang at him and buried her teeth in his shoulder. ou understand that he’s living—Paul "a living! 
wi soul he had tried to save, understand Pete did not move « muscle, the weight of the dog bore His heart's still beating—I've brought him heme— vat 
Sieg Kaw top te vad wap Rams [Sir Mitte ecco ence a aa hed | “Be grand tna 2a 
Pa J dead yet ; was the’ still warm in his veins 2 Whilst | into the pocket of his coat, pale ea and unstoppered the par his hea pene 6 et cee Cee ae 
he lived ho hed - Joan's heart, so when his ceased | bottle, and lifting Paul’s head poured the spirit down his Mn a shart | Anne watched him in silonce, doubtful if 
ing : throa were responsible for his actions, believi the blood she 
“'Tick-tock! tick-tock!” Pete aloud and the sweat He dared not feel if life still lingered in his body, but he | saw sta any 

out on That re , monotonous beat | commenced to frantically rub his hands and pss with Paul had = Sen eek “Bot at ee wae 
was horrible and . How much longer would it go on ? the spirit, sad to move his arma and logs to and fre, : she overcame fear and horror sufficiently to cross tv the 
He couldn't until it ceased, for it seemed asif it were The body was not absolutely cold. Hope sprang up in | bedside and take Paul's hand. . : 


Pete’s breast. 


gees 
ipping fangs. Why didn’t she spring at Pete's throat and 
pe her easter Perhaps Sage was waiting for the 
Pik sas he slowly raised his head and stared across the hall 
and he saw Joan lying in a huddled heap on the floor. s 
He stepped lift her up, but in an instant Thais }. 
between him-and her mistress with a fierce warning. 
Tote besitated and Joan stirred and slowly rose, and as the 


ntunned senses recovered she tremblingly away towards | her tongue. 
the staircase. BS ; Suddenly Pete stopped rubbing. 
Clutching the .banisters she began weakly to drag herself and, sitting bolt u t, he listened. moved. 
up the stairs, murmuring 8 single word which, when it reached | . Not a sound the ¢ silence ; no, not a sound—for Anne | 
Pe' %s ears, turned his heart into ice and his brain into fire. Pete cowered and aloud. ; 

st 1 The beating of his heart 


F “It’s stopped! It’s 
Pete watched her with dilated eyes, not 

almost hoping it was the despairing 
me; help! Mother, quickly. Paul 


ik 


j 


is—J’ are ari x ** It’s too late!” Pete groaned 
There sharp, su ‘sound of an opening «loor, open i 
waarying total - and then. as Joan ccatlad tee hen. of and then it seemed as if a miracle ha . 
the stairs Anne t caught her in her arms. “ Tick—tock ! tick—tock !” 
“My child, what is the matter? My darling, whet has 
— 
threw up his arms and staggered forward. Pavi’s heart? He 
“Oh, my Gawd, my Gawd !"” he cried. __ | Perhaps those sounds had followed him and recom 
Thais gathered herself ther, ready to spring at his to throb their lies in his ear. 
throat, ad en Pete saw her gleaming eyes and teeth a But all was siJent. 
his neck that her might more sec in his 
his neck that ber nt out at be had choked her master's on Paul's breast. 
But at the same instant there arose a terrific knocki at the 
hall Bs “liad wos burst suddenly open and a man into 
the 


up her head Thais ve # prolonged how! and dashed 

trv ts op Sor ot nt he night 
es: Mr. Bartlett. arrived 2” the man gasped weakly, 
the mow from his clothes. “‘ We were attacked on | 0@ 
- the I was knocked senseless from the box-seat and when } his 
. [recovered the carriage had di ” 
and at the hall door and listened. 
Across the enow on the still night air came the sounds of the 


of her master; she had to find 

netihe hed gone, in seareh of ei ieft him unavenged. 
of the carriage were talking in the hall 
Pete did. not heed them ; his thoughts were away 
of the great tor with the body, hidden 

already beneath the snow. 
“Tick-tock ! tick-tock !” Pete started as those sounds again 
beat loudly in his brain and the thoughts they had roused 
im. 


The uncanny feeling returned that whilst that clock ticked 
Paul’s heart continued to beat! He counted each second 
still expecting each to be the last, but yet the beats continued, 


‘And they ticked at last a mad, wild thought into his brain— 
were notdead 2 Whatif his heart still beat ? 


looked wildly round the hall, unconscious of those who 

A es gs erage ts ized it. On the table 
3 he seized i ry 

wna te ‘goes and square-cit decanters of spirit. He 

t it to his lips, and then thrust it into 


© me pu 
i reside the man who tried to stop him, he dashed 
annie hall.door, and facing the distant tor, blackly 
outlined against ‘the grey sky, he.ran—and ran—and ran ! 


ge 


against the wall 


CHAPTER THIRTY-SIX. 
. His Heart Still Beats.” 


Ba ni tmare the ticking of the clock pursucd Pete 
aeons across the moorland. Every minute it 
, and an awful terror him 

‘ore he reached the spot where Paul 
ul’s heart he heard beating was 
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late to give back the life he had: so greedily striven 
co late to warm the cald blood death 
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his eyes fixed on the white ind 
h coming io great white clouds ifke the 


; nothing but the marks left by the dog’s pads, 
i in the air, felt 
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A Christmas pudding 
Ie how you'll Know the 


chest. He reached the 
t and at last someone heard 


has ‘aaignre Lam too late!” 

Thais lifted her head and howled dismally, then continued 
to lick her master’s hands and to rub her nose against his 
cheeks, whining softly all the time. 
again. Despairi he tore 
Paul's coat and shirt and thrust his hand on his breast, 


Was it hallucination this 


carefully lest he fell with his burden, 


“+ All right, we're jest home now, f 
t last the gates were reac’ , he lurched up the drive, 
before his.eyes; he had tgxed his 


swatting 


3 


Paes ; 
Bramant beld up o warning hand. 
3 She closed the door through 


He stood in Paul’s bedroom ve ‘lamp ‘Anne carried was 


Pete obeyed. “A fire ” he whispered. All the blankets 


d on a cover brisht and gay, 
MAG. that’s being did. to-day. 


ROYAL 


a 


and continually helping by licking the hands and face with 


* he muttered when nove came. 
home!” lency t 


t 
landing and blindly forward, 


; It 
“Pant had fallon betwéen the two horses, and their bodies Stil doubting, 
had for a time at any rate him warm 


protec’ ° 
But that could not give him life, nor prolong his life if Pete’s | watched her with 
—— ert done their murderous work. Caw” 


him and kept 


over his body 


¢ with hope stirring her heart, she hent 
S3 laid her bead on bio breast, whilst Pete 


It was true. Paul lived. Seittl Anne dashed from the 
blankets. 


horrible marks stood out c on his white | room, and returned with a pile 


his every movement, | she rubbed Paul’s limbe, and 


» whilst 


Pete got Paul into the bed, she fetched brandy.and a k 
p of his shoulder direct sia | Gd wlan, etuok abo allel Croc tas ton. Yarenthe fenced ite 


she lay beside him anxiously watc 


master’s body. Now | to swallow a quantity of the _— and then, with his help, 
° 


down Paul’s throat, and it scemed to him as if eyelids possible.” 
flickered and his lips moved. Taking off his own coat he 
nconscious man’s ehoulders, 


and then 


ered 
practioed eye knew it heralded the day, though oli wes stl the 


Siceed bias to detok 


very 
Then as he tried to speak, as his t Anne's - 
— ly, Pete stole out of the ma yp et dona tha 


or. 
eet Ley; in time!” he muttered aloud. “ Jest in time, 


(To be concluded shortly.) 


and throat. And when 


oe ee to course hotly through his veins she wrapped 
He let Paul’s arms fall, Slowly consciousness returned ; his eyes opened, his lips 


a seaming glass of brandy and water, and 


Pp 


—_—- -- ~~» jo - 
“Yes, sir,” said Jenkins, “Smithers is a man who 


us | keeps his word ; but, then, he ha id 
duet” ied Ch. cn Of tas ch to tans paved Wee | ern eee 
eat ; “ How is that?” asked Jones, 
or did his hand feel the slow, regular pulsation of |. Bouse no once will ike it.” 


Mam H aa ee 

amuas: “How cruel, Eleanor, to hurt tl 

Best oll was. semk. .  s wcnonth the cook, eld his bead | ES rere. elt 
more he put th the coat, en Eleanor: “ But he looked so loncly, mamma, an’ I 


He heard it now—beat—beat—beeti ' just cut him in two so’s he'd have company, an’ the 
With renlting kanae moa oe aed ine last ataig dh spirit | tWo of him wriggled off together jus’ as happy as 


cee fie 


BIGGER THAN THE KING, 


Sever stories have been told in connection with 
the King’s visit to Ireland, but the following, which 
ars in the Christmas number of Cutc, is one of 
bests It was arranged that at Leenane, Conne-, 
he swung down the side of the mara, the King and some of his party were to have a 

few hours’ fishing, but as the day was very stormy 
trotted swiftly ahead and fishing was off, and tho few hours had to be spent 
but she uttered no sound | without a formal pr 
then | to a cottage some fifty or sixty yards from the road 


amme. The King wandered off 


occupied by a Mrs. Maloney and a few young 


“ elu cg ae oe tasband. was — distance away 
voice, | w i jest t 
. his prada cond preg cad ue mae ajest) was to be greeted by the people of 


Mrs. Maloney never suspected who her visitor was, 


and and 
ingly at Pete with her great and entered it somewhat unceremoniously. Jt was 
his 


Paul's body very close | hut she welcomed the stranger,and asked him to be 


ve him 
When the house Trond chead Thais bounded out of sight | seated. 


The chair was a rough deal one, and as it 


appeared to be rather frail, His Moye looked at it 


face lying close to bis own, and | With some misgivings, whereupon 
he —— heard something fike r cecape tho lips. | thinking her poor 
He bent his own head lower, praying for the least inarticulate sir, eee man t 
repli is 
the g 


“and a 1 man 
quite mee that,”’ 
ing. 


ajesty a welcome.” 

The King sat for a few minutes and chatted in the 
most friendly way to the good woman and her 
children: - - . ; 
~~ During the follawing months Mrs. Maloney’s humble 
cottage i 

staire he mounted, staggering and nearly | anxious 
a mig his mangled pe “the King’s chair 


rs. Maloney, 


offer was despised, said : “Indeed, 
han you sat on that chair.” * Oh,” 
greatly amused: “and who was 
that sat on this chair?” “ His E-xcel- 
he Lord Lieutenant !’’ answered Mrs. Maloney, 
he is, too, yer honour.” “I ain 
Aer gece bee - on pt saneyi 7 4 nt the 

ki F less yer Majest: And is it 
‘The hall door was closed ; he kicked it with his crm = t ne that’s in it? Sure, Pat wank dewa to give yer 


burst the door open and strode into the 
hall. It was empty, the fire dead, and the lamp burning 


Hc tried to shout, but weariness or fear took his voice away. 
” he muttered with childish 
edd z é _ 


s of tourists who were 


to sit in the chair, which is now known as 
and it may be truly said that it 


o run and drip from his | is worth its weight in gold to its owner. 


stake now. If she hears 
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he had awakened to the fact that the atmosphere of the cab had become 
es and as the exclamation broke from his lips he ta se the 
Speer : the intention oe i be apd ed v2 draw up the w 
te ean was to draw his whip s ly across iy orne's Ranke: 
Confound him !” muttered Fane, aud with the point of his umbrella 
he cand to — the trap, It was immovable, and ufter one or two attempts 
be gare it up in 


on gv 
tattoo on the roof of the cab. This with no result! 

oe h became unbearable, The perspiration boone es out in 

smal) peti thin the onptain's te ed ‘be dasived the Iecy hendle ot 

ca s temper gave ou “ e ivory han 
his.umbrella against tho window, with the intention of breaking the ‘io He might 
better have spared his labour. The handle flew from its stick. but oe glass, whisk 
was evidently of the thickest plate, remained unstarred. 

The umbrella rendered , the imprisoned officer next laid himself back upon 
the seat and, bringing his heels into play, endeavoured to force the door. He was a 
powerful man, yet he could not move it. 

g of helping himself, he ede P t for assistance from without. He 
saw that they were approaching H: Corner. Here the traffic wus still 
oon and there were ny patti —_. +s tad 

violently to the passers- y majority his, furious gestures 
rapemorgnr we thet ae paused for a moment, thah, bo teeta flew past, greeted 
appeals with or of derision, 


A drese, and behaving somewhat extrava: tly in a 
hanson not generally ded to be in need of assistance until he reac os kee own 


ble directing the traffic alone showed a momentary interest; but 
aioe *bus, for 3, diverted his attention. As the officer, too, was 
— a Lie eon with * mulediction, fell back upon his seat, and endeavoured 


im. The cabman’s behaviour was explained. 
Lord Dolly's riences, which he had heard at the club, were to be his own. 

. Errol sm grimly. There was some satisfaction in the sone | that the 

scoundrel onteide oak not get much of a haul this time—half-a-dozen igns 
, his watch and chain, a ring or two, and a miniature of Sophy sct in brilliante, 
ere! he mad peement qn to part with while life remained. 

The remembrance of it braced his nerves for another struggle, and though on the 
verge of suffocation, he threw himself furiously against ‘the gr then stood upon 
the seat, and shouting, tried to force the trap with his head. 

er meg hp mysterious hissing sounded in his ears, andacold vapour in red from 
somewhere in the roof of the hansom mite wean egg his mouth and oasis a etried 

“eeppertoparke dow tn front of fis eyent eae aeration tetas tebeal 
sparks eyes, t' ing of suffocat me i 
then consciousness _ 


an Hike that of di feeling of physical pain, a Captain Tate 
“A a % ve an iets in 
looked him dreamily. aa no longer : the hansom. The stars 
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shining above his head, and around him stood a group of startled people, whil: supe 
Por ot mroch dango dove, equate! the itan Police. 

i uch damage done, constable! A scalp wound and a contusion or two! 

The fare has fared better _ the driver.” 

Fane tarned to the 

“ Where am I, and what bes Meet ?” he asked. But the medical man was 
examining ing custoualy what a : be a fragment of an iron cylinder lyin in the 
“ Tn the Albert Gate, i *s been an accident. Your cab collided with ao 
mothe on rary dy Larger f linde: 

surgeon upa of an iron r. 

“ And the waicitins aah an “a gus bottle. The pressure upon 
theee things is enormous, and aed the cab went over the cylinder naturally went 
off likea bomb. You've had a lucky escape; in fact, I may say two lacky escapes.” 

Sf ltr = OO 

ss m 8 ing a ni; with the 
possibility of esth from a overdose of falar oxide—for these atisathietics are by 
no means safe, given haphazard. Secondly, from being killed, sa like the cabby, by the 

oxplosion of the cylinder.” 

one night in t park!” cried Errol. “'Then the cabman wae——” 

“The my seions oni who's been en West Bad | for wecks past. 
It was a cmart dodge, and in wet weather, when could be almost hermetically 
boxed apy te ly certain of success. 

“ The cylinder, os Gaol ene was carried on the roof of the cab, and 
when the tee moment bad arrived, the langhing-gas—as the dentists cull 
it—was introd into the interior by means of a ta Drag «Specs among 
the rendered The — having exhausted all the h air, was soon 

_—_ was easy. And so the cab mystery is a mystcry no 
juded the surgeon. 


But there’s a m ny ai” oars’ the constable. “'That"—and with o 
shudder he towards the Park gates, where, in the shadow of a pillar, Errol 
caught sight of a dark shape covered with a horee rung—“ isn’t no more a real cabby 
-— am.” 


He motioned them to follow him, an. in ._o———— to a sign from the 


cow been Strouse 

Errol bmg his mouth ‘to ogive nie euep 40 canoes con when someone in the Teather 
coat and a 

He jueed 6 fed b fae to face with Lord Adolphon 

fie ips lordship, with a meaning glauce at the figure, placed his finger 
to his li 

“Mum's the word, old ¢ ” he wh “for Sophy’s sake. She's suffered 
enough throngh him alread e ere he managed to equare up. eh ? By 


the way,” he went on, “ Sophy’ y’s in the crowd. I was taking’ her sone on my u2w 
motor when the affair happened. Look after her, there’s a good ch 
Fane em 


Tet Sctip oh he said. . 


Eta teabel kee hers ier fade pene “It was I who ran the poor 


beggar down. Seiden there's Milly ou have no idea what a qiseins she’s 
See en Lag ons eek Deed ae ran the risk a second time 


eee a 
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' CHRISTMAS RECIPES. 
Have Ready Cooking Brandy qeaiite 


for firing the plum pudding, snapdragon, etc. 
For @ Christmas Salad, With the — 

take equal — of cooked beetroot, 

potatoes raw “Mix = Make a good liad 

vinegar salad 0 over 7) 

hefore serving, and scatter chopped — over. ail 
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for two and a half to th 
8 nice sweet sauce. pas Ronn: 


Buins hie Hand with the 
CON. wus place at once with common 
en whiting mixed with sweet oil, 
a thick paste. If you have not oil use 
not is hand, cover the yore with 
dredger ; always cover a burn with 
flannel ora silk ledotkenshiel boas to exclude 


Decorating « Table for Christ- 

on the spotlessly clean cloth bands of 

crossing in the centr, °E.d bos outs beng down sf cack 
cen en 

corner ina knot. At intervals down this band ae 

* bunches d mistletoe, and between t 
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good 


half a leaf, and a of thyme. 
a toadet haa rake ol 


makes a very good 
Christmas dish for 
those who cannot afford a . Boila small leg of 
remove the skin, and put sage and 

g round the knuckle ; roast thus for au hour 


and a with clarified dri , or butter, 
pr daring the half hour dredge it with two ounces 

crumbs, mixed with a ta nfal 
of; red sage. Serve with good gravy apple 


sauce, which, if convenient, can be made of dried apple 


Why Gice Childres Ugly Toys? 
This is a difficult question to which one can find a good 
<veuswer, and the manufscture of ugly playthings goes 
on. Readers of that charming ladies’ paper, 
‘OTEs, will see a very interesting article on this 


is being formed, and infantile im 


im 
lane asd what can one expect if one accustoms 
them to that which is ugly ? ; 
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When Serving the Important Plum 


Pudding of the Year, (ecw shen low 


ing it and take great that 
H Bid veh great care the pot never once goes 


Mutled Beer at Yuletide a Py 2 


7 ers, ete. 
Prepare it as follows: Place n pint of Sat ale in a 
clean pei oar with half a vineguaastel of whisky. 
Stir it over the fire till it creams, flavouring it at the 
same time with sugar, ginger, and nutmeg. Add a 
little cold ale to bring it to the right temperature for 


drinking, and serve, 
ve. which some few people think 
A Wine Sauces necessary for Christmas pud- 
ding may be mado as follows: ‘Into a small sance- 
pan, put the slightly beaten yolks of two eggs, a tea- 
al of caster sugar, and a wineglassful of cooki 
r . Beat these ingredients vigoronsly with a whis 
for a few minutes till it becomes a thick froth, then 
at once take it off the fire, and serve. 
° Stew in a jar a 
Xmas Rabbit and Beef. Via iss irs 


Geb a little coarse 
muslin or gauze, cover 


For Bonbon Sacks. 


ve a 
Ss ses Sh ee ee 
up the remains of the 
Well butter some shells, 


Scalloped Turkey 
Christmas dinner. 


ly, till the 

oderate 
oven till nicely browned. Serve with good gravy in a 
tureen. 


Vanilla Eggs are Suitable for a 
Children’s Party, ak Mage a — os 
one ounce of gelatine in one pint of cold water and let 
it stand an hour. Then add one pint of boiling water 
to it and stir till all the e ie di: When 
this is cold, add two cupfuls of caster-sugar and the 
whites of six eggs well beaten. Flavour with vanilla, 
or any fiavouring groncig and beat all together with 
an egg beaten till very stiff, then pour into moulds. 
Make a nice custard with the yolks of eggs and one 
quart of milk. Turn out the wou baa Bee dish, 

with some sugar rubbed with coc and pour 
easter round. ” 
These are the wings, skinned 


Tua key Giblets. and trimmed feet, the neck 
cut in short lengths, the head skinned, split, and 
cleaned, the gizzard cleaned, split and skinned, cut 
in fonr; and the liver from which the gall has been 
most carefully removed, parboiled aud sliced. Heat two 
ounces of clarified dripping or cooking butter in a stew- 
pan, dredge the giblets with flour and shake them over 
the fire in it till browned, add a small clove of garlic, a 
bunch of sweetbreads, bay leaf and parsley, pepper, salt, 
mace, and three cloves, add about u pint of stock, aud 
let stew very gently for two hours. Take out, thicken 
the sauce, reheat the giblets in it, adding, if liked, a 
little wine. Serve very hot with a good border of 
boiled B: sprouts. 


An Australian Plum Pudding Recipe 
whieh is excellent is this: One pound of fine bread- 
crumbs, half a pound of sultanas, half a pound of cur- 
rants, half 2 pound of dessert prunes, half a pound of best 
raisins, three-quarters of a pound of suet, balf a pound of 
mixed candied peel, three-quarters of a pound of sugar, 
a quarter of a pound of flour, half a ‘al each of 

t, ginger: and “ae six — pet a ‘ 
nutmeg grated. one wineglass ndy an 
six beaten eggs. Mix all with half a small bottle of 
stout. Put intoa big pudding basin and boil steadily 
for ten or twelve hours, N.B.— 
Keep a kettle boiling and co u 
stantly fill up the sa in : 
which the pudding is cooked. 
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T Ive Season ts One of the Best Times for 
didi Becoming Engeged. 


Ir is antasal iat: on one a senate 5 salt as this, 
there fference mds! rsons 
stiould Pe wee that Christesae Eve is really a very 


be 
houra, wi ée at his side, ever ready to cive him 
Bly a pe should rs feed th it 
moet men and many women are so busy 
p that is but litt!e margin 
indulge in a But ais 3 they 
engaged on Christmas Eve, they may look forward 

entire days of bliss before their work cal's them 
ee %, ito for a few brief hours. 
— sen when 


being allowed the same 

ivilege, unless, indeed, they have been bronzht up 
like brother and sister. —_ 

But once that mystic “yes” has been spoken, there 


revent him fli his choicest gifts at 
toe no a ey eee need restrain her 


be consumated on its eve. 

, after the holidays are over, life is apt to 
individual, but to an 
couple it will make but little differeuce. They 


rarer occasions 
on which they 


hing else, a — remainz to be 
a icture pines:. 

F. m3 unalloyed bliss, 
1 at sach a time. 


between the happiness of 
others and his own misery will be brought home to him 
less clearly. . ; 

Sach anevent, tos, beats saking the girl very pie 
fortable at having to give pain a season (:18 i 
would if she were a Ej girl), render matters 
extremely awkward for the man’s hoste:s if he bappened 
to bea member of u Christmas house- > 
He might find it exceedingly to remain in the 
house after his suit bad rejected, and yet his 
absence would mean a break in the party gathered 
under a hospitable roof to celebrate Yuletide. 

Ot ments would most t pope have to be 

where he would be certain to meet 
he had hoped to have made his wife. 
might be onl that - man is epee 
E opportunities o 
th” dances an] parties 
go to deaden his grief; oppor- 


such circumstances. 


might be faced bravely, if the coup’ 
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page has been PLEASE DON’T FORGET ME! 

In a few days’ time my readers will be sending off 
their Christmas cards. I don’t want to be forgotten, 
‘I want each reader who takes any interest in im. 
to send me's Christmas or a New Year’s card-—no! 
an expensive one; just a cheap and pretty thin... 

. Then, when I have looked at them, I am suro vin 
each will not mind my making them up into parests 


I to lik 

of my daily visitors. I have got to like 

5 and pat it, pel aah it, and find it mite tame. 
a 


warmerto interest attaches to the serial ee Poe there is not an irresistible force, and sending them to the Ragged School Union ani 
mencing in this number of P.W.—" Dr. » ; And of them does not exist, then charities. Don’ 
; Revenge.” The suthor—the lato Mr. tego! into contact, would they? So other i t forget. 
oars | eS eee a his story 

when I heard his fantily the news of his death. 
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ay of soliciting Burron.’ “In that case, what_is the 
— 7 } ‘A . best of 
that Possessjon :. cleaning the teeth without s toothbrush? 
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W. Bi ‘Tillotson, of ¥ Bristles are one of the causes of appendicitis; x, 
attratted by the vivid local colouring and charsc- ~ are orange pips, herring bones, cherry stones, an:| 
‘. terisation of this work, “The Old Factory,” and he ho begs anything else carelessly swallowed. As to tooth. 
ged. the serial - About a year later i Heppy brushes, I am loth to make an attack on such an 
. Willi pu the story in three I think I established — but it always seems to no 
volumes, and eines teens constant stream of fiction ; that are only of partial use in cleaning th: 
: ; has’ poured from William Westall’s re Death teeth. front surface could be cleaned quite n; 
; visited him suddenly, and almost found him at his] | j,ome nowadays. But there is to prevent | easily, and perhaps better, with a cloth, and so. 
» desk. The very y be died iio hed comelsted 0 , next Christmas, if this sort.of ¢ grows, ene Pe SS eee ty 8 rather bees, 3 
Siereerd,, upon whieh ie bad boon woking ret) From having some cards of your own, stating that | man. gets into the hab ming kis tecth very 
® twelvemonth, | Ten days before his death,” | «Mr. P. C. thanks Mr. X. for his kind wishes, which hestity, call thang’ be covers mast parts, he lear 
writes Mr. T. P. O'Connor, “I had « letter from | 4. most heartily reciprocates. P.S.—Pray don’t untouched many nooks an © re decay 
Shim, in the course of which he said : ‘Notwithstand-} Wai. anes arises, Besides, there is, as Waser Burrox point. 
‘ ’ ing the weather, I am much better in apgenranss onl 8. H, L. asks: “Can you write or paint the name of - the “err. i ing himself on 
- | otprteality. ng the past few days ve been a famous painter on a painting and put it on your} - bristles, | 5 rs eared. 
‘ eee reed, d work out of doors all day long. |} -— 01. toa cha With p??, ‘| N. W. writes as follows: “I am the father of five 
walk much; but I cas: write for four or five children living in the country. For some time ou: 
hours a day with ease—often with pleasure. I have childten's wesderiigs have been a source of trouble 
and worry to my wife and self, both on account o/ 


i our convenience. To remov:: 
the trouble I fitted out the family with whistles, and 


_ how with a short code we are able to call 
pans ata gal phage Brent just stepping tothe dea, 
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deft in es for seen’. Ot. ; 

0 i eat eee mre |" eee ans a 
they charee brothers or 8d. | ‘wishes to amuse his friends a —_ wand the ps colt: y na 
te “dhould then "be hoarded for six | ‘his kind of entertainment, certainly dounds a most excellent idea, and I would 
Ianthe, ot sent, from tine to time, dirwet to PW. -Fecommend other readers to give it a trial. 
tt oe Ae en ee a ‘ edie ; 

SWill ebaders who send contributions raised in this 


484 Claims elready peid, including one of £2,000 
one of £1,000. 
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shilling each, 
“In the majority of stories,” writes A. W. P., “the 
names of hero and villain seem to convey to the 
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employed in the North 
parts ter gong 


: you can see the 

such men as Chadband, Pecksniff, Podsnap, and. so 

on names, where, had been 
you would not have remembered Py 

easily.’ An author who wishes to fix a | : 


him a distinctive name, as it ma: 
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miner’s outer garments under a load 
revealing the hiding-place until 

handed over. In some places 
' ers’ wives bake cakes in the form of babies ; 
these are given to the younger children working in 
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- @ PAIN GURE 
FREE 


THE WIFE OF THE COMMANDER-IN-OMIEF wi writes: 
‘4 Geuntess Roberts will thank the 
to send her another enrages of 
which is most excellent. She encleses coo Biee” 


LINEEL LINIMENT 


mies > in ig ool or oe 


the most effective, convenient, and cheapest article 
for scouring, cleaning, and polishing pwrpcses. 


\KES TIN LIKE SILVER, COPPER LIKE GOLD 
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SPARKLA 


cleans and brightens Copper, Tin, 
Pewter, Brass, and all metal wares. 


in & minutes. 
For washing dishes, kitchen utensils and for : pvc SPRAINS in & minutes. 
a neral household minutes. | Cures f in & minut 
ing taraahCnae gen nd Omtng sor mintter |Curee CRANE. im & minutes. 
in ery, bicycles, dairy utensils. For the house, chs minutes. | Cures RHEU DEA 
or factory. Sold by all Grocers, Ironmongers, Oilmen. oace, aha, 2 menmaee. Qures, ee mnaree 
One Penny per Tablet. in & minutes. in 5 minutes. 


ts ent covet three or four applleations to throat and ch est. 


LINEEL LINIMEN; 


Ree ee ee Se en ne nes Se eee 
ia response to as many letters, which can bs sega at Company's Offices. Aad ia no siz 
rang tel hyp mclyy gale don Raglan Big Broce ay yy! Dy ge eon F curing pr 
in five minetes. 


YOU ARE NOT 4 og yo! Te. euy* 


Simply cvad a peasy clamp fer postage, me: paper, and ao Free Bottle 


igantic Prize Scheme 


120,419 PRIZES—VALUE £25,969. 
i up to £100 each. Great numbers of Watches, Cycles, 
g Mach » Dress Lengths, 
eee pear ee: and thousands of 
Collect the Wrappers of “SPARKLA" 
and send them to the address below. 
of Wat Matchle 
WMtar Sines ake et cea 
Full particulars with cach tablet of any of the 


te ceag you a free beitic, 90 that you may test it you 
three Soaps. Every competitor in our last 


more convincing and 
a all Bran of Ba Cash Chemists, and by all Chemists, &c., at 1/1§ and 2/9 pir bott 


Pa WAT#ON pena a Are the best semedy known to Medical Science f 
: Whitehall Soap Works, INDIGESTION, CONSTIPATION. LIVE 
Leeds COMPLAINTS, and BAD COMPLEXIO! 


a at all Branches of Boots’ Cash Chemists, and by all Chemists, &c., at 1[1% and 2:9 = bo 
Write ror Mgpicat LEaFLer. 


The LIMEEL CO.,LD., 16, Bevis Marks, London, E. c 


Now 
ON SALE. 


d. DON’T Go BALD. 
DONT BUY aan REMEDIES. 
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The Season of Gifts. a ’ 
The Gift of the Season. 7 , 
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owed with all those properties so essential to the Support, Building-up and 
Strengthening of the System. 


ting Advertisments shaAld be sent to the Advertisamant Departmsnt, “ PEARSON'S WEEKLY” Offices, HEN” ETTA St°rr¥ 
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“They ‘Cur e Disease by al movi 
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5 shoal steers be kept in ood house; a5 “ike “a. aed” ‘in time” they 
ot. the wee a id should 


1 who Ses health - 


to Remove le Com- 


“pileations caused by Biliousness,- ord fect Digest! on, Torpid 
' : > yor can always Sonend upon 


a. | Pearson’s Xmas Xtra. 
THE GRINDSTONE OF THIS LIFE IS PAIN & SUFFERING. 
MIRTH ee« MELANCHOLY. 


TOM HOOD said: “ Wit te frequently sharpened on the Grindstone of Pain.” 
“ There's not a string attuned to mirth, But has ite chord of melancholy.” 


The Humorist HOFFMAN held that Evil was always concealed behind 
APPARENT Good, and the Devil had a whisk of his tail in 
EVERYTHING. 


66 QNE day 2 peor breken-down dyspeptic consulted Abernethy. The Doctor 
looked at his tongue, felt his pulse, and inquired after his symptoms. 
‘Well,’ said the frank Abernethy, ‘1 don’t think there is much the matter with 
you. You want cheerfulness. Go and see that clever fellow Grimaldi. You 
will get a good hearty laugh! That will do you more good than physic.’ 
‘Alas!’ said the patient, ‘1 am Grimaldi.’ ”—Smiles. ; 
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MORAL.—AN HONEST, MERRY HEART DOETH GOOD, LIKE 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 


Tas Bast Antipors rer Intnopucep. Ir Rscrivizs tas Sromacu, amp Maxzs THz 
Lrvge Lavems wira Jor sy Soormimne anp Narunat Mzans. Its Universal Success 
distinctly proves that it is Imrossrsuz to Ovanerars irs Gauar VaLus. 


There is no doubt that where Eno’s ‘Fruit Salt’ has been taken in the earliest stages of a disease, it has, in 
innumerable instances, prevented a Serious Illness. Its effect upon any Disordered and Feverish condition is Simply 
Marvellous. It is, in fact, Nature's Own Remedy, and an Unsurpassed One. 


CAUTION.—Beamine the Capoule, and oe that if te marked ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ Otherwise you have a WORTHLESS Imitation. 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO Ltd., ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E., by J. C. Eno’s Patent. 


“NO BETTER FOOD.” 


—ODR. ANDREW WILSON, F.R.S.E., &o. 
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Gocoa 


“The Most Perfect Form of Cocoa.” 


Guy’s Hospital Gazette. 


eee yor ee 


In 6d. Packets—}, }, and Iclb. Tins. 
WHITE AND GOLD LABEL. 


Ask for the , 


“FIVE BOYS” MILK CHOCOLATE 
& 
“Highest Standard of Purity.” i. 7 
A. B. GRIFFITHS, Ph. D., &c., Stoned 98 8 Coneetite Conteris 
"dtatatind Ghani, Lente “MEDICAL MAGAZINE.” 


BRITISH MILK AND BRITISH ‘LABOUR. 
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THE PERPLEXED POET as .. P. G. Wodehouse 
Illustrated by R. Nom Pocock. 


THE PRINCESS AND THE POTTER ; 
Illustrated by Harotp Pirragp. 


THE STORY OF ANITA . sa sis 
Tlustrated by F. Haviamp. 


ONE AGAINST A CITY... .. Capt. Alan Field 18 
Illustrated by C. Lawson Woon. 


THE SECLUSION OF THE KING... 
Illustrated by James DurpEN. 
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Illustrated by R. C. Canren. 

THE HESITATING LOVER . P.G.W. 24 
FENELLA’S PATIENT _... .. Rosalie Neish 25 
Illustrated by Eva Roos. 

CAN YOU DRAW A PEAR AND AN “E"”?... .. ... 

A Prize Competition. 


THE MYSTERIOUS MUMMY : 
Illustrated by H. L. Bacon. 


LITTLE MARY, HER CANARY, AND THE 
TERRIBLE OAT ... Written and Illustrated by Yorick 33 
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Coughe ia four applications to 
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MAC'’NAB’S WAGER .. B, Pletcher Robdinson 
Illustrated by Wi Owen. 


A HIGHLY COLOURED ROMANCE ... J.J. B. 
Illustrated by Natnan Dean. 
THE STAGE COACH .. OC. Lawson Wood 


A Prehistoric Picture. 
THE GOBLIN VILLAGE . 
Illustrated by Jackson. 


WHY OATS LIKE MICE... 


Mareus Woodward 


THE MISSING MAIDENS a6 .. Mra. Duncan 
Tilustrated by 8. Nation. 
THE MAN WHO FORGOT Owen Oliver 


Illustrated by G. Wate Mrizs. 
THE VENGEANCE OF THE BROTHERHOOD Nowell Cay 


THE MILLIONAIRE’'S UPPORTUNITY _.... Robert Barr 
Illustrated by B. E. Mrxns. 

THE DUPLICITY OF DINNY COLNAHN E. Burrowes 

THE PEARL TREFOIL . Morris Coleborn 


Illustrated by J. R. SKELTON. 
THE GOBLIN AND THE GROCER _Writlen and Illustrated 
by Frederick Wood 
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LINEEL PILLS are the best remedy known for Indigestion, Constipation, Liver Complaint and Bad Complexion. 
Price is. 1}d. and 2s. 04. per box. Write for Medical Leafiet. 
16 BEVIS MARKS, LONDON, E.C. 
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BovRIL gives flavour and substance to soups, 
: stews, gravies, and all made dishes. 
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all your mighty genius, as you call it, Mr. Gorringe, 
I'll wager that you cannot fir ° a word to rhyme with ‘orange.’ ”’ 


“A rhyme to orange?” Peter cri:d, ‘“ Why, bless you, yes, a score. 
Pd have let you have them sooner if you'd mentioned it before.” 
His rival. laughed. ‘A score, you say? Pil bet an even penny 
That, however much you search for them, you won't discover any.” 


So Peter sought for hours and days and weeks and months and years, 
Regardless of his rivals and their rude remarks and sneers, 

Until at last, “‘ It’s hard,” thought he, “‘ this problem to unravel. 

A change of air perhaps might help. So—happy thought—I’ll travel.” 


He went to Russia and Ostend, to China and Peru, 

To Spain, Thibet, and Margate Sands, to Penge and Timbuctoo, 

And thus addressed the passer-by, wh:ne’er by chance h: met one, 

“‘ I want a rhyme to orange. Can you tell me where to get one?” d 
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a bill. 
“What good,” he thought, “‘is in this search? What benefit > What profit? 
ft clamber to yon mountain top, and die by jumping off it.” 
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“* Mount WHAT?” cried Peter, “Ob, hurrah! Oh, rapture, joy, relief ! 
Farewell to woe! Farewell to tears! Farewell to pain and grief { 

To England once again I'll speed. The startling facts I'l mention. 

1 ought to get rewarded with a peerage and a pension. 


How a Man Made a Beautiful Vase for a Beautiful 
Woman, and why he Broke it. 


Told by “E. 0.,"’ and written by ARTHUR APPLIN. 


L 
see PEA Las « gress end states soon coe ad 
ies, to a an ui! vase 8 
set her hat on gy and Now ths Wises was of Hungarian 
birth though of British extraction ; she was very young and i? 
: all proper Princesses are young and wilful at some time of 


lives ! Wee She's she was also very sever. = very beautiful, and, bray ett 
Princesses are not not dever and beautiful ! 
She could ride and dance ale if and =s better than any of her 


countrywomen ; she could four languages fluently—most 
Gaently of all, ihe English which she loved. ibe lived in o beautiful 
castle on the borders of a great forest full of wonderful birds and 
and in beef nie n grew countless flowers, which she loved and 
oftentimes ten 

Her own suite ni rooms was fitted with rare furniture from all 
parts of the world. And of course she had numerous lovers and 
suitors i being hal but, though she possessed o big and generous 
heart, no human bein, in winning i 

When the an sing beds she ge nnce pedal oo eend ie er nee 
private room, wherein she could flowers from her 
garden—the great white lilies wit hg forged leaves—all the 

ters and artists in all the gore ered countries sent specimens of 
ecg ep of them pleased the ul Princess. There was 
not one ie eae ose | esstfal enough Spe Belge en one 

ni nm, 8! that s 
she wanted in the little i across the sea 
. So the Princess brome wiped He fro for Lon ae Landen, but even 

London failed to seer eo, a vase that realised he 


“You had better go -* Poveren” mid the manager of 
certain firm; " there — y will make you the vase 
pp og and size you 


igh spirits for the city she - been 
the t waste land of bricks 


roo 
ive ; no soone ee ee eS boundary 
fields and trees came in but fields and trees 
had never seen before, aptamer 
n, and the ba pn wg forgotten to wear their 
the streams and rivers they passed were red, blood red, 


The Princess shuddered and closed her eyes. ‘She was not used 


to 
the carriage rattled down a steep hill, and the dark curtain 
that hides the Black Country from sight an acweee them, and 


nothing was visible exce houses and stree men and women 
as grey os the hogs ae when they ted thee be Pesea and their 
white SS lhouetted ape ripe g ee 
At carriage yard where carts 
were waiting to be we The Princess alighted, entered & door 
the driver pointed out to her, and ns of stone steps 
until she came toa long room full of plates and ‘are and cupsand vases. 
* We have not gat what you went, bes I ik we could make it 
for the manager “ ne have a very clever man who has 
been never 


a ae n put on his mettle he 
| in any specie ‘wack we ine cree bee Follow me and you 


ohAt tie further end of o smaller shed a man worked at « table 


save for a woman who weighed lumps of clay for him to fashion 
Beier oe mac 
the man who can make your vase for you,” said the 


male Princess stood still and watched him as he threw a lump of 


clay on his wheel, pressed it with his long, nervous ina, s _ changed 
its shapelessness, as eas Be ps into an ener 

The Princess laug with delight, and ti Pan looked up and his 
eyes met hers, and she blushed, and immediatel Sin and 
angry with herself for bein fe foolish, and straightway de again 
for very shame of having 

No man had looked at her in his way tlds tain: tooled ; no man had 
looked at her ge ae ty, of 20 fiereely, or 20 ooldly | 

aye were like brown eyes of « dog, of og that had 
been kicked and cuffed phy ten ; his mouth was thin and straight 
and tightly closed ; every line of his face, avery ‘Tine of his body was, 
somehow, expressive of failure and contempt 

A weary smile hovered round his lips as he looked at the Princess. 
Taking a smaller ‘lump of clay, he threw it on the wheel, and suddenly, 
with a twist of his wrist and a pressure of his thin fingers, the revolving 
into a beautiful bowl. Then he made a 


an animal performing its 
and so, in less than — Se @ row aS oy eeneent 

express her as men’ 
he clay picked them up and 


wet lump of matter change 
mate’ @ can 


a his ile cups. 

The signed to the mana, 

“T would with this man aa pon what I want done and 
ei othe potter, and slow! 

r , te iw fs 

from his seat as if he grudged Oe tne, and taal d the 
Princess and at her again beet Sa Oe ee tsee re 
And bose he — ts her with ie = aren, though also 
reproac! oo me as to say: “ lo worry me 

Of if he had nown that che wase I ight have 


Black 


manners, 

lady,” said the manager, ‘“ wants a vase of great size and 
beauty an tame ow onan oe we have never 
such a one but we believe you are capable of making what she 


] his shoulders ever so lightly, but the Princess 
noticed it, and she began to feel a little af 
thing quite rare and uncommon that I want,” she said 
sligelly Uh oad tyes aclpanegtl 
you the = la adamnianiecune ni 
wee ere 
r one 7" she asked almost 
Could 


like an 
se come as ret 
Enth . her voice ai 


er soe and face now, The, man, more 


“You talk of roses and—and beautiful women,” he said roughly. 
Po Out We ever see roses or beautiful women here ?" 
oe springs — said the Princess, 


ot tho ae sae 
The Three Graces 


almost 


he repli the “ a le 9” 
“My fa bt ee “I fed I 
worked in his studio—I remember things there such as you want, 
statues of women like—like——” his eyes, “ But ever 
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gince I ran away from home I've lived here! I'm a er now. I 
know nothing t roses and women.” He looked ong shoulder 
at the poor, bent creature who weighed the wet lumps of clay. 
«there's @ man upstairs who can paint t things ; he’s 
been here a few years—he used to live where there were women 
fl 3 ! ” 
“But I must have the vase first,” said the Princess. “ Will you 
try and make it forme?” - : 
The man did not reply, and the Princess turned away impatiently. 
“ Of course, if it is too much trouble or too difficult——" , 
put out his hand, but, remembering it was wet, withdrew it 


He 
aa, 4 Princess hesitated : “* Well ¢” 
“Is this the kind of thing you mean " he said, sitting before his 


i 
i 
: 
E 
- 


, elon 
Princess gave 8 little ery of ie a be lifted from his wheel 


into human and moulded them against the vase, so that they 
in! a figures a gain vase, 80 hey 

“You are the cleverest man I have ever met!" she cried. “You, 
and you alone, shall make my vase, for 1 know now that you can 


r 

“ But the res,” he said, pointing to the rude imitations he 
made. “ Where can I find a model ; you forget I live here—in 

the Black Country.” _ ‘ 

“ Search your brain and heart ; you will find a model, a beautiful 


“My brain, my heart!" The man laughed and stood close to 
the Princess and looked steadily into her face. 

“ Very well, I'll make your great rose-vase, and your three beautiful 
labor to support, “a aa an will Laie sometimes and sec if my 
work progresses aright. It is so long since I saw a rose—or a woman— 
I may not model lpocgy, " 

man’s eyes were alight now and his face also ; his mouth was 


no longer drawn and thin. 
os day after to-morrow I will come again and see the beginning. 

If you succeed in making what I have craved, you shall receive—-—-” 
The potter straightened himself, and his trembling hand took 

the little —— his head as he replied quietly : 

* “Your thanks.” 

sole the Princess blushed, for she saw then that the potter was a 

gen 


to write 
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Rupert,” he repeated. He bowed, replaced his cap, and 
again sat before hi wheel aaa te mounds of wet ig , 


Il. 


Work was over for the day, a hundred syrens and whistles and 
horns had signified that fact to thousands of weary toilers, who. at 
the mechanically ceased their labour and mechanically trooped 
into the hot, airless streets. . . 

Rupert the potter hesitated at Paradise Corner ; on his left blazed 
the lights of a great public-house ; on his right flared the gas jets of a 
hi brain-and-body destroyer, The Potters’ Arms, and behind 
him crawled a red, filthy stream between two rows of mean cottages. 


Corner ! 
Generally Rupert hesitated at this heavenly spot in order to decide 
which public-house he should patronise ; now he hesitated trying to 
decide whether he should patronise either or go straight to his room, 
which as a rule he only used for sleep. . a 

And as he hesitated, he felt a hand laid on his shoulder, Turning, 
he saw a a ooo bea man standing beside him. 

“ Hullo, Bernard !"" he said. Whng od ieee : 
te won't you come? Come back and have some food with 
me ” 

“I wonder you're not tired of asking me—I never accept,” Rupert 


I ask you out of selfishness,” the other replied lightly.“ You're 
~ only man in this wild waste whom I can talk to. 1 mean you're 


p who——" . 
= might have been a gentleman and a scholar, if he had not 
double murder ! t base. but for ness’ sake don’t 
me. I'm sober to-night, Bernard, I shal r to-morrow ; 
I sha't be sober for a week or maybe a fortnight. | Afterwards—— ! 
The man linked his arm in the potter's arm. 
“Then you'll come and feed to-night ?” ; 
rt nodded. “I will. And I want to talk, too; you're an 
have only left the world a few years, so you can 


beautiful women you 
them and the most beautiful statues!" 
ey Sane at bs estar Sep peri - oy 
* *t id—I’ it , and quite serious. 
They had reached Berard Gases rea he led the way toa 


7 


room over a second-hand clothes s' threw n_ the window, 
placed a couple of chairs near it, and tienes i as an tobacco. 

Both men lit up and puffed in silence for a ola. The streets were 
already half dark, the wininy J was particularly dull and heavy. 
aly | a conten dak le sr biti corner of the black curtain 
was tinged with a reddish- ur, 

Bernard nodded. i 

** That's the sun setting.” 

Rupert sighed : “ Describe a sunset to me.” 

» artist obeyed 


'“The sun must have been cat when she was born!" said 


Rupert dreamily when he had finis “and peeped into the cradle 
where she ay : 


“ She—who ?” 
“A woman I saw to-day.” 
oe Where ? ” 


“She came to the shed where I made my forty-thousandth cup, 
and she asked—no, ordered !—me to make a wonderful vase for her.” 

“Where did she come from?” asked the artist eagerly. “ What 
was she like ? "’ a 

Rupert shook his head. 

* You have seen ‘The Three Graces,’ describe them to me—the 
‘ast perfect of them.” 

, Bernard lay back in his chair, closed his cyes, and did as his 
friend desired. When he had finished, his pipe was no longer alight. 

“* Now describe this woman to me ; perhaps they woukl kt me paint 
her_on a bowl or vase,” he said. 

Rupert smiled. “ Vou have described her for me! I don't know 
whence she came or where she goes or who she is. I only know she 
is here!" he cried, striking his breast almost savagely, ‘‘ here in my 
heart. My veins are all on fire. You are an artist, we all know that, 
and you're respected and treated like a human being ; whilst Iam only 
a bit of machinery ; but, when she asked me to wake something great 
for her. I felt the old instinct come to life, I felt blood in my veins again. 
And I'm going to make her vase, I—the man they've set to make cups 
and pots at a few pence a hundred ; I am going to create something 
all their machinery and all their money cannot create. No one else 
cin do it, no one in the Potteries ; they haven't a wheel or mould large 
enough, and if they had they couldn't make the shape ! 

* And she called me a sculptor ! 

Bernard gazed at his friend in silence ; the friend he had found 
working and drinking himself to death, buried in the Black Country. 
He grasped him firmly by the hand. 

** Good luck, old man ! 

“T would like to see this strange woman who has so strangely 
inspired you,” he mused, after a silence. 

“You shall see her,” whispered Rupert, putting his hands over 
his cyes. “I will ask her to go to the room where you paint the china 
we poor devils shape, she might like to look at your flower pictures. 
You shall see her. and then you will understand why she has inspired 
me ! 

“Is your great vase to be left plain, cold china?" asked the artist, 
after a moment's silence. “ Are there to be no colours swecping 
upwards, no flowers, no womens’ ‘ ki 

But Rupert did not reply, he did not hear what Bernerd said. With 
his hand before his eyes he was slowly and painfully drawing a mental 
picture of the rose-vase and the Three Graces bearing it in their arms. 

His vase, and hers ! 


Ill. 


The Princess stood beside the potter and looked at his work. 

* So far, it is perfect,” she said in soft melodious tones, ‘‘ you are a 
wonderful man !" ; 

Rupert's pale face coloured. He ceased working for an instant 
and looked up. | . . ‘ 

“ Say it again! I—I did not quite hear what you said!" 

Half the great rose-vase was completed ; it was so 
had to be made in two parts and then joined together. 
half would be easily and quickly made—too quickly. . : 

“You have been working a week now, Rupert,” the Princess said. 
siege on his name. “ How much longer will you take, de 
you think 2?” 

““ A week! It scems but a day, and yet a day that has been eternity ! 
It will soon be finished,” he added with a sigh. . 

“You will be sorry when it is finished, when I take it away?” 
rT otter viel tle bes 

he rs is ; 

. As be glad when it is finished, for I shall then have dore 
something I need feel no shame of ; I shall have created one gocd 
thing! Only one, but, if you had never come here, | should have gone 
out of my life as I have lived my life, an unknown wastrel. ; 

“ But. when the vase is finished, you will—— ? : . 

“T shall return to the potter's wheel, to the Potters’ Arms, to- -— 

He shuddered. ‘ But, as hour after hour I sit making my round, 
ugly cups, as night — nh i ~ drink sweet -— in i a 

ny pence freely buys, I 8 ream vase J made, and I s 
inw eo Jn the ‘great world will sce and admire it, and they 
ho is the artist who desi this vase?’ And you will 
nd who made it?’ they will ask again. And 
answer, * Rupert.’ ” 


that it 
other 


AO The Princess did not speak for a long time ; she felt frightened and 
full of pity too. And fear and pity are dangerous fellows, sometimes, 
when they take hold of a woman's = 


“Tell me,” said the potter presently—‘ tell me where you will take 
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= — when I have finished it; and where it will stand; and who wiil 


Al tho. grentect artists in the world shall see it!" cried the 
Princess with sudden enthusiasm. ‘ And it shall stand in the corner 
of my. most private room in a castle, near a low, mullioned window 
on an oaken floor, and it s ‘always hold white arum lilies with their 
green m leaves, Every night and every, mornin I shall see it and I 

think of the sculptor who created it for me ! - 

* No sculptor, only a potter !" 

“ A potter then, who succeeded where aes tors failed.” 
a to see your castle,” said Rupert ; “is it very far 


awa: 
Y Near the forest lands of asl Listen, and whilst you work 
I will describe my home to yo 
“You must tell all these things to my friend Bernard,” Rupert 
finished. “ He i and he will 


sel 
meetir PE the Pets 0 sae eos: Shes as 
— 


rvously, yet wil a beetle a Bernard showed her the books 
of flowe he had pain flowers plucked in-his- beloved Devonshire. 
; ‘We « Sree ben co Sor eon memory and my books,” 


said, 

And as the Princess sat talking to him, he mixed some fresh colours 
the palette and swiftly transferred them to , and ntly on 
polled the fee ofthe Princes en 
- that you do?” she asked 


But the wilful Princess insisted on seeing it,and again the colour 
sears gen eo 


‘ou will one day,” she said, and, at her 
words, the light Pape Read ts bis cee 

* er ee ae ee 
she said ; “ about yourself. Tell mé your name 

“They call me Bernard here,” he replied shyly. “I am 
youngest son of the poorest baronet 
in the Fosurise for my Hving ; several other artists work hers 

Then he told her his dreams and aspirations, and the afternoon fled 
qs, aad & eens Oe. 

And gnother week passed, and each day of the second week the 
Princess drove over to the potte ee Aenea ai 


Princess 
“When Rupert has finished my vase,’ "she said ais “ you al 
paint it for me. 
“ That will be something worth doing,” he replied proudly. “ But 


—does Rupert know ¢” 
“When the vase is finished it a , Princess. 
“ I have rieglected to see how his work has poranent, ss conven we, 


and her eonasenes prished ber. Even Princeases have consciences ! 
she went down to his room, the room she had not entered for 


He was sittin socal bagedin gs Lege gehts the vase 
Princess, we ae eee t and gazed entranced. 


ns 
as you desired 1” he asked. “ Does it approach your 


“It is my ideal!” she whispered under her breath. “ Nay, it 
is greater than my ideal.” 

But the white of the potter did not change colour, did not show 
any emotion ; his burning eyes greedily devoured her face, as almost 
reverently she touched rose running her fingers over its smooth, 
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a ee ee ang it, the Three 
on vom meapebes yom Dawes, oe 
onbiealy eons ly oe herdiy knoving w hereelf. 
to heart, re in a strange voice, 
“nk fpiede 7 ei al 


oa apace yr it away yet for a little while,” he enid afters 
Pause “It is not finished.” 


ON a" echoed the it is not finished yet.” 

we be spramaiaee chat takes avtong time !”° 
aime Tenieee dk oslied xh tha: Gelniete wild 
ih dd fr to paint it for me ; promt ce walked in Le gl 


tees & the Princees came and watched Bernard maton to: fie 
well wood 


rful sunse 
ned to Rupert?” be pep “se 
win ee shed the vase.” % i Fave not 
“*I—I suppose he is busy—making something else,” faltered the 


“I feared lest he had returned to his old habits, lest, having nothing 
beautiful to fill his brain, he was drinking, as he did before you came. 


in England, that's why I Twork : 
re too.” 


. the eyes smiled, 
. eyes That yo lost their fire, with big, co cold, beaten eyes—and then he 


promt wig as, s putting forth all 
straight 


ghastly white, but his eyes were on fire, two bright’ 


Graces. . 
“and found——" She minutes—— 
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«Before T came 1 


oe a oh fet nd doffed his cap, and said : 

ut Ro n cap, an 

ae poe ase fas bee hrough the ovens and haa been baked, 
the Princess !' 


I shall have ieee Tenging ipsa 
ee 

- The Princess bened sae valine aney, beopeng me ee Eiee. 
When the morning came on which the vase was to be y, the 


Princess found herse! Rivers) in the manager's 
“It is downstairs ; it had to go back to the oven, but it is ready now 
and | will end fori” the manager tld her 
would like to see the man who painted it for me,” she whispered. 
Oh, Mr. Bernard Markham, I will send for him !' 


wil bring the vase up.” 
vase 
ted alone, and. pre 


PL odareadira haan er 
She put out: he hog ba ge To thank you.” Then she hesitated. 


_ “ Forget who I am, remember we have been friends—we are friends, 
be Merely a ‘rough sketch—forgive me rr " he replied, trying to «I hin 


want you to me somet! a 

“T will y i you anything,’ * Bernard replied. 

“ Take care of — whispered. “ He him——” 

She said no more f manager opened the door. 

° vase is coming now, man is brin it up!” he said 
siepatiin eter toast One see teams ; » heavy foot- 


ra sy pe g the ely e, stagyprini g under his burden. 
Pon end te fare Ped vase, how 
rey amar he prey si oad ookea ay - hi 

8 an still a up, and his eyes met 
pong beg leery but he stared at her with cold 


looked at Bernard who stood by her side , and his face changed colour 
ond eae unsteadily. 
“Take care!” cried the ipaq 
But Rupert gave a evened gy his eyes flashed 
ctrengti he i ted the great vase 
it an instant a is ce hen dashed. it 
donna é stone steps, where it crashed into & hundred pieces. 
yes fell aon ell with it . 
A dreadful silence an pe ons 


The Frincom' ace gr ar Sets Se tentnene 
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E 
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hollow be btiom of the oy 
and for the first time they noticed Rupert, still lying where he 
fallen amongst the broken china. 

the vase now s his 


vase ; 
“* not like—the one—I made and smashed. I think I fell on purpose— 


“ Hush, old man, hush!" cried Bernard. “ If I had known !" 
- goed me,” he whispered, as roard, IT bad only kno “ Don't 

worry about me—it’s no good ; when the vase broke, my heart broke 

‘ : hina done for now! Ina few 


beautiful—beca use I loved you! now eed you) Fer it instead 
ily ! ere I 
wasn’t meant to do anything but make vend de cu hey 
ing Ot * y, he braid nd 
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THE STORY OF ANITA. 


How Fremerson's Wife wrote a Novel in order to Pass the Time—and what Came of It. 
By G. B. BURGIN. 


L noon’s scramble in the country if Fremerson could have spared the 
yung te girl, had no children. She often envied the proud _ time to go with her. 
coher next door when the little boy was sent out ier 1 his About two years after their marriage, she ot ben fo to him Lng 
aaa He "s ride in a ee perambulator. It was such an forte errs loneliness which beset her. For months it age not been so lonely. S! 
business getting him and he generally insisted on Leger he} whispered a secret to him one areaing: when the eer were low, and, 
back nm two or three times in order to kiss the beautiful being for a moment, Fremerson ae became the beautiful youth of 
who him “sonny.” Anita thought that the mother must bean first love. They talked with bated breath of this joy which was to ‘i 
American, and wondered how she could bear to exchange the rolling _ their lives, and Anita, no longer lonely, fashioned 7 little garments 
— and limitless freedom of ‘“ the a“ and wre est,” for = and decked a nest for the child which was to draw the pain from 


ulness of a London “ sou-burb,” as the male American called it. out her enst. child nestled there a few brief hours, only to die 
When, however, Anita saw the way the American girl flew down the and — her life still sarge Sometimes Anita (at first she co 
garden to welcome the American husband, shedding hairpins and roses not pray) longed for death also. Then, knowing how Fremerson 


along the gravel paths, and how the American husband (he seemed mo the getimely fed fading of this fair flower, She threw off her 

little’ more than a boy) chased his wile in and out of the rose bushes, own sorrow and tried to comfort him. 

she ceased to wonder, They were both so full of exuberant vitality The death of the child hardened Fremerson, but still he was devoted 

that neither of them had time ae, be sorrowful. Besides, the American to Anita, and, when he had time, meant to take her away for a long 

husband often “ took a ” from work, and drove his wife about holiday. In the meantime, he bought her a diamond ring ; and Anita 

in a@ wondrous vehicle w ch seemed all wheels, and was called a put poh the diamonds with a sigh, for, being gifted with imagination, 
“ buggy.” When the American's English coachman tried to turn she kne moe Dow meee se hows fd per —on paper—to procure 


the bu; one day he forgot that the aad Shaem sore ws Big ms these e 
fron aay Tayi Penny parkting stones she said. Moog you give up bein 


American trotter gazed over the to see wher had ublisher oF yo us do somethin, ing in whic I 
Ober sey, whe vee ale king on could bp yout I am a0 lonel = Bag oral “nar aie ked ; 


at the coachman’s stru, to manage the may aking 9g wien she ke tears back with difficulty. It would not be fair to worry 


“Guess you'll remember next time, driver, how to back a him after his exacting day. 
And the driver, his mouth full of gravel, said he would raker “Lonely!” Fremerson looked at her with surprise. ‘“ Lonely— 
a month's m make a fresh start in life than meddle with bs why ? Haven’ t you everythin By. want? You don’t doubt my 
incomprehensi! vehicle. love for you, Anita ! I'm I'm too done up to be very 
Anita Fremerson — Dicky Fremerson was devoted to her) demonstrative.” 
was away all day working hard as a “ Everything I want ! I want you to be demonstrative, as demon- 


felt. inexpressi 
publisher, . oad eo inherited a rather dilapidated business ; conse- strative as you used to be.” She regarded him with sudden passion. 
Tremee it exhausted all his vitality to keep it going. When Dicky They made a very striking couple ; he was so radiantly fair, she so 


remerson came home in the evening, he was generally tired or still som! dark, her sarey biack eyes burning with smothered 
oh He about recalcitrant authors. Business comprised the whole fire—that fire which kens the smouldering volcano within. 

al Lo) le. Looking =e iin! a rg bd Anita that bret mad Fremerson, looking ory ly at her out of his tired eyes, could not 
hole hen she rst met him. They had become help thinking what a ca roine she would make, with her gleam- 


cnaneed in a week, Neal wrcdced in a fortnight, and, three weeks later, ing white arms, magnificent shoulders, and that never absent touch 
lly handsome Fremerson tore — away from her in order of wistfulness about her. But it was his business to buy heroines, 
to rush up to town and see authors. It seemed to Anita, when she not to invent them. 
felt more than usually lonely, that some demon must have entered 7 a ik the poor — chap didn't live!" he said sadly. “I 
Fremerson in order to win her, and, having accomplished its object, should like to leave the business to some one, Anita. Mine's an old 
have concentrated all Fremerson’s energies in the direction of business. name; it’s an old business. Ir m sorry the poor little thing died. 
Not that he had ceased to love her ; Pee wee. oceans Tens Se igs Ah, well, it had to be, I sw 
he was tired -— hod and soul, and generally went to sleep directly It hurt her that he co thus summarily dismiss the aching dr 
after dinner. lishing books was so exacting a business that of their lives. ‘“* Can't you give me a little sympathy ?” she gugsest 
Tr Ere boa, bok Sometimes, when he was not with a break in her voice. “ Dicky, you might be a lit 

how Anita contrived to amuse herself. From sympathetic.” 
pt og re morning to seven at night, she was free—within decorous Sympathy ! be do you —, my dear girl?" He looked at 
limits, of course—to do as she Tk iggy And, oh ! what a weary freedom the diamonds wit air. ? Aten’ t these sympathetic { 
it was. She would have bartered all her lonely leisure for one after- _ If you only rk hee a tired lam!” 
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“I don't want diamonds. I want you!” she said passionately. 
“Take me into your confidence; let me help you with your kt 
Don't treat me like an outsider. At first, we were xo much to one 
another ; now, we seem to be drifting farther apart every day, as if 
we st on opposite sidex of the child's grave. Would it bring us 
nearer together if } were to try to help you with your business? 1 
could help you, couldn't 1?” 

Fremerson was touched. “I'm afraid you haven't the brains for 
business, Anita: it isn't your métier. ‘The staff help me: that's what 
they're for.” 

“Then what am I for?” 

“You?” He looked up from his paper. “Oh, your mission 
in life is to keep on making me happy. Wy dear child. If I don't 
seem responsive, you mustn't blame me. Jlame the way in which a 
man has to work in this twentieth century of ours. I wish I could 
diseover a ‘new author. [thought | had found one the other day. 
I saw a new name, and when | wrote to the man he turned out to bea 
well-known writer with a nom- 
de-plume. He wrote hack that he 
was ‘ used to being discovered.’ ” 

“ But couldn't [ help you to 
* discover’ a 


“ No, r, I'm afraid not. 
A reall ‘new’ author 
would very useful to draw 


ublic attention to my firm 
just now. We haven't had a 
new man for a was time.” 

“T wish I could help you! ~ 
sighed Anita. 

She had written a story 
herself, and thought of her 
manuscript, neatly typed, with 
its nom-de-plume of “ (Carol 
Crane,” and the typist's address 
carefully printed in the left- 
hand corner. If she told her 
husband she had written a 
book, he would publish it to 
_ r. No, he should not 

now who had — it. but 
pronounce an impartial opinion. 
As she took the story out of her 
desk and brought it to Fremer- 
son, she felt that it was good. 

“aa is al FOD) she ar 
cal : “but I've read it, 
and—like it |” 

“Manuscript! Pity people 
have found out my private 
address.” Fremervon was half- 
asleep, and much too tired to 
be worried about MSS, °° What's 
He took the packet 
and opened it. ‘“* The Story of 

Carol Crane. A 
course |" 

“ Why, of course? How do 
you know it is by a woman ?” 
Anita was surprised at his 


cleverness. 
“ How do I know, ny dear 
ie Of course I know. 
hat’s a nom-de-plume. No 
one but a woman would use 
such a silly name. Then, the 
per smells of wood violets. 
len don't use scent. Some- 
times their tobacco gets into 
the story, but that’s a very 


different thing from violets. 
H'm! Didn't I tell you so! 


Listen to this: ‘You do not 
understand me,’ she said. * You 
do not understand me. 
have given you myself, my soul, all that was best, noblest, purest 
in me; I have hung on your lips, have watched for your footsteps. 
waiting with beating heart for the sound of your voice, the touch of 
your hand. Day by day you have grown cokler, more careless : 
day by day you have slipped from me, immersed in the meshes of the 
world. As you leave me, I see your ideals leave you also,” You mean 
to say, Anita, that you really like this story? This kind of thing has 
been done to death. I thought you were going to show me something 
whieh would keep me awake.” ; . ; 
Amita was not convinced, for she wanted him to like her 
a It seems to me,” she said, “ the half-inartieulate cry of a womans 


“Seems to me like indigestion. Fancy having to live with a 
women like that ae Thank | Hoare she's impossible ! 
Re ater ere 

tell her to try to be more cheerful next time. Slocum is tie 
only man who would puldah a dismal thtng like this, She'd better 


“ Take me into your confidence ; let me help you with your work.” 


I 


try him. Don't worry your pretty self with things you haven't been 
trained to understand, Anita. Even if you wished to write, it would 
take you years to learn your craft.” 

_ _ Anita rose from her chair and stood squarely facing him, a mirthful 
light in her beautiful eyes. ‘ Would it really, Dicky? So you think 
T can't write?” 

“Think! Tdon't think anything about it. 
you pretty, foolish child. Why do you ask, Anita?” 

“Oh, nothing, Dicky. A whim of mine, that’s all.” 

P “Thank goodness, it’s only a whim,” he said, with a relieved air. 

‘If youdid write, se would xay that I married you to make money 
out of you. But fortunately it isn’t that, litthe woman, as you very 
eel huey a‘ ‘teed 4 , 

She bent down and kissed him. °° E wish you hadn't to work so 
hard, Dicky, and that 1 could write a really me book which would 
bring you lots of mae oe 

“So do I, dear. If you like to write a book just to keep yourself 
going, I'll bring it out for 
you. 

“No.” she said decidedly. 
“When I write a book, it will 
have to be published on its 
merits.” 

“T'm afraid, Anita, very 
much afraid, you'll have to 
wait a bit before you vet a book 
out.” 

_ “Yes, 1 suppose 1 shall, 

Dicky. Then you don't wish 
to publish thix thing you have 
just looked at ?"’ 

“No, my dear, no. It’s too 
morbid ; it has no chance of 
success at all.” 

“Why not, Dicky ? 
you quite, quite sure /” 

* There's no money in it. 
It is quite the commonplace 
life-story of some woman who 
has put herself into a book, and, 
with characteristic feminine 
egotism, imagines that it will 

sell, Better send it back to 

her.” 

“Are you too tired to 
look at it again for a few 
minutes? It must have 
cost the author a gel deal 
of time and thought.” 

“ What a persistent girl 
you are to-night, Anita! 
You've positively kept me 
awake. If a buok will not 

vay how can a publisher 

ey afford to produce it ? 
publisher has just ax much 
right to live ax an author.” 

“But the author? He 
can't live if his books are not 

ublished. He has had all the 
hone of writing his hook and 
nothing comes of it.” 

* My dear girl, if a man in 
any other business produces an 
article whieh people do not 
want, they do not buy it, and, 
as a natural consequence, he 
ceaxen to produce it. But an 
author goes oon producing 
whether ple want him or 
not. If failx, he expects 
sympathy. Why ? Where's the 
sense of it t" 


“Tsu . then, there's no 
hope ot the story!” 
“ No, none.” he replied most emphatically. 
And you honestly believe that ij <3 
“Of course Ido. Every publisher would tell you the same. 
“Then how does any author ever make a start q . . 
“That's his business, I tell you, my dear girl, this book is rubbish. 
‘As far as I can make out, it doesn’t = a single reserve —— 
hat the heroine's name is the same as yours. Have they 
fins i putting up the new billiard-table? Yes? Then we'll try 
ne. . epee 
: eThey went up to the billiard-room, and Anita played brilliantly. 
The colour came back to her cheeks, for she had snddenty become 
convinced that her story would not fail, She was transforined. The 
next morning, after Fremerson had gone to town, Anita took the MSS., 
addressed it to Slocum, a well-known rival publisher, and drove down 
he post-office with it. eos 
as ‘the next day the manuscript was opened and put on the publisher 's 
table. with a memorandum asking which “ reader" was to 
pag 


I'm sure you can't, 


Are 


it. ; a: 
Slocum picked it up te iook at the title. 


An hour later, there was rye rey in that —_ The 


publisher read a few 
ssat off to his best “ r.” 
dialogue sparkled with wit. 


, and ordered to be 


ie was = ubtedly morbid, t but the 


IL 
his “ reader's " re sat do d read 
We had Sed, toa Habe 


— k I've had for 
“reader ’ a right about it. 


radiant. ‘“* Finest 
red. “ Johnson's (Johnson 
All the women will buy it to 


wast 
seo what it saya about men, and all the m2. will get it to see what 
it saya about women.” He at once forwarded a contract to “ ood 


nuthor' brow. 


h to send to the cient Ge 


ine curls clustered about the 


@ prize for this drawing 


oy gg It seemed to her an excellent joke to 
to’her identity. For the first time for many weeks, 


mislead ise as 
she ag not, find the long. 
um 


ie beskegd, and call 


hted at 
ane mete real i cok gad opens 
r tesns will cut it out and worshi 
aph where the heroine Bat or 
Te Soul.’ Nothing makes a 
as to fancy she's misunderstood. 


the _sivertining mius which 
prodeed fe for the illus- 


But we must strike 


while the iron’s hot, and put this portrait on the cover.’ 


hrous 


that he } or a a 


BRE 
bE 
ile 


“ 


| amazement, ' 


Crane" wan 


* Caroli Crans,” saying that the book had been rushed 
es order to catch the end of the Spring season 

the title to “ A Misunderstood 1 Soul,” 

order to give it évery chance. 


ted to know how Mr. 


To: his Carol 
Slocum ad dared to change the title of the book without his (the 


p2rmission. ‘- 


um chuckled. “ If it fails, that's 
° it’s it  suceseds, why, she'll give me the next book. 


look out,” he mused ; 
Of course it’s a 


woman, ‘ She's sent that encil draving just to mislead me. Jove, 
but she can write, though 

Fremerson, idly age md through thi illustrated papers one evening 

about the new author, ‘ Carol 

said to Anita. ‘“* I’ve looked 


Crane. Gy ers His Sooua ee * he 


about for months but could 


is ra tay hs Shacterlain and 
i rally Mr. ¢ the book whe. 
hs was nineteen. Another 
rumour states that - * » 


cess Dalgarno ; 
 - Fede have the Py “al 
n theories. Wonder 
~~ manuscript wasn't 

ught to ms?” 

prone. i is the story called, 
Dicky?" Anita took up ths 
pap:r. “ Why, it says that 


it beg origi he 
ita,’ but that the 
author oj E changed the title 
to ‘A Misunderstood Soul.’ It 
is‘ Ths Story of Anita’ which 
you told me to send back to the 
author, I Lisle soe your re- 
marking how funny it was 
that the name should be the 
sams as mine. Don't you 
recall reading me a piece ? 
Here it is, the very same one : 
me do not un aoe m2. 
ave given you myself, my 
soul, all that was best, noblest, 


purest in = Surely you 
remember ? 

“I vaguely remember ; 
but I was too tired to 


ths thing rly. n't 
rub it i Ante, there’ ‘a a good 
ho would have thought 

the wee would fall into 
Slocum’s hands? I ought to 
have —oo that these 
uarrels ween imaginary 
Busbands and wives would be 


a in. real 
Anita was ey happy 
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when the book came out with a dedication to “R F—," 
— she was forced to hide five out of the six oT which Slocum 

to the typist’s address. n Fremerson that if he 
hed hl wide-awake on that memorable day he would — listened 
to her pleading on the story's behalf, Anita was wr tennis remorseful. 
“You don't often make mistakes,” she suggested. 

“That's why it's so hard,” Fremerson admitted. “Slocum 
sold gs ol Licey copies already ; they'll sell a hundred bere 
if the ‘ * only lasts. What a pity you didn't write it, my dear 
girl. 1a poe prouder than ever of you if you were to take to writing.” 

hank you, Dicky. I i an inspiration,” Anita. She 
was Peek outa cheerful a “* Suppose we ask ‘ Carol Crane ' 
to dinner to meet Mr. Slocum Then we can own wu and compliment 
Mr. Slocum on his faculty for dinereries new peo 

Fremerson laughed. “ Yes, I'd like to be youl with Slocum 
again. He often used to hewn out hints about amalgamation. Do 
you remember the address to which the manuscript was returned ? " 

“ Of course I do, Dicky. I'll write to-night.” 

Mr. Slocum cordially = nail Me invitation, although he 
wondered at “Carol Crane the Fremersons. the 
appointed evening, me Pmt his aaah rame with a white vaistowst 

drove out in his electric landau to Fremerson's house. 
Fremerson was sae, yee ionally beautiful, even for her, alinough 
she Agent the simplest and no jewels. Fremerson greeted him 
wit 

“ Of course you a my wife,” he explained. “It was her 
idea that you had neglected us for a long ‘ar so she’s captured your 
new author—you know she’s a woman !—to meet vol Caen = 

“My husband wishes I could write books like * ‘Carol Cran 
Anite seid lightly. ‘* Oh, Mr. Slocum, we've five minutes ‘ether t Setee; 
I wan wane you © ive me the benefit of ur advice.” 


“ With all pleasure in the * said Mr. Slocum, “ provided 
you don’t want to rob me of my new! discovered genius. us." ihe 
’ “ Of course not,” Anita. ou really think ‘ Carol Crane’ 


i'n peoies, Mr. Seu = 
lost original bcok I've read for years,” said Slocum warmly. 
“Ones can see that although the writer has suffered, she hasn’ t become: 
soured ; and that’s the lesson most peo te fail to learn.” 

“Never ask a hun man for advice, Anita. Won't it wait a 
bit?" said Fremerson. ‘‘ Pcor Slocum didn't come all this way to 
give us advice. d ea Crane * will be here in a moment.” 

es Crane’ is here Phere declared Mrs. Fre- 
merson. “ Don’t you see her, Bi y, dear 

: ee gazed at Slocum 


in amazement. 

Anita turned to her hus- 
band. “ Dicky, haven't you 
guessed it’s me? Are you 


wtte a book! I—I'm so 
I made such a fool of myse 
Parroagg epee ur devernene 
ta,” he ner with glowin 
— a em ae 
most astonish ing girl in the 
world |" 
He kissed her. 
Hl Haven‘ t I been an ass, 
Slocum? She gave me first 
chance, and then sent it to 


“It’s not a me to find 
fault with * Slocum de- 
clared. ‘“ sa) are we to 
arran about the next book ?” 

n’t you better amal- 
gamate?” Anita asked. “If 
you cannot, of course Dicky 
must have it.” 

“No, no; that isn't fair to 
Slocum,” _ Fremerson pro- 
tested. “It serves me right, 
Anita. He's‘ discovered ' you. 

au thought for a eet 


ss Conse Feud and 
see me to-morrow, Fremerson, 
and talk iit over. We might 
do worse.’ 
The dinner was very suc- 
re Later el a shyly 
Ne) a rum envelope 
into Fremerson’s hand. “ It's 
he cheque on account, Dicky. 
" ane. for?” asked 


Freme: 
“To | help you, dear,” said 
the woman who could not 
write. “If you're watisfied 
with me, Dicky, I don't think 
I shall ever be lonely again.’ 
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By ALAN 


He was only twenty-eight, as his young figure betrayed, but his 
ex n, drawn with regrets and haggard with despair, and his 
brown hair threaded with white, were age-worn to double his span of 
years. From a seat in front of the National Gallery he turned with 
an impulse of rage and shook his fist down Whitehall, where the great 
Government offices loomed in the blue mist of Westminster. Moving 
again to his front, he dropped his head into his hands, with a gesture 
helplessness. : , -" 

A man passed with unoccupied stolidity, and glanced cursorily 
at the drooping posture. 
Could he but have known, could any of the passers-by have read 
into the future, there would then have come an end to Charles Ffoy's 


of his nature which rendered it impossible for the good, nay, even 
brilliant qualities, which he Pescned: 10 build therewith any lasting 
superar ecto, of success. e had always known unpopt 


ness prevented resignation. And so 
it — a dreary aes gue af 
un y until the smash. 
Only OStonel Mursiter and 
Lieutenant Ffoy knew the truth 
of that wretched business in the be- 
ginning of the Tirah campaign, 
which caused the shame of a whole 
regiment. 
A scapegoat was = wanted, 
someone 1 to be punished, 
and responsibility pointed to 
either the Commanding Officer 
or the Adjutant, as the man to 
suffer ; it lay between them. 
Lieutenant Ffoy saw his Colonel 
privately, and asked his intention 
with regard tothe matter. Would 
he honourably own himself to be 
the culprit or would he—— ? 
What answer the senior gave 
to the young officer was then onl 
between themselves, but on parade 
next morning, the Adjutant struck 
the Colonel before the whole batta- 
lion. The heavens fell for Charles 
Ffoy before justice was done. He 
held his tongue when he should 
have spoken out, and spoke when 
wisdom would have bade him be 
silent, while black luck hunted 
him still further. There arose a 
muddle ose his case at 
arters, and more names 74. wast mob in Trafalgar Square 
were ged in, names high in ° 
the Service. . bullets 
Then, there was a girl in it this time ; the foolish hoy bole his close 
arrest to steal an occasion to lay his story before one whom he believed 
would trust him when all others cheng evil, and she—she spurned 
him. Sick at the fresh blow he walked down a public road, though he 
could easily have atop back to his confinement unseen, and this 
finished the matter. There was now ample opportunity in the mul- 
tiplication of charges, which the subaltern’s own actions had brought 
on his head, to burke those questions which would have implicated 
senior 0! and the investigation which might have cleared him 
of the first, the most serious accusation. 

_ The cashiering of her only son killed Charles Ffoy’s mother ; and 
his father, an old soldier of a soldier stock, refused to see him when the 
boy returned to his home. : 
From a hired refuge, a room in a hotel in the Strand, the ex-officer 
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ooo ONE AGAINST A CITY... 


FIELD. 


THE TALE OF A SOLDIER WHO TERRORISED LONDON FOR TWENTY-FOUR HOURS. 


wrote, for the first tim2, aclear and 
concise summary of his case, and 
sent, it, with a prayer for reconsid- 
eration, to the C,-in-C. 

Now, a certain War Office clerk 
combined a bad memory with a 
casual disposition, which was often 
® cawe of sorrow to those whose 
letters it was his duty to sort—for 
forwarding to their departmental 
destinations. 

A messenger-boy and Charles 
Ffoy'’s bad luck delivered his letter 
(he would not trust it to the post) 
on a day when the casual clerk had 
an aggravated attack of carelessness, 
and the fateful envelope never got 
any further than between the pages 
of an old army-list, where it was 


ound some months after. A 
mere acknowledgment, or even 
a refusal to re-open his case, 
might have saved the unhappy 
man, and many others, but 
\ the blank emptiness of waiting, 
day by day, for a reply whic 
never came, was hope too far de- 
ferred for his sick heart to bear. 

Wandering one afternoon 
wearily into Trafalgar Square he 
sat down on a public seat to rest, 
if his thoughts would let him. He 
had not slept for nights. 

When in the Service he had 
often thought how: pleasant it 
would be to send in his papers and 
have done with the narrowness cf 
military interests, and how easy it 
would be to step into some congenial 
civilian occupation. But he had 
learned now that his former vague 
ideas were not Bn by fects. 
Those means livelihcod even, 
which would be open “if the worrt 
came tothe worst,” journalism and 
the stage, now took on a very «if- 
ferent appearance of inaccessibility 
in his mind. He was much handi- 


rushed to save themselves from the capped, of course, by the damning 


which rained down. fact of his not being able to produce 


credentials or references, besides being weighted with his own know- 
ledge of his cashiering as it-might appear in other eyes. | A burning 
sense of the cruelty, the injustice, t flint-hearted prejudice of the 
world gained possession of him. 

He would end it for once and all. . 

The impulse took him, on the way to the river, from the seat on 
which he hed ret as far pe ae of i Monument, before 
any other thought passed through his mind. : 

“There were ‘repairs to be executed about the crown of the pillar, 
and up one side of the shaft ran a line of laddering to the summit. 
High aloft, at the foot of the statue itself, a cou of steeplejacks 
were busied in finishing their day's work of framing a small erection 
for the use of the artificers who would be employed later on. 

Charles Ffoy halted and looked up. 
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A wonder seized him at the ecnveak in men's lives. 

There was he, shamed and bors henyieg on he his way to a 
coward's death in the Thames, w t was A statue of one whom 
the world of Britain whelmed be gh a and distinction, even now, 
years after his death. nical smile crossed his face at the thought 
that the world of Britain an so little sincere in its adulation 
of the hero as to leave it to a Tsar of Russia to find the funds for the 
erection of the memorial. Still, ae had succeeded, high as Heaven. 
while he, Charles Ffoy, had failed deep as death. Why was it thus ¢ 
Why had (he ran over a list of omnes, re of. his -own 
Se-and-So won honours and wealth and he only degradation an 
despair ? He stood reflecting, incoherently illogical, for some minutes, 
while a string of boys dashed past, with the last i iasue of the evening 
paper which employed them as runners. 

A youngster thrust a poster in view, and Charles Foy heedlessly 
tossed a penny to the boy, and took a copy. 

His tein, besy wih h its misery, left his muscles to act alone, and they, 
fading’e oe a hes and hel in their grip, "did what eustom had taught, opened 
the sheet it up in front of the eyes for those organs to do their 
part of Uneonscious of of his actions, he found himself 


rene» cabana aiegam on suicides. 
! how sordid, how meanly pitiful did the details seem 


in the reading, there’ was even an element of the ridiculous which 
is akin to a in the tone of the descriptions. No, he would 
not _drown himself 
In a short time he was in his room at the hotel. 
He had ee | from its case a ‘303 Service rifle. 
bag by beside it ——m the 
& moment. 


A cartridge- 


When he had packed that rifle and 
ammunition aggro a year ago it had been with his ho at 

heir highest before the regiment started for the frontier, and now 
he unpacked it before the borders of a wilder, known country 
than any which has been faced in the annals of campaigning. 

He picked up the paper again, it seemed a sort of text-book 

a soleien and other horrors. Surely there were no cheap detail: 
ey a death by rifle-bullet ? If there were, he must find*some other 
way. 

Pe no shooting suicides, but what was this ? 

reporter of the journal had apparently got in touch with the 
ikea ne of a more famous paper, and from that authority 
had a distorted outline of the story of how the regiment 
had been sent, back from the Front. There it was all over again 
only so verted and twisted from the truth by some random writer, 
who invented where both facts and rumour had failed him, that 
the reader was halfway down the column before he realised that the 
traitorous, cowardly villain, held up for the detestation of the public, 
was himself. 

It was the last straw ! 

He would show them that, if trodden under foot, he would rele 
even as a worm will turn at the last despite. re sho’ 
semi-absurd t ly about his exit—the exit to which he was ea? ! 

Their upon their own heads ! 

From that moment he must be regarded as having become a 
homicidal maniac. Fewer on his coat and hat, he _ his pockets 
with cartridges, and up the ‘303. At ‘the A.B.C. shop near 
Charing Cross he went inand bought three loaves and a bottle of 


- 
ing at ~~ es — the supposed volunteer if he 
(had gio pre —— on the 


often afterwards tokd the story of ~~ the reply left him 
wonton a at the moment what was meant. “I shall have yee of 
practice soon. More than ,enongh for some of the beasts. 


. Go “meeps 
Praciith oy we have the Berserk see of the Scandi- 


Altho 
— alt Eu is a a “etait A — to “ at times, It Is 
schough really 


see red" 
pros apse ge Canal and the Behring Straits that it is 
what “ running amok " 


Charles Ffoy was about to teach Lon London the most deadly form 
which that murderous mania ever takes 
which is the 


It is not the type engendered drink, or ot pe: 
Tes the he kind. roll ve not to leave 


most to be caret, 
this world alone. The inspiration of cteetotoy roger of the ruins of self- 
esteem. 
There was a sergeant of police standing on the pavement the 
— Monument, that evening, just ‘nies ph pices lf pull 
. P the uare was very empty, for it was the dinner-hour and a 
windy night, The workmen left the line of ladders up the column 
“ in that singularly ineffective way which all — 
. by lashing a board over one side of the rungs for a short wa: 
Anyone siete ordinary agility can surmount the slight difficulty fer 
Leche a "bus draw in by i curb, the sergeant heard a startled 
ejaculation kin he 
several 
Halfway up the ladies oe ks 
silhouetted against the «ig fe clearly ‘eaned by t Seyi 


k ; was 
ae, 
spectator shouted from the omy that the club P 

a senso youn r ee Meese sneliiehunas 


“ - run apd ve 
sound he plank, 


He swarmed cl De pice ft loiiecs 
and then restated at as he rocked the waboar rungs ing up- 
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wards, Was it part of his duty to scale the Nelson Monument by night 
after an oe wr climber 


A cro oa below, and a little knot of police was on the 
nigh be baton the lions 


he constable reco; apo gl beneath him. “ Shall I go up. 
sir a, have a st wit he eed . 3 de wi 

ere rose a rom the throng, fast assuming nse proportions, 
a shout of warning, and the policemen clung to his ladder as though 
he would press himself into the 

The watchers had seen the mysterious individual reach the very 
summit of the column, and pass up the outward-slanting ladder over 
the crown of the Monument. Once there, they saw the tiny figure 
aloft divest himself of the rifle and turn to the poec ge pd the topmost 
ladder. The shout which had been raised was _— the man was seen 
to cast off the lashings and hurl the ladder from him. 

Being bound, however, at oh ae daar yf Bs the ladder below, 
it merely turned over, as on a hin, ling, and left a bar: 
space without any means of pate or descent. 

crowd gave a sigh as of amazement, and of such satisfaction 
as the oe ve at a bull-fight, when they realise that there is 
indeed aly —— ing ete: a h 
no spectacle crowd enjoys so much as one it can 
view ey and which involves the police. 

How on earth, it was asked, would the officials rescue the inan, 
for he could not now down by himself ? 

ee fen raised that the man might jump, and there followed a 


When cea of dhol been within which the suicide, if such he were, 
might ieep, the d again settled to watch. 

In the front nar of the neck-craning circle stood the man from 
on wp of the ‘bus who had first detected that the climber had a gun. 

It was he now who first saw the black muzzle peer over the ledge 
above. He did not wait for a second glance, when he realised that the 
being at the summit intended a far grimmer business than leaping 
down to destruction himself ; but, wales. a shout, bolted straight for the 
— group of officials standing round the pillar by the Landseer 


That would be almcst out of shot, and away from the flight that he 
guessed was meee 
Crack ! Crack ! 


Cordite makes a noise very little like the bang whien people 
unaequainted = firearms imagine is the voice of a death-lealing 
weapon. bullet will penetrate half-a-dozen human bodies, 
-_ it will kill at at 4,000 yards ; its force is by no means spent at that 

istance 

It was not till after the third shot, and until after the shrieks of 
the wounded had stung through bewilderment, that the vast nob 

their urgent peril from an armed and unarrestable assailant. 

There began then a horrible caure-qui-peut, hastencd by an occa- 
sional shot, towards the diferent ome streets from the Square, 


for which the fought in flig 
The pestle ren ic churned creed Set, women, children, horses and 
vehicles in a be: “ mortar—a very sham 


Charles Foy was “ amok" as any —, deadly bent on death, 
determined to take no amtney gl to Sckannne: Since die he 
rw should others live? His revenge, the wild vengeance of a 

was begun. He counted his cartridges out ms to the stone 


pny on on ehieh he lay ; there were a go — ni the wicked 

pea tubes left. His eyes, dilated het boda white, 
oh ified fire as he loo down on the em 

ave was of lite, but not of bodies ry ee 

of the ponon of fear, there lay, singly and in’ trampled. ps, the 


— of those too weak to keep their footing in that wild rush for 


By big bag for seven shots!” muttered Charles Foy. “I, shall 
ce like 5 thas ho are these coming cut 7” 
of roads brave men were advancing to 
rie Fg remain. 
barrel and brought down two of the 
aia ae a, Kel chee roy a 


rs vanished for the time. 

He chuckled with demoniac glee. 

There were faces at the windows of all the buildings round the 
Square, and figures on - a White in the electric light 
cel tes dark figures against the +, 

re. ec bullets at the fronts of the memwensing edifices cleared them 

visible spectators. maniac then heard voices, the agitated 
oe of those immediately below him. " Ha! I must drive these 
vermin out!" he growled. Leaning his arm and rifle over the rim, 
he downwards twice at hazard. The group beneath 
from the cover of the Lions and fled across the < n. Two of the 
running soos ures turned over like shot rabbits, and still. 

** I will do better shooting when daytielt comes, ” he said, ppldresnns 
the great statue at whose he lay. “ Who a are they thinking « 
— now, Nelson Sahib Bahadur ? "Me or you? Now, to wake up 
the town!” 

Those of the —. scbpe from the safe coigns of vantage were 
baggy with k eyes, saw the figure on the Monument 

military kneelin ins position, and fire round after round intu 
the distance of London. Only two of the twenty-four bullets which he 
fired into space, knowing that each was bound to fall within a populated 
radius, found ¢ their mark in doing human damage, many of the 
| were noted as they struck houses or pavements in the 
suburbs. 
_ From all round Blackheath, Hampstead, Hounslow, Kensington, and 
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east, the wires of the telegraph and ‘phone were set to 
ds at Scotland Yard to ask the reason of the xtracediinery 
nings. 


wildest rumours circulated throughout the suburbs, 
and jm many districts people retired to the cellars of their 


houses. 

Nor did they take these precautions without excuse. 
About one a.m. of that eventful night there was hardly a soul 
of the great city of six million inhabitants who was not awake 


discussing agitatedly whatever variant of the tale had been 
borne to his district by many-tongued rumour. The Chief 


bility, a course the failure of which was ample excuse for those 
— taken refuge in their cellars to stay there. 


The “Terror was the appellation coined on the spot 
the enormous crowds of the metropolis, and taken up by 
the ne ra of the coming day. Every poster had this as 
its feoty noe “a “The ‘Terror’ holds up London !" 

Directly the “ Terror ” found that riflemen were trying 


The cyclist fell heavily to the ground; tne ‘*‘ Terror’ 
had dropped a bullet into his langs. 


coping. A hail of bullets whizzed round the feet of Nelson. Two or 
three splattered on the granite, and one went through the coat, 
while the others continued their trajectory to fall in the suburbs. 
The order to the sharpshooters was immediately cancelled, when 
it was seen that they were key to do more harm to the populace 
than to the murderer. Indeed, the death of one woman, shot through 
the chest, at that hour in St. John’s Wood, was believed to have been 
due to one of t misdirected bullets of the Life Guardsmen. 
It may be difficult for those who were not in London at that date 
realise the absolutely unparalleled condition of affairs. 
People were afraid to venture out of doors, it having been said that 
cannon were to be used against the “ Terror’; anda general impression 
was felt that, if this was the case, it might take several shots to hit the 
pillar, and the missing shells would wreak public havoc. The idea of 
a big gun had been mooted at an anxious meeting of executive officials, 
but bed been abandoned for this very reason. Still the people were 
uncertain as to what measures were to be taken, and the incertitude 
——_ uneasiness. Now and again a shot from the Monument 
pt awake the fears of the dwellers within range. : 

No one knew how many cartrsl gel the “ Terror —— 
who he was, or even if he was alone, for some said that there were 
three escaped criminals on the pillar. In fact, there was no end to the 
stories, the most improbable tales were believed. The truth itself 
was so incredible that it is not to be wondered at that fictions were 
disseminated and given credence. Meanwhile, the daylight grew and 
the list of killed and wounded slowly mounted up. A man running 
amok with a rifle is, as any Anglo-Indian officer will tell, the most 
dangerous beast. His madness fon not interfere with his aiming. 
Charles Ffoy was undoubtedly insane, but only on the one point of 
wishing to kill, kill, kill, and hix preservation of himself from harm 
was cay resolute that he might kill the greatest number possible hefore 
theend should come. He was not so mad es not to know that an end 


At about seven o'clock in the morning there was a long lull in the 
ing. A man with a telescope on the of the National Gallery 
said that the madman had disappeared, and a feeling of stupefaction 
spread. But thefe is a groove around the base of the Nelson statue, 
sufficient to allow a man to lie concealed from any eyes not on a level 
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with himself, and there is no 
height save the spire of St. 
Martin’s church which domi- 
nates the lofty sangar on the 
column. 

The assassin was lying con- 
cealed in this furrow, while he 
ate some of his bread, and re- . 
counted his cartridges. e 
hundred and seven remained 
and he decided to husband 
them carefully. ‘“A_ life for 
each!" he gutturalled, tearing 
wolfishly at the loaf. He plug- 
ged with a piece of cloth, the 
drain-hole of the oes in which 
he lay. _ Should it come on to 
rain, as it threatened, he would 
have an ample store of drinking- 
water. When the food and 
ammunition should be gone, 


_—<s - why, then he would fight with 
a his hands, tearing from their 

; grasp, to hurl them down, any 
who should nay to scale his 

citadel. He clenched and gripped his hands with 


fury and hate of the world. Cashiered was he ? 
. and Nelson up there was honoured! Well, so 
be it, but who would not remember him, Charles Ffoy, in 
connection with the Monument, betore ley spoke of *hios, 
to whose memory it lad been erected ? 

Meanwhile, I.ondon was hel and disorgaiised. 


People arriving by trains thought they had come to 
a city in revolution. They found trade, business, and 
means of locomotion at a standstill. House was sitting, 


but two bullets down Whitehall had decided Members that 
to attend to public affairs that day. might be unhealthy. 
It_was not at any time, perhaps, so much the fear of the 
Terrors" bullets which affected the public, as the 
ignorance of what further drastic measures the police might 
not be forced to elon. Newspapers were issuing special 
hroadsheets, hour by hour, as the day grew on, detailin 
the various atten pts made to rescue the bodies which sti 
lay in the Square, and the many suggestions as to a 
remedy for the evil. The killed and wounded list read like a battle. 
There were scores of volunteers ready to risk their lives, to do anything 
which might seem to have a reasonable prespect of exterminating 
the mad thing in their midst, but it may easily be conceived how futile 
each idea appeared. 

There was a tremendous outcry raised when it was propcsed that 
the monolith should be blown up. Some said that tt would bring down 
the National Gallery, while landlords and owners of adjacent property 
lecame frantic at the idea. They said that an Act of Parliament 
would first have to be passed ; besides which the electrical cables. 
water-mains, and sewers would be burst up by the explosion, and, if 
placed improperly, as would very likely be the case in circumstances 
of such danger, the explosive might not after all bing down the 
column. Moreover, who would place the dynamite? But, it may 
le imagined that, with such a gallery to play to as all London, there 
were plenty of heroes willing to run out to place a charge of explosive 
in position. The “Terror” got one of these daring men as he was 
demonstrating how easily it might be done, and after that the argu- 
ments went on under cover. 

At length it was resolved to thus sacrifice the Nelson Monument, 
and to settle all questions of legality afterwards. A volunteer on a 
cycle was given the explosive, and three other cyclists dashed across 
the Square to draw the madman’s fire while the fourth should go 
straight for the pillar. The ‘ Terror ” gras the situation at once 
and fet the harn less cyclists whir past and about the Square. But 
the man bearing the dynamite met a different reception. The 
“Terror " cpened the cut-off of his magazine, and fired steadily at his 
solitary attacker. . . . 

Hampered by the wire which he trailed, wherewith the charge 
would be fired, the cyclist could wheel but slowly—the fourth shot 
from above took him in the lungs, and he fell heavily. 

He crawled to the shelter of the fountain and lay still. There 
were several other wounded refugees there. . f . 

The dra; ging back of the explosive by its connecting wire occasioned 
another public scare. The idea of blowing up the monument was 
abandoned for the time ; the attempt might be renewed at nightfall. 

But the tall memorial to the national hero was spared from 
destruction by the ingenuity of an American engineer, staying at the 
Grand Hotel. This mechanician had a personal interest in the matter 
of the “ Terror.” He had been on the omnibus which had halted at 
the Fase of the Monument the evening before at the moment when 
the “Terror” scaled the ladders. It had been his voice which had 
warned the police that the climber ved a firearm, and his quick 
eye which had saved his life when the firing had commenced. 

After the rush from the Lions of those who had grouped around them 
during the painful panic, Mr. Hallo Curtis had arrived breathless at 
the door of his hotel in Northumberland Avenue. He had at once 
gone up to his recom and to the window facing Trafalgar Square. 
Hardly had he glanced through the panes than a bullet shattered 
the glass, grazing his coat cullar, and finally embedding itself in a 
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evolved a suggestion which his companion took up warmly, | 
“I think your notion is distinctly feasible,” said the English officer. 
“*Pon my word, the authorities should be told of it. By Jove ! look 
here, wi u come with me at once to the Chief Commissioner and 
give him the benefit of your ideas 7" 
“T will, right now !”” Curtis replied. 
It was with no little difficulty that the two men reached the Embank- 
ment. The whole circuit of streets leading to the Square was held 
ice, whose orders were of the strictest to prevent ingress or 
egress. Ambulance corps had brought into safety most of the bodies 
from the arena of death. Steel mantlets, dispatched from the Graves- 
, end musketry ranges, had been rigged on 
a railway lorry, to form a_ miniature 
armoured car. Under protection of this 
contrivance both wounded and dead wer< 
carried from where they had lain for a 
% whole night and half aday. It was asked 
why this iron-clad trolly was not used to 
convey dynamite to 
the foot of the col- 
umn, but the answer 
of the authorities was 
~ + that another means 
of laying the 
te, “Terror” was to be 
ss first essayed, and, if 
“%q_ it failed, that then, 
as a_ last resource. 
the Monument would 
tes be destroyed that 
= evening. | 
% The sight of the 
. _ hurt, receiving first aid 
in the streets prior to re- 
moval to hospital, added 
fresh fire to the impatience 
of the two friends hurrying to 
Scotland Yard. 
_ They were kept waiting some 
time in an ante-room, to the snorting 
anger of the American. He read out 
(0 the Englishman a paragraph from a 
Times lying on a table. 
anxiety igfelt on the Continent as 
to the continued f m from capture of 
= —_ ae The Eeorchists in 
“* Terror,” the capit: urope are jubilant at the 
llr A successes of him whom they claim as one of 
’ themselves, and the abroad acknow- 
sent pee 2 a growing feeling of unrest among 
the aegpeonte of law and order.” 
“p’ ee that, Colonel ?” cried Curtis. ‘* And yet they keep 
Me ees ionerremend 19 tl da adinit a soldierly 
was interru the door opening to it a soldierly man in 
plain clothes. by ae Mursiter? Mr. Curtis?" he said interro- 
giively. “ You wish to see me about this dreadful affair, I believe. 
our card, Colonel Mursiter, was marked ‘ Very urgent.’ Please be 
Pe meee 5 debenuoer, oil cighiie Wii valadlle 
‘This gentleman, a civi-engineer, will explain his valuable idea to 
you,” said the Colonel, introducing Mr. Curtis, 
in a very few terse sentences the American laid his suggestion 
the Chief Commixsioner, who listened attentively. “ Yes, 
yes,” he said with the abrupt decisiveness of one who is in command. 
“It shall be tried at once. You will please take charge of both men 
and material, which will be placed at your disposal. We were about 
to send for one of Mr. Spencer's ns from the Crystal Palace. 
to try some such scheme. Yours, however, is the simpler filan.” 
Turning to a subordinate official he gave the necessary orders, and 
having indicated to the two callers that the inspector would be their 
8 pe tow tieireciny ioacviny 4 he ak 
7 is a man from Man-ville!" quoth the American, as the 
tagged the polis fice * Now to work eae 
remedy of the civil-engineer was of the simplest. He pro 
to a kite over the Monument which should carry a dynamite 
cart » With its detonator attached to a long. Arin yard 
When the shell would be over the “Terror” it pm. 2 be dis- 
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charged and the force of the explosion would shatter him off his eyrie. 
It might also be that the statue would be destroyed, but that was a 
minor consideration beside the main point that the danger of 
would be removed. . 

A strong breeze blew from the North, and the party of under 
the direction of Mr. Curtis, on the roof of the Natioral Gallery, saw 
their kite sail swiftly at the first over the giddy height of the 
column. Three s came to them, but they were all under 
cover of the pet, and no one was hit. 

Seeing t there was no o| to prevent the success of the 
scheme, the kite was reeled in and the explosive, carefully adjusted, 
fixed in a little carrier under it. A detonator was slid home into 
its primer, and a fine cord out from it as the kite rose. 

lo Curtis let out the kite-line himself, while the Colonel held 
the firing-lanyard. . . 

To assist the free-running of his vitally important line, Colonel 
Mursiter moved an instant from his cover and expcsed himself. 

With eyes of a mad Ishmael, Charles Ffoy, glaring at the pro- 
gress of the flying kite, watched an opportunity for a shot at his 
assailants. When Mursiter ste; momentarily into the open, 
the “ Terror ” recognised him, the man he believed to be the cause of 
his ruin, A paroxysm of maniac fury seized him and he lost con- 
trol of his madman’s caution. : . 

“Ho! darne wale, Colonel Sahib!" he shrieked in Hindostasi 
(Ho ! Colonel Cowardice). : 

Until that moment none had learned the identity of the “ Terror." 
Conscience-stricken, or simply startled by the shock of knowledge 
the Colonel slipped, crying: _“ He is Lieutenant Ffoy!” Afrai 
lest he might eek the cord and thus prematurely explode the 
dynamite, he let the line run out as he stumbled. 

The next instant he leapt upwards with a bullet through his 
brain, and top ing over the eaves of the parapet, the body fell 
lifeless from the roof. The kite was now immediately above the 
Monument. 

Had Colonel Mursiter lived, it was exactly the psychological 
moment to fire the charge. But the firing-line, loosened from his 
lead fingers, i = across the open to dongs vertically over the 
Nelson statue. The “Terror” sprang upright in full view, his rifle 
above his head. . 

** Nunc dimittis!" he yelled. “Dead! Dead! Dead! and hy 
my hand! Now, Colonel Mursiter, answer truly to me, and to 
your Judge, = it was who gave the order to retreat that day 

man 


m the Mo! valley? Precede me into the gates of death— 
you_cur! you maligning liar !” 
The madman’s form gesticulated wildly, as though addressing 


some visible enemy near him. | : 

Curtis, the engineer, was just about to reel in again at the kite- 
line for a fresh attempt, when Charles Ffoy, the insane, the misjudged 
or guilty officer, reached out his hand. : 

He seized the long cord of the firing-lanyard, and jerked it furiousty. 
There came a blast of explosion and a riving flame. 

London was rid of its “ Terror!” 


——a bullet through his brain. 


g sprang to his feet. 
blow !” he exclaimed i d 
=a ge yt x in good roun 


and the thron 


ed puzzled. 
brain is "addled with state-craft, Beresford. F cannot even Beresford with 


. satseisted the King. 
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> The Seclusio 
» KING - 


How King Konrad wearied of his Kingship, took a Holiday, and found a Queen. 


By MARGARET BASS. 


was closeted with his private secretary. The various “Must he? I think, though,” with a malicious twinkle in bis 


dividuals whom it was his daily fate to interview upon — eyes, “ I think I can manage Count von Meerstein.” 


gone their several ways, and the two men were Beresford chuckled. unfortunate premier had suffered many 


alone. The secretary—unmistakably an Englishman—leaned over his things at the hands of his hare-brained young master, to whom the 


pen in hand. , wr bondage of royalty was so new and so utterly distasteful. 
‘Then I am to exp or Majesty's iation of the efforts ** Send ioe ithe, Beresford ; we'll settle thes out of hand.” 
of the citizens of Weisburg, began in the German tongue. The premier was shortly admitted to the presence, bowing and 
ou wi be considerably nearer the mark if you expressed perturbed. 
Majesty's unutterable boredom with—with everything connected “T have requested your attendance, Count,” said the King, “to 
his wretched little state of Achse. ask if it is not possible to arrange for my—abdication.”’ 
The secretary co asmile. | “Gott im Himmel! A thousand pardons, sire, but did I under- 
It would be hardly politic, sire. stand your Majesty aright 7?" 


: 7 right, unt. This court life bores me. I was not trained 
| x English, “ Beres- for it, and I should like to be quit of it.” ; 
it—eick of this cramped court life and its eternal © The King yawned behind his hand. 
* * Your Maresty must know that your abdication is an impossibilit Si 


of pi and functions. I'd like to ent the whole thing.’ 
. Here spoke, not the King of Achse, but the Well, Count, # you will not let me abdicate, I shall be com 
henied uu the Princess Paulina.” 


yo ny prise nhs, a hat eer Pee to run a) 
e e, had been together with him first at Eton, “In . sire, her Highness'’s much-to-be-regretted action is 
living practically the fife of any average Englishman undoubtedly the result of her English education, which tends towards 
Then had come heavy-handed Death, demanding too great a spar a . 

‘d then another, till finally none was left to bear the “Well, F also was educated in England. I shall not be able to 


erown save Konrad von Ehrenbach, by birth an Achsian, by tempera- 5 this sort of life much longer. Iam bored, Count, bored ; that 
and education more than half an Englishman. is the keng and short of it.” ede 
“ Td like to cut the whole thing ! Von Meerstein revolved the matter in his mind ; then came a flash 
trifled with his pen, smiling a little. of inspiration. Perhaps it would be better to try a little diploniacy, 
“Is might be difficult, sire, but—not imposible.” and bemour this reluctant monarch. 


h 
** le is true your Majesty has had much heavy work lately, conse- 
Yin} the firwt somior 


urned round sl 
round sharpl y's recent coronation and the first session of the 


ly. 
-you have an idea. Out with it, man.” quent on your 1 
Beresford slowly.“ It might be announced that your iet. If—if your Majesty were to take a little holiday ?" 


Ww 


y 
ty had—gone to your Majesty's hunting lodge in the Griinnen- “ 4 holiday?” grum the King. ‘‘ Where can I take a holiday 


in all Achse without being surrounded by a oy (ae 3 
“There is your yore hunting lodge in t riimnenwald.” 
di ty repressed a stile. A few more movcs 
% and the game would be won. aa 
* continued the sccretary, “ meanwhile, Conrad “ Griinnenwald |” cried the King, in disgusted tones. “ My dear 


Kk 


Forbes (your Majesty's English is beyond detection) and Cyril Beresford Count, I should be more bored there than here. No, no, you must 


i ight in—possibly London.” suggest something better than that.” 
ie mye pee | oer ee anal ee Well, well” Von Meerstein pondered. ‘Supposing it were 


“The very thing! Beresford, I will create you a count ; you shall _ announced, sire, that you had retired to the Grinnenwald for a couple 


beyond the dreams of even a British tradesman.” of weeks’ complete rest ? I think it might be arranged that your 
your Majesty. But with regard to our—enterprise. Majesty's seclusion should not be interrupted, and possibly your 
will not be a pionecr.” Majesty might amuse yourself—elsewhere.” ; 
‘ou mean the Princess Paulina.” ‘A sudden movement came from the direction of the secretary's 
“Tt is certain she has disappearcd, in comany with one of her hatte, bat ibe es Ce the Bing remene ae 
ladies-in-waiti “You thin co a 5 ? 
ing, although, of course, the Edelhausen papers announce 2 ee ee nowt ie ee” 


= is visiting her aunt, the Graifin von Ernstein. areaes! The tee tek cnt his hand ae 


ion seem some jt ‘ , 
cesses of the present generat * Von Meerstein,” he said, ‘* your services are, as ever, invaluable 


to the crown of Achse. 
* * 


ke and a fo t aye ia Prince is without * * ® 

he hus se! ior her by the old Erin v ree 

unat rte : " It was an indisputable fact that the first week after the announce- 
tractive. But, to returs, Beresford ; your plans : ment of ee King mf Achse's retirement to the Griinnenwald had been 


The premier must be admitted to our plot, or It is daswset 16 a most pleasurable one to his Majesty. The London season was in 
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18 
full , and Conrad Forbes and Beresford, his friend, had to 
thefull the ad which this time of the year offers to two you 
men of no and unlimited banking account. 
week they had tospend up the river, and for this had 
taken rooms at a little inn they both knew well, whose exterior 
‘was no criterion of the = Ippon OF 


constitutional monare 
“If the good citizens of Weisburg meets knew,” murmured Beres- 


ford : 
¢OC=G affair might terminate in my a not alto- 
undesirable finale.’ 


her 
ott Tow minutes passed in silence, then the King spoke again. 
‘I am going for a pull up the river ; you can remain 
here till my return 
mM oat wp bal. it is not my duty to keep an eye upon 
am sure, it is m 
» athe boat he upeet, 


jum into one of the 
lying pmfles ny the little landing-stage, and, 
ving two or three rapid strokes, set a strip 
of water betwixt himself and his wo 


escort 

He had pulied up stream some distance 
when he became aware of another boat, 
the occupant of _ was evidently 
making signals of distress by means of a 
minute ket-handkerchief attached to 
the handle of of a very dainty parasol. The 
boat was drifting downwards with the 
tide, and, as it came level with his own, 
the King perceived that a woman wes 
seated me in the stern—a young . 
woman and undeniably hey The 
parasol and its little cambric urished 
wildly as the boats drew abreast, and the 
King, sending his voice well across the 
intervening, water, shouted— 

“ Ahoy there! Are you in trouble ?"” 

As the boat floated by 09 the a 


no sculls 1" she 
cried. . T'm drifting |" 

With a few skilful strokes— 
his oarsmanship a le cf pe 


means to have her. head) 

it = ra cbeal aig 
“T've been drifting— ” Pe 

she said. “I thought. I mh : 

never meet anyone. Oh, I am so ; 


a is altogether 
mutual,” said the King. 
“* Impossible,” she retorted. ’ 
“ Mine is en gratitude.” BB 
“A also—to bene- : 


Pearson's . 
Xmas ‘Xtra. 
Oisstionally be eashenged s remark with the lady in the trailing boat, 


ae. Presently, however, the King was seized with a brilliant 


“If,” he ** if wuld and oli the stern of boat, 
ieee hs ana a JI ean 


the Kita 
“ You are not English, eaacpa ried. 
glish,” he said. 


“ No, Iam not “Tam called Forbes—Conrad 
oO 
“ And I—Lisette Raymond.” 
“T fe ee eee be very late in ret 
ear, M uu ve e in 
wearin : yo ry urning 


ning. 
“T believe T shall,” answered - Kin, ully. ‘ Indeed, 
I should not think it likely that the: re print to-night to 


the little where I am quartered.” 
heavens! What will you do?” 
“ « Probably there will be a somewhere near 


aes ju wish me to land you.” 
re isone. I am staying there.” 

“Then doubtless I can get put up at one o: the 

aie in the ” said the King with a little bow. 
ut,” she sweetly, “but you must do n 
the pleasure of being ag fain guest at dinner. I and 
a friend are spending a few days here together.” 
ie be more than delighted,” he 


a Hy 
ta glanced about her. 

“It is getting dark,” she said. “I 
wonder whereabouts we are? Why, there 
is the landing-stage ; we are just home.” 

The boat was alon in a very few 
moments, and, ag the King assiste:| 
her to land, a feminine figure 

rushed towards them, exclaiming 
in effusive German— 

“ Mein liebes Princesschen ! 
Gott sei dank! Ach! Bor Theve 
mn in such a terror. 
What has happened to 
you 

In vain Lisetta tried 

to check the other's 


Mr. Forbes, may I 
present you to my friend, 
ulein von Rinnenbach.” 
The King bowed low, 
hiding a smile in the 
darkness 


“So!” he a: to himself. “The 
Il see 2 you to dinner in about 
hallan-hour,” * oaid Paulina, for the King 

o A thousand thanks,” bowed po King, 


"and went off to the telegra: I 
“Perhaps though,” he ** Poe been drifting—miles,”’ she said. ‘1 thought I should oa & wae Fe eee Ph oft, etal 
as an hought, “it may newer meet anyone. Ob, I am so glad to see you!” mystified thet gentleman, for the wordsof the 
ae ee —— “ The feeling ts altogether mutual,” said the King. : 


a Coase he 
came went in i i i 
star te w smiled ; it was interesting to 


a, I remember ; 


The British urchin 

mented the King. “ But, am mo i mos tligent ie present seo oo 
wil throw ie pour plat IH eftach i othe stern of my 

“Oo good of bd xclaimed gratef “ ut ‘but 
Sc oare a eae ‘ 

rung Di dacaig a "t see hove 

drifted = 
a eet a imagine. a 
re pou then, as soon as painter of the 
Byer en te of 


nt business 
The di p troie was plaamt enous although the King could 
bap pera Ch rea ch re hin ith 
tem r the service ta 
seemed wed dzinined to ww the two to remain 


“You Vor he tanks and grodngia. Paulina. “ We 
cannot leave you to the tender mercies of the cottagers after all your 
—s to me." 

accepted the invitation with alacrity, 
ae t und an in the little n, 
where he} had polar J a glimpse of Paulina, strolling alone down 
head earning, Ms Forbes,” she called gaily, and held out her 


ee Re 
Princesschen.” 
started. 


Panties 
* You know me?" she cried, dist 
“Fraéulein von Rinnenbach's arene outran her discretion last 


and nine 


ight. But:you need ha , 
Wt inven 
Paulina looked straight into the King's 


* Wi ta I have been "— 

smiling reminiscently—“ engaged upon an 

affair of State.” 

gad of ‘cok What nonsense are you 
“Indeed, my dear fellow, it is surely an 


Band besa ongeaed in maki 
lam 2 gi of an alliance that will be 


desirable in every wa 
“A t to sliese mysteries!" cried 
“ For Heaven's sake, explain.” 


is Majesty com ; 
“ Well, there wil be trouble, I’m afraid,” 
said Beresford, erage his head. “The 
ut 


I antici no difficulties,” murmured 
the King. “I fancy y ol is a 
etly better—match—t his Highness 


( ch. The only question that an 
disturbs me is whether the Princess Paulina a ft 
wil be willing to theow in her lot with that a7 3k 
of. orbes.” : at 
The ioed bs eoly the King’s little 
, only too quickly, for eve 

r im in attendance on Mel 
wandering with her through 

i along the i 


floating lazily at ri water, while 
i task of entertaining 
Fraulein von Rinnenbach. At length, the last 
day of all came round. Beresford and the Fraulein had di 


So it has come to our last afternoon together,” said the King. 
. ave 0 lictis Jerk, and its fall of lace drooped Gomer 


* “ Don’t do that,” commanded the King. 
: “It’s the sun,” she Po carey 
The King threw a pebble into the water, then another, and another. 
« Wa thell caies you and Mir, Berenieed.” ahe tnawered, with the 
e miss you and Mr. * she answered, with t 
tritenees of self-defence. ea 
"Royalty has its disadvantages,” said the King, thinking one 


Indeed it has,” said Paulina, thinking quite another. 
The King comprehended what was in her rained, 
pi oaly you were not a Princess,” he began. 


“If only you were just a sweet, ordinary woman, with no great 
destiny awsieng her,” continued the King, “ Just a dear, lovable 
woman whom a man might take to his heart and hold there for ever 


aot ove, her destiny only to be the fragrance, and beauty, and wonder 
“Oh, don’t!” cried the Princess, with a little laugh, made half of 


The king took one of her hands in his. 
Beloved,” he said, “ we might have been so happy together. 
There was a long silence, and then Paulina spoke, an there were 
no tears in her voice, but only a triumphant ness. 
Dear,” she said, “there shall he no ‘might have been ’ for us. 
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What is a destiny to me beside your love? Let it go, let it 
and you, bored, you hall be my king.” sie aie 
bach won the woman he loved, as a man and 


“T am—the King 
him with bewildered eyes— 
“No, no, little one, do not look 80. Have I played a sorry trick 
upon you? But it was because I wanted the love of Paulina—not the 
a fa Princess. Herzliebchen, will you not forgive me for being a 
ng 
There was a pause, and then a little laugh broke irrepressibly from 
her lips, and she suffered him to take her hands in his. 
Bo After all I shall never be Mrs. Conrad Forbes! Indeed, 
your Majesty has robbed me of the freedom I was oargrng e 
Two days later the Weisburger Post contained the following 


ragraph : 

ill We are g'ad to be able to state that the health of his Majesty the 
King, which hed suffered somewhat from the strain of the Coronation 
celebration and succeeding functions, is now quite restored. By the 
advice of his physicians his Majesty has passed a fortnight of absolute 
seclusion and quiet at his hunting lodge in the Grinneny and the 
well-known bracing qualities of that district have had their anticipated 
effect of restoring the King’s naturally robust constitution. His 
Majesty has never looked in better health or spirits than this morning 
when he drove through the Lindenstrasse.” 


Tr was getting late and I was still some miles from the nearest town, 
eo when I camie acroas a wooden shanty on the prairie, surrounded by 
a few acres of waving corn, the inevitable chopping-block at the cabin 
door, d _ other signs of human habitation, I decided to ask for a 
night's lodging. 

si hitched horse to a post and knocked on the closed door with 
the butt-end of my pi «fon “Meetin, 
by listening intently, I co 
I ventured to push = door a little way. I saw a man lying back 


sacertainty I glanced carelessly round the joom, and it struck me as 
looking a little different to other lumber-ccbins I had been in on the 
lan 


arg 
Tn what the difference consisted I could hardly have said, but there 
nee, an 


: ne ee La see os ee ee some time in 


enough, but now the re 
impertinent and I was half afraid to look at my host ; 
silence seemed s0 t with 
- “There was e lady here once, years ago,” he said at last heavily 


out Pr you have finished, shall we go outside 1” he said.  “ Ie will be 
; u_have we * 
cooler “a T'll-light a ‘ smudge’ phy tees off the mosquitoes. ty 


his 
the strength still left in the stooping, 


pr Fall whole place spoke of neglect 


Then, as I looked up again, something caught uddenly and I 

a sharp pt haar My ~upenlin teene to he feet, 
aswift 

; am disturbed ” I sai ing at the look on his 

ree cere trae a 

as a ; 

a held up, palm outward. Tee : 


How the Story of a Tragedy was Commenced on the Prairie 


ww any man under fifty could endure such a life. Tt 
make money. The 


and Completed in London. 


By DEREK VANE. 
" lg said, with a laugh. ‘Oh, that is a sign of peaco 
‘* Of peace ? ” I echoed in amazeme 


nt. 
“ Yes, among the Sioux. They don’t often come down to the plains 
now—it is more t i visit—but, when they 


six years since their last 
come, I want them to see that iy i and to know that a welcome is 
awaiting them here. A welcome!" And his jaws gripped, so that 
the bones showed white in the thin face. | 

I shuddered at the — he put into that word ‘“ welcome " ; 
it shot out between his teeth with such an intensity of hate an 


longing. 

Othe Indians are not. nt neighbours as a rule,” I said un- 
comfortably, feeling that I had broached an awkward subject again. 
But it was difficult to avoid doing so, the man seemed surrounded by 
m: i 

Tee out know: how: thay kil tate-viddaas 1" be eind, “They 
strip you clean, and stake you out on the ground with a cowhide to 
each of your arms and legs a stake through your body. Then 
they leave you to die—slowly. The noble red man is still quite primi- 
tive in his methods.” 

“ But surely that does not often happen now ? " I exclaimed. 

- at aay See alee See, Sve benety Reppened to me) at 

yearsago. I Si have my vengeance to live for, I 


wuld it 
“Tl tell you the story, if you like,” he after a few minutes. 
* It is not fan pela rep opel ibe 
though you might not think it——” with a harsh laugh, “and, now the 
of me, it would be a relief to speak out. next 


in Montreal and we came out here to live. You see what the 
is now ? Well, it was not much better then, though I worked hard 
at that time; but I had very little money to spend on help or improve- 
ts. I cared for her more than a little in my way "—drawing his 
h hard—“ but I know now that it was not the right way for a 
ung, tender thing like her. I must often ha 
without meaning it. — 

“ But I think sometimes if she had loved me, she would have under- 
stood better ; she would have seen that the roughness was only on the 
at all — iM lived - much alone ane ve 

jut n't really love me, you see, thou; 
ie had a hard, dull life 1 


ve seemed rough and 


1 ah aid not wont my sympathy. 
indeed, a desolate 
have brought a young bride to, and iam master—at his ret al 


the youth and brightness dying out of her face. 
routine mec 


look in her eyes sometimes. seen i 

pave Ered tao long sway from thelr kind, and I know whet it meant. 
I would have sent her home, but I hadn't the means.” 
.. «At was a terrible life for I could 
by the look on t a0, white tees on he 


5 
E 


Pearson's ..~. 
Xmas Xtra. 1 


thinking we were quit of them for ever. But now e 

, : ; Can you tell ho th is in pi ite?” 
CO ear ucks flied” tne ith apprehension, ‘The absence of ~ she bol Miss Sal ee Ta ao CaS cues 4 dee 
Well, I went-forward and gave the ing— i ink it i is a Mi 
van Be Pipa a cat meet tn Hey, Sh ae Tae 
brought my gun with me in the hope of getting a prairie-chicken or . : 


3 I shook my head. 
two, = ; ate Jagd erga down - cg i. septs io cover. wuane - ey rtm is certainly not familiar. But I feel convinced I have 
and had not the strength or nerve for such a scene. oot This is memo _ nets: 101k aie comme tape and bares geod 


Fie took a little case from his pocket and held it towards me. I have core meres hoe ian rend said after a moment, © that you may 
the Hbeness of a pretty, fragile-looki age ,me. I have come across her in your wariderings years ago. She lived some 
the sort of girl who seemed made for a soft Pier ite eect ad ape anaes | bobs. 


. The word gaye me the clue. In a flash I mbered. 
instead —she had i. on one . brilliant ball-room was blotted out ond t was fcckiang. cover a es 

That Meng oe ngaged. Not exactly the moonlit plain, while a man, old and broken-down before his time. 
sort to rough it, e ought never to have married her, I see that talked to me in a dull, monotonous voice, which grated d 
now. I woud give earthing c = se pamt-—t0 know that some- again. : = 
where someh w, she mig ppy—but I can only pray that “Is her name Lesley ? ” I asked hoarsely. 


J rs . “Yes, but i 
mes —- we both sat staring silently over the empty plains, heat en | ash pl Na moped ie pag the oon ‘cindow 
“T told her I would fight as long as I could, but I would keep the And she led the way to a little aicove. ‘ 


Pat acon - - — = din, : Meter ad mech of an _ those is all. Toot Peston ie ag el ‘ triend of briolar aes sal 
n n as oy i 
but he doesn't like the chance of appropriating » bullet to Mingelt Yes, I am one of the few people who know her story, She went 


: J f { through a terrible experience, which will leave it k on her f 
and his own shooting is very wild. So, for a time, I kept them off. tho ’ bce tn Lavctivic Gen 
But I knew we were as good as dead unless help arrived on, I took the past “She _ lee i ane? son pkey fe io be me forget 
all the shelter I could for Lesley’s sake as well as my own, but the one “ But her story,” I interrupted hastily. ‘I am anxious tok 
thing I had feared most came to pass. A shot found me out and I it. Ihave a reason : I do not ask out of idle curiosity. re — 
rolled over badly wounded. It to tell Lesley that I was done for, “There can be no harm in my telling you though it is never spoken 
that she must the gun, but I don’t know what I said, and in any —of to her. She married out in Cuneda a8 quite a young girl and went 
ort she was too pa ysed with fear to have understood, poor  tolive in some icolated place on the prairie. When she and her husband 
: . were o y i 
a “ How, awful 1” I cried. “Did she—did she—— What pide Riles one day they were attacked by Indians, and the husband 
: . ; “The hushand was ki " 
: PRT must have lain there insensible for hours. When I woke “Yes. The she hl td fainted with terror and when she re- 
It be ag Sm dark and I was—alone.” ‘ 7 covered it was growing dark and she was alone with her husband's 
* Alone ? I said, shustdering. You don’t mean—— . dead tody. The Indians must have thought they were both dead and 
I know no more than you do what occurred after I lost conscious- —_left them. She got on her horse, which was fortunately close by, and in 
ness. My wife had vanished completely. I never found any trace of a panic of fear—hardly knowing what she did—she rode off as hard as 
her. I was _ up early the next aig 2 by a man who was going _ she could, until she literally fell from her horse with exhaustion at a 
to shoot in t ckies, and not knowing what to do with me—for, as _ wayside station. Some kind people took care of her, but she was quite 
you aon, we are miles away from civilisation—he put me in his waggon _ prostrate for days, and when she slowly recovered she had—naturally 
and took me.along with him. Being tough, I recovered when another — enough—conceived a violent horror and dislike of the whole country. 
man would have died. I was not fit for anything for two or three She was only anxious to get away as soon as she could. 
months, when I found my way back here at last, the cabin was “* But she wished to arrange first for her husband's body to be buried 
shut up everything as we had left it that afternoon, although = where he fell. Of course, she was quite unfit to take such a journey 
I could see, by-sheremains of an old camp fire,that the Indians had been _herself, 80 she put the matter into the hands of a little party of newly- 
close by. A Scotsman, who had help2d me on the farm, had dis- _ arrived settlers who were going in that direction, and who offered to 
appeared, but whether they had killed him, or he had simply gone off carry out her wishes. She heard from them that they had found the 
on his-own account, of course I could not tell. In any case, Idid not —_ Lody of a man lying out on the prairie, who they knew must be her 
want his help any more. . husband from the situation and use he had been killed by a gun- 

“Do you wonder that I have never been the same man since? shot wound, but, of course, after so long, the remains were quite 
That I live only for one object—revenge ? Some day my chance will —_ unrecognisable otherwise. They had also gone to her old home and 
come ; though it is long in coming, I do not despair.” found it empty and deserted. 

“Tt is too terrible! How could you endure such suspense ?” “This was all she had waited for. She had no wish to take away 
| said pit; . And I did not wonder any more at the grey, unchang- anything that had belonged to her old life—she would have seen the 
ing face with its brooding, watchful eyes that never smiled. ‘Have stain of blood on everything. She was too shaken and unnerved by 
you no idea—did you form no theory 7" all she had gone through not to shrink from every thought of the 

past ; she could not speak of it without a nervous breckdown, 


“TI think and I think until my brain reels,” he said; “ I never think “On the long train journey to the coast she was fortunate enough 
of else. There are two explanations, I su . One isthat to meet witha lady who took an interest in her sad condition, and when 
by of Heaven she died that day—the other "—he paused — she had heard her story, offered to take her home to England as her 

I uneasily—* that the Indians took her prisoner. companion. She grew fond of the girl—as anyone might—and 

“T know their lingo and I spent two years trying to find them, eventually adopted her. 

disguised-as a Sioux,” he went on presently, “ but I never found the “ This all happened more than seven years ago now and the terrible 


ones I wanted. So I came back here to sit down and wait. They have _ past is forgotten and cancelled at last, for pe been married three 


a reservation not far off. months to a man who is worthy of her in every way. You have no 
Long after I rode away the next morning, the tragedy of that lonely _need to ask if they are h ; you have only to look at them.” 

homestead pursued me. I wondered what would be the end of it all ? I thought of the stricken man waiting for his revenge—living only 

Whether the man would live to obtain his revenge? He did not look as _in the memory of the past, and then I saw the pretty pink-and-white 


he. years him ; it w ly the determination to _ creature, for whom he had endured a mart m of six years, go 
live’ Ame could have tol him to learas catek. For his own sake —_ laughing pe me, dentin, remerit The irony of it—the utter useless- 
1 wished that death might soon come to his relief. But when I thought ness of all that sorrow and regret—struck me sharply like a blow. I 
of the woman I hoped that the day of reckoning might come _rose to my feet and hastily stammering some excuse I made my 


. 7 ‘ “ . escape walked down the quiet street I wondered what I should do. 


: i dw soving some It was a horrible entanglement for which no one seemed to ; 
of Rt per gd Prleafioke -_ a sone nleit at 2 ball given The Scotsman’s bod: quite nat been mistaken for the hus- 
om ry é and not being much of a dancer, I was amusin band’s. My sympathy was all with that lonely figure on the prairie. 
myself ear the guests. It was still early, and fresh arriv: She was safe enough, I sup) , after seven years’ absence and silence. 


, we . A . idle watching, a But remembering how he spoken, I hesitated to bring trouble and 
werp dvopping othe aed, See herto. teen asesof remorse on the woman he loved. ‘I would give anything to know 


iorms, ; familiar. I looked again. that somewhere—somehow, she might be happy ! "’ he id. T 
Hen 80 lpelcaiy sony Rec Ft possiliy I had forgotten - forgotten — Hp bot my eats 8 ceany thes, ‘unconsciously; I 
i urned round. a 4 . 
oh oe pape orbad alee delicate grace and beauty, wit h knew that I thought of teens my hand deal her such a blow, he 
as soft sensitive as a flower. She was laughing happily as would be the first to ery. Hold . 7 
to the man at her side, a faint rose colour coming and going And yet I shivered in the warm summer air as I age of leaving 
her eyes shining like stars. The eyes perplexed me. - to gees hy on . - ~~ — peowing: Wel vot Le truth = 
Where had — fag before? That dreamy, wistful expression : aye Pe ode mn ny happier Surely. I uld on ly Pray that 
mange, my brane in vain. I could not place the likeness.  that_ere tle he niight have found peace. 
Seeing my hostess near, I appealed to her. So I kept silence. 


How a Cleck on Sis Holiday found that “ A. Life on the Ocean Wave” 


y 


has more “ Wave” about it than “ Lite.” 
By Fox Russell. — 


cy gr etn a fae a 
2 BU palit Wi tba oe ie 
gt itt Aba iheg ress HE a6 
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id Oh—er—oh, 
f, eh?” 


ineined Sogusly, bi 
Llpsied Yocom 


repeated, pointing with his fi i 
on the dee : LoL. 


“* Take care you don’t charge into that dirty old barge ahead!” 


ut saw nothing resembling a bed. 


during Brewster's spell 


23 


@ pull on the fore-sheets, he tripped 
ove ny i and fell sprawling on the 
turtle- But even this didn’t stop 
him ; that man was indefat . He 
rushed to the tiller, put the helm hard 
over, and just the paint on the 
counter of a yacht at anchor. -- Whereat 
the irate skipper of the injured craft 
put his head over the side and made 
sundry allusions to Brewster's eyes, 
and ultimate spiritual destination, 
in the most uncomplimentary 
terms. ; 

Brewster did wonders at the helm 
that morning; once he gibed sud- 
denly and without be thereby 
knocking the “hand” over 
heels when the boom came in; ke 
“shaved” boats at anchor, missed 
two buoys by little less than a miracle, 
and wound up by just going about 
in time to avoid being run down ly 
a huge Cape liner. One way ard 
another, we positively had not a dull 
moment all the time. 

Personally, I was of opinion that 

was almost too much incident 


there 
at the tiller, I had never grasped 


the 
ibility of i ha of manslaughter to t 
If, you mean? I—I—I am to lay on the iar Edit a Se any See eS I 


Tt was wii 


re. 
th a sigh of relief, therefore, that I greeted the open Solent. 
There didn't seem so much 


hance for Brewster to knock things down 


re. 
! there's no steward, and my At one o'clock Brewster was “relieved” (and so was I!), and 
| together we went below to early dinner, The boy had fried some 


find our cooking a bit rough at first, but you'll soon get used to it. slices of pe on the highly-flavoured paraffin stove, and this nutritive, 
i 


your things and stow ‘em away in these lockers. though 


: ungs and ! ardly delicate 
Give me that suit out—that's it ; it'll lie snugly in here with the cheese whole liquified by bottled ale 


together with hard biscuit and jam—the 
—was soon awaiting our pleasure. I 


and the sardine tins, and then we can shove the bottled beer on topof don't know that I felt it to be an altogether appropriate meal, 


ments. 
contest and retreat to 
the time tea is 


2 


pute 
EEF li 
es 
Bey 


| 


ekg 
ES 


with 
ten o'clock 
ight, 


5 
e 


: 


: 


meone 
I found to be the mat 
me. 


...No sleep possible under those circumstances, 80 I rose, and asked 
a bath. He stared, and pointing overboard, cried : 
“There you are, my hearty. It's big enough for you, aint 


it? Ha, ha!” 


I said“ Ha, ha!" too. But it didn’t seem very mirthful, 
somehow Biber: Boy I dared not go overboard, as I was not much 


of a swimmer, 50 


difficulties which the landsman can really form no adequate idea 
of. Then I dressed, evaded the question of shaving, and fell up 


the stairs on deck. I 


Brewster t 
ma and boy, neither 0 Beg took the smallest notice of him. 
ne het dye ay ds fo geting in our hook" (I thought, he 


* ali ‘4 g . ae 
“hook” is “ nauticalese” for anchor), “hoisting the mains l, 
eating out the jib and foresheet, and making for the open 


hands enti 


Then ensued a half-hour when everyone seemed to get in 
else's way—each shouted l 
and amid a chaos of ropes, every one of which ap 


to want pulling, we prepared 


Brewster became 
his fingers with a 


water perfectly happy, eating enormous hunches 
cake and bread-and-jam, and drinking tea out 


cracked sugar-basii 
ven honoured in t 
of which seemed to ae everything, solid ai 
retreated again to the dec 
night we supped off cold sausages and -tinned beef, 
with bottled ale. Brewster then proceeded, to 


Lie | which I wrestled with the scanty bedclothes 
fell 


over and struck him in the eye : then, jumping “ fo ” to take 


te—we'll put them into this locker, with the especially as the b 


shirts. I daresay you'd like some tea? All ing tot 


reeze had now freshened, and our craft was curtsey- 
waves in somewhat brisker fashion than I thought quite 


agreeable. 
Brewster lights the paraffin stove, whilst I hold my handkerchief I attacked t 
to my nose in a futile endeavour at least to take the smell in instal- the sea air had 
But after a few minutes I have to abandon the unequal and its contents into my lap. 


rk—swimming in hot grease—in good style, for 
ary. _ A sudden lurch then sent the plate 
avi 


ing quickly repaired damages, I again 


the deck before the powerful aroma of hot oil. started on the pork, but ceased to take any great interest in it after 


pared I feel as if I would almost rather 


in. To me fell the only teacup on 
this way, I failed to overcome the smell (an 


as soon as I could do so with 


me, I hag wariee next mornin by A 
apparently san pering my head. 18 
Teal deck-scrubbing, pa Re on just a foot 


had to take my tub bit by bit, and under 


was feeling remarkably hungry 
1) 


issuing orders about sal 


but subsequently discovered that 


ns which no one 


for the coming voyage. ae 
uite cna, He momeincnieedl by hitting 
inspike ; “ said things ” as a block swung 


‘Amidst a chaos of ropes, we prepared for the coming voyage. 
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oe again,” ¥ said hastily, “‘ thank you so 
much—but I'll take the rest of my holiday ashore ! ,, 
My cruise had certainly becn cheap ; it had also 
been nasty. 


———— 


HE ¢ HESIGAGING © LOVER 


L 
On my lady’s white docest’p I linger. 
I have news which Pm e ger to tell, 
Yet, somehow, my neatty-gloved finger 
Shet ks coyly rem pressing the bell. 
I fove her amazingly, dearly: 
I have come bese to tell her so now. 
Bet, alas! I'm in ccubt if I cleasly 

Kaow how! 


By P. G. W. 


Shoal | fb it any best plan to flatter, 
Or trust to a ' usiness-lke speech ? 


1. T am simply a child in the matter— 
Shall I whisper my passionate pleadings, A child, whom these’s 20 one to teach. 
a > For the eather remarkable fact is, 
At what p int io the tender Though Pve read of such scenes by the score, 
I ventese to ask fora ties ? T have never essayed one in practice 
“Acegh eaten eee a = 
erike my chests 
Or would 2 maee plackt demeamont P ae We 
Be best. of 
v. 
Shall I swear with astonishing fervour 
mm. That I love hee far better than life ? 
Shafi 1 mention my Or own that I do act deserve her, 
To make her a suitable mate ? Yet sladly would call her my wife? 
ShaS 1 deng in my titled relations— Shall I make mry voice tremble with feeling ? 


Shall I sfide any right arm sound her waist? 
Or wold in her eyes such a deed bz 
Bad taste ? 


Or chasm her with flashes of wit ? 
Stal I speak to her standing, or knecting, 


—¥ 


VL 
Ah, weil! I had best get it over; 
I can't haunt this doo step all day. 
When a man comes to call as a lover, 
He chates at the smallest delay. 
I chasm, or displease, or amaze her, 
I shal end aff this worry aad doubt 


(Presses bell.) 
bi peor iy “ Miss Hester, Pm sorry to say, sis, 
out 
—_— 


By R. NBISH, 


The Tale of a Microbe-Mad Professor and How 
His Mania was Cured. 


* T am afraid it is quite impossible,” said the doctor doubtfully. 
“ But, my dear - Dare might give it your consideration, and talk 
it over with your wife 
Farringdon hesi 


n hesitated. “It would be a great responsibilit 
he zi ——. Really, we never anticipated fuking pelens 
cases are always a littl— 
Lancome is ey att a mental case,” said the {mine KC. 


doctor's perplexed is 

we “ye ieee become one in time pony we a. 

be ee to Psy Moved He has got this ridiculous fad in his head, but I 

— pleasant surroundings might cure him ; at any rate 
they would Prevent his arene worse, and you will allow that preven- 


rer ts he xi ling t,cae hee cess the dostor. 
it nsome ivel ‘We have per- 
cunded tke the that he is thoroughly run down, and Ta in the low gate 
in which he might contract an illness. This a to him most—the 
he would be attacked by his dreaded enemies, 
_The doctor stared meditatively in front of fie “It's a curious 
faricy,” he ‘said slowly, “and it may be impossible to get it out of 


his 

As he spoke the door opened, and his wife came halfway into the 
room, se seeing him occupied withdrew with a softly murmured 
a 

* in, Flo,” called the doctor hastil we might as well sce 
bi | my wife says ‘about it now,” turning torhir. Ra Mesa 

verard Ransome rose. ‘‘ How do you do 2?” he ry with his most 
rave — r, _ ie eon as was doh ae ht to sit Pe point. 
am , pers your husban to take m rother, 
Professor Hansome, into your house as a patient.” . 

Mrs. Farringdon, a ir girl, whose fresh face was a 
strong contrast to her iuskand's rather careworn and thoughtful 
expression, sat down and looked mre & erik Everard Ransome’s eyes. 
It was characteristic of her that she looked singularly fearlessly at 
the person to whom cond was talking, and es frank expression greatly 


Everard Ranso 
“ Just the sort of over Lig ane? al who will put the non- 
sense out of Frank's head, to himse 
wee is the matter vith your brother? asked Mrs. Farringdon 


cently ol, I hardly know how to describe it, but I: has an idea in his 
pcx that everything he touches and sees is full of the most dangerous 
. lives in constant terror of microbes ; in fact, his whole 
mice is peopled with them, and he is fact becoming a monomaniac on 
the subject. Now I want him to leave his work and get down into the 
pg amon, op apr people, who will get the cobwebs out 
of his and feed him up and amuse him, and gencrally make him 
fo OMe Yesnoae his theories.” 
F turned to her husband. “Don't you care to 
—— it. mie 7" she asked frankly. 
rard Ransome rose, and going over to the open French windows 
said Bias his ever-ready tact : “ Perhaps you will kindly aegis me to 


a cigar in your pretty garden while you and your wife talk 
matters over,” “cake Ganiont ear was strolling down the long garden 


Well, Ralph 9” 
im PPA a” FY iho ey el it’s entirely a matter fur you to decide,” said her 
t hought you might not care about it. It would be an 


poe: nl having a man in the house. But the fees his brother offers 
“tT Nenee bre, 2 ey large,” and he named a figure that made his 
ife'se udden amazement. 
Oh, Ralph T How long would he be here ?” 
“He te cured in six weeks,” returned her husband, “ and 


pee os take a year, Pah! He might never be cured: it's no use 
g, hé may be foisted on you for years.’ 
“I suppose you could make some arrangement by which you could 
send him away if you wanted to?” argued Mrs. Farringdon. 
“Yes, of course, only it would be difficult. I know w hat these 
mean ; you commart ona tidtigiand you don't like to give it 
ap-and own you've made a failure, and the relations are disappointed, 
and u have all the worry and are able to do nothing in the end.” 
. Farringdon laug “ Dear old pessimist, listen to me. 1 
should like to take him ; think of the money, Jack ; it means a Shetland 
pony for Fenella and a new dog-cart for you.’ 


“* Mamsie says will you please come in to luncheon, and you can 
see my white rabbit if you like.’’ 


“ And yourel, Flo?” 
“ Oh, and the Professor for me,” she said ony OO “ By the way, there 
Ferneala” I'll send her to fetch Mr. Ransome back. Fenclla, here— 
e-ne 
“Yes, mumsie.” Fenella came flying across the lawn holding a 
Ipitating white rablin in her = sree and a by an irate and 
preathless nurse. “‘ Mumsie, da oy Soe she cried, depositing 
the rabbit on the Noes ra and herself into her ogc 
arms, “ There's six new black rabbits, pared area aren't black 
they’ve got no fur on.’ {once who was nearly six, tu to her 
ee = ae Don't let him fall, , he’s my only white one ; isn't he a 
ng 


Her father lifted her up and kissed her. “ Run and fetch that 
gentleman in, Babs, and tell him we have finished coking: and mother 
says luncheon is ready. I’m sure he must be very hungry." 

Fenella, fearless of strangers and hospitably intent, seampered off 
across the lawn again, and reaching Mr. Ransome, stood in front of 
him, a breathless, incoherent bundle, comprised eel apparently of some 
white muslin, a large sunbonnet, and a ‘small flushed 

“ Mumsie says will you please come in to luncheon, and you can see 
my white rabbit if you like ; and she’s sure you're very hungry—oh, 
and they've done talking, she and daddy.” 

Everard — vee ay and touched the curls outside the 
sunbonnet. ” he said smiling. ‘It's very kind 
of ag I suit t lighted o stay to lunch.” 

he looked up grave “Are you very hungry?" she asked, 
he! there's ae en and rice and jam puffs and ._ I picked the 
lettuce and gave the outside leaves to the black rabbit ; but I must 
now—there’s the bel” and ag flying bundle disappeared across the 
lawn and into the house a; 

“They are just the pin ape of people,” eaid Everard Ransome to 
himself as he wal down tl the station. “That fresh-faced 
girl and the chiki, a a ont ul and pra | little maid, and Frank was 
always fond of children. I was half they were going to say no, 
but I suppose the dle gtd was more than they could refuse ; what a 
power, what a os oe money is.” With which platitude he 
eminent lawyer settled If in the train and sped homewards, well 
pleased with the result of his day. 

A week later the Professor arrived at the Farringdon’s pretty house, 
and alighting from a fly laden with nik gravely made the acquaint- 
ance of Fenella as he stepped out. 

“ Mumsie’s in the drawing-room. 

He bent towards her, but did not a the little proffered hand, nor 
kiss the rosy upturned face. 

“ Who are you little one 2” , , 

“T’'m F'nella,” she answered, “ end I s'pose you're the Perfessor 2? "" 
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Mrs. Farringdon came forward in some trepidation to meet the 


new jent. 
| Pest We put i bens bypench his phage ny and hee cour- 
w u, to in t = 
somewhere, = t' ‘back, of prc tl yy disinfected it ?" 
glanced at he dusty roadway. “ This dust is so dangerous, Senden 
with belli as it is. — ly a5 
“ Certainly,” aged rs. Farringdon pleasantly, “you must 

exactly as you like, and remember that while you are fees you must 
feel — at home.” 

. ‘Professor's face cleared. “ What a charming woman,” he 
said to himself as he followed her into the pretty. flower-laden drawing- 


room. 
“ He's og hem mad,” a Mrs. Farringdon ; “ absolutely cracked 
en yet 
wpe She s waee oft surprised i i1 the Professor's sppcerenes, & the word 
ving conveyed ts hor mind the ties of aeremny ane 
sacs on path hg cr pees | bly blue spectacles. 
Professor Ransome er acalig Tory lke hn brohor in appr 
ener, and if not actualy handsome he was pleasant-faced and good to 


Fenella watched him rather shyly. She was unused to anyone who 
so completely ignored her, and once or twice moved tentatively a 
= nearer to him and ag moved away again, as he sat thoughtfully 
out into aa 
you take ivand su r?” 
«Thankyou, I—er—1 i if sy milk has been age 


Mrs. 
looking very, ny kalo mee oleae OR chops bane is bolled for 


u if 
yous Pe thank U if you sare hm don’t mind I prefer to sterilise it myzself,” Ms 
george teh &@ most pacing gh woman,” 

he —— re himself “ Thanks, no have my 
saccharine.” He drew a an Teitle from Tie pe ‘pocket cket and a See a 
tiny tabs into hi ts, a proceding which obvoul ly greatly 

By-and-by the doctor came in, and his wife told him the Professor 
had retired to his room to. o SAEMe. having courteously declined the 
housemaid's ‘offer to help 

Well ist do you think af him, Flo?” 

Mra. Farringdon laughed lightly as she handed her husband his 


tea-cu ey 

dear Jack, he's mad, an rmanently mad, I 
think, and yet he's a dear ; 80 Siestetines and den and demg: le 
was actually down in = rden just now pagent his luggage. I 
did not go out to see him, but Fenella Lore me a ic account, and 
the Lou in cloendy pecking with senitie me a graphic eecount, and 


- the most minute details. 
His 


He wished to burn Fenella’s coll, but she burst 
into a torrent of weeping. 


Pearsons 
Xmas ‘Xtra. 


Jack, cad So meee ot eT as as eee ean 
eae eke are spread out on chairs, peven bug 
some sntieptic muain-1 suppose it’s antiseptic as it smells awfully— 


the 
°vPihe dactor frowned. “The question is, can we stand him, Flo? 
Thee po once ih hn ee 

a. ae “ he's a patient.” 


«Thi rol Poally incu ee ing a Oe ciation pony every day,” said his wife 
t 
irr the dosior rose. “ Well, I must go; I shall see him at dinner, I 


suppose." 
* You will be very nice to him, and not laugh at him, Jack.” 
= waco I ns gabe ig how to deal with a case of that kind.” 
he apologised prettily. ‘‘ Dear Jack, of course, only you're so 
reacifully sane, ay it would frighten him if you were cross or 
a seer ong humour him, and perhaps we shall cure him,” 
8 
sied PoPe pled her husband. “I have no faith, Flo; I know 
what these cases are, and how impossible they are ns cure.’ 


* . * * * * 


In spite of her sweetness and optimism, Mrs. tes ingdon_ found 
Professor Ransome a great trial in her house. gave notice and 
Foal pt mange became abusive as the Professor expounded his anti- 
views and insisted on his anti-bacilli orders being carried out to 


m was a museum of anti-microbe precautions, and an 
— source of wonder and amusement to the Fable, inquisitive 
‘ene 

The table was laden with works on bacteriology, and the Professor's 
fads were too numerous even to enumerate. 

He never licked a stamp or an envelope, nor would he touch any 

money that had not been carefully was He never drank any- 

hing exery xcepting distilled water, and is table was covered with labels on 


monsters. 
~He expo his views to Mrs. Farringdon, and told her how 
deadly Sconaliens lurked in every corner of her house and garden. He 
pi! coe to her how the red corpuscles in her blood a. the white 
rpuscles, and conquered or were conaueted BY by them, le explained 
the Serial struggle between health and Id her of the 
deadly microbes of t spade and pho, sal ad ote neat and 
ccberedosts, and how he struge! health blood 
corpuscles and lessened their ak by_his anti | acter erie 
Mrs. Ferington es felt quite nervous, and was to go unto the garde 
and — he the n air and inhale the perfume of the ioherstio. 
n flowers. 
He even wished to burn Fenella’s favourite doll, but Fenella broke 
ney ace a torrent of a 'srrrrs § at the idea of parting with Fenella II. 
he Professor hast her tears with his antiseptic hand- 
fertiet and humbly wpe A ae for what he felt was almost inhuman 


He dad Fenella, with the exception of this one disagreement, were 

friends. Lp were out together almcst all day, and it was only 

‘enella who was allowed to touch his things and Fenella whose curious 
questions he never resented. 

One morning early Dr. Farringdon alike his = 
into his consulting-room. “Flo,” he sa “Ta 
= to write, to Mr. Ransome to ask ony ‘fetch his 

rother away.’ 

Mrs, Farringdon looked aghast: “‘ Why, Jack?” 

“ Well, my r girl, “onid” her husband im — 
“the man’s cracked, and he’s incurable 
incurable as far as I can judge, and it’s. not honeet to 
goon taking their money and keeping him here 
indefinitely. I've tried everything. _ I've reasoned 
with him and argued with him, but I have made no 
impression—in fact, if annene he's worse.’ 

““Do you oe, I beli could cure him,” said 


Mrs. . Farringdon, 
** Really, said her husband, with some sarcasm, 


‘a a secret ; but I've got a plan.” 
“Tam afraid I haven't much faith, Flo.” 
“* Ah, but I haven't lived all this time for nothing 
wah a clever = race fe Jack,” a ~ wife artfully. 
genially. ‘* Well, I'll gs yo you 
cueie a 3. try your vial. ei if 
better by that time he must po. It’s taking money 
under false pretences to keep here getting worse 
daily and I can't have it.” 
“He won't get worse,” said his wife Pinorpnanety, 
“he will get well, Jack, and I shall cure him. 


A * * * * 


Mrs. Farringdon and the Professor were in the 

garden having tea. Near them Fenella was dancing to 

pee fro, while the dilapidated doll, Fenella the Besontl 
was | in a low chair next to the Professo: 

you believe in prosudlcdic \ naked Mrs. 

Farrin n, turning suddenly and looking innocently 


“My dear lady,” he answered gravely, “T have 
never met a clairvoyant, so I can't say.” 


heat borward and 


go “ pecker you know, 


know a most wonde 
he 


“but you, as a 
of Galemean, i thought” would be 
interested.” aa 


The Professor laid down his teacup. 
ire vat! Al ” ray ae bit} fear 
am quite ignorant on such su - 
not exactly doubt anything Te do ieee Mo 
yet in Be way Iam ie. grep 

ell,a yant is coming to-morrow,” 

said Mrs. Farrin and hall see he 
and hear her, am geal for yourself.” ee 


* * o ry 


It _was the following evening, when, shortly 
after Dr. a gone out to see a 
patient, Mre. Foragion hs into the drawing- 
room and | beck riously to the 
Profeseor. She's 74 Jack's bac ting-room, 
and she’s into one her trances. 
Come in with me, I am is to ask her all 
about you.” 

The Professor looked uncomfortable, and 
felt not only sceptical but even ridiculous ; but 


“Tam 
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and fears, didn’t she?" She turned into the 
room again, and the Professor, his brows _ 
and his face full of deep thought, ope 
a door and stepped softly into the tv pen 
ga 


* * * * 


The Professor was almost cured. He had 

pail, begun to alter his life, to forget his 
readed foes, and to cease his anti-mict 

crusade and his constant antiseptic precautions. 

“ You're a marvel,” . Farringdon 
to his wife, “a wicked, deceitful, clever marvel. 
We must tell his brother all about it ; who 
would have ever imagined he would have been 
taken in by wok 108 08 believed in it? He 
really is a ve chap now, sensible and 
quite ' se wal won't his brother be 


Mrs. Farringdon’s face did not wear any- 
thing spprcacking, eee per age expression 
of enthusiasm. he said, standing 
by his side and looking orlornly down at him, 
“*T believe we've made a failure after all.” . 

“* What!’ asked Dr. Farringdon. 

She nodded dismally. ‘ Yes, he came to 
me this bought he hed said he te very unwell, 
and he thought he had given the healthy cor- 
puscles too much to do fast and must help 
them agama’ so man peg = 
going to work on a slig! t 
i ,L boil the sgh It's ‘a coming on 


i Farringdon looked grave. “If that 
is so, then I'm afraid he's quite hi: peless, 


para Se pe fee et uid oe tn a 
argue, ‘arrin ily the way 
Hye ina patie “Tam nie Pe ith” ae Seca 
ly, and from the passage the chi'd. ia he 
he Professor I see a short, dark woman e pt no oe ti ° 


siting = De, Fh Farrin apn’ 's armehair ina long, 
er large brown eyes were 
bone and she was staring into the darkening 
‘oh ! Tam going to ask her about ibe! "said Mrs. Farringdon, 
ina i voice. She gave him a little push backwards, and went into 
room. “I want you to tell me something about a friend of mine,” 


t 
she said gently. 
The r drew eg bt Aner into the shadow of the 

. “ae me something belonging to your friend,” eaid the ts ealiaih 
slowly ; “ something he or she wears.’ 

. Farringdon, going out of the room, made a sign to the Pro- 
fessor to give aid his antiseptic handkerchief, which she handed to the 
clairvoyant, who pressed it against her forehead, and loc!:in 
in front of ioe, 


rden. 


appeared to be struggling with some unexprsse 
= longs—to—a—man,” she said slowly, in a low, tense 
voice, “‘ a—very—cle ver—scientific—man.” 
The started violently, and drew even further into the 
passage as the clairvoyant continued in the same low Voice. 
“ A man who—"” she stopped abruptly. “Oh, what a pity!’ 
The Professor started again, and came stealthily a step 
nearer. 
man is so clever,’ said the clairvoyant, “ yet he is 
his life——”’ she stopped, and murmured abstract- 
stow !—is he coat no, he is not mad—but—he will te 
does not — and think what he is doing, or—cr 


e — She spoke in short, abrupt sentences 
and the voice a sharp and eage 
* He is killing himself over the sclipes ‘he has studied ail 
his life—he ¢ he must inlay every microbe around 
him, annihilate all bacilli: is wrong—wrong— 
wrong ! ae voiee rose, and oe fell again. “ He thinks 
the healthy corpuseles in his must have all their 
- destroyed, but therein lies his mistake—he 


ks the fact that if they have ve netlist to fight they 
will die themselves of inanition, a die too--for 
they must have something to nee against and to cuguer 
it is nature's law, and by destroying one micro 
— to fight he is destroying himself she mak 
solemnly, ‘‘ He must cease to. dest ro roy, and leave 
Sees sbeke motored work to do "—her voice died away, and 
she dropped the handkerchief, and falling back with a 
shuddering sigh’of exhaustion fell into a deep sleep. 
Mrs. Farringdon turned to the Professor, w fies face was 
white, and who looked so strange at this sudden upsetting 
ti ‘theories that she ek a Sarena pene terror, 
uni in his usual voice, he said slowly : 

Stren my i Wonderful! I never could have believed 
it, never ; oe she must be right, for how could she know 
I—she must be right and I have been wrong: 

“Go and take a walk in the garden end think over 
what she said,” whispered Mrs. Pecines lon. Wasn't 
it extraordinary ?—she secmed to know your very thoughts 


* hair high, and white shoes, 


While this gaieelion was proceeding, 
Fenella was dancing upand down the Professor's 
room. She did not find it quite so mnfereeens now 80 = things 

been mysteriously ie away; but there was. rally so 
be to play with, and t Professor was always willing to Lave ber 
ere 

She was full of conversation to-day, about a tea-party she was 


going to on the followi ing ae bag 
“Tt's at Miss Price's, u know, the White House. I 
al ing to take Fenella aoe. =," ded the child, climbing on to the 
et ee knee, * “and I'm going to dress her up in—oh, i in the most 
lovely, lovely clothes !"" said Fenella, screwing up her rosebud mouth 
and looking at the Professor with her head 
on one si 
He rose to what he felt the occasion 
demanded. 
* Tell me what she is going to wear.” 
This was exactly what Fenella wished 
him to sa 
. Well, I'm going to dress her 
in a long white dress, with her 


and just like mumsie dressed 


eee 


me — Sn eee sees 


Fenella 
cured you.” 


and I shall be better d mance 
wnatairs 


Fenella ran off Y 
where Dr. and Mrs. Farrin 


rof use 


auntie up for me!” repeated the Professor, 
in a voice of utter amazement. 

7 ‘nodded. “Yes, in her white tea-gown in detdy's ‘sulting- 
room after I was in bed, and auntie told you ‘bout your 


The Professor broke into a 
hastily down from his knee. 
run away, my love—run away for a fe 

“ Have you got a pain t , 
eyes on the Professor's waist. 

“No, certainly not. I mean no, my dear c 


uture, and 


rspiration, and put Fenella 
* Fenella, I—I don't feel very well, dear ; 
w minutes.’ 
asked Fenclla, involuntarily fixing her 
“Shall I fetch daddy ?” 

hild, no ; only run away 


I—I want to be alone.” 


and into her father’s consulting-room, 
n still sat discussin, 


ar ecnem on ding Professor. 
“ ve you been 
Natalnbekes. 


Mrs. Farringdon, 


I've been with the Perfessor,” answered Fenella, “and I've been 


tellin’ FP, Pe — 
holding how I'm going 


F pga Nl re 
‘arrin; ene! 
do i ae more 


wn 
haste than the Professor 
had done. “ Fenella,” she 
cried in a trembling voice. 
“you never him I 


» he'll 
be so dreadfully angry, 
and Mrs. Farringdon burst 


aia t,”” 
un away, 

whispered Dr. Fonlcgioa 
to Fenella, who was ready 
to cry too at seeing her 


ut the 
tightened Fenella gently 
out of the room, and went 
back to his wife again. 
Mrs.Farringdon t 


patting her reassurin 
on the shoulder, sparingly 
absurd to Fenella. 
You have always taught 
the to be 


ightest thought of doi 
aes Wee doing 


ny 
* No, I know ; but it’s so dreadful ; whatever v 
““ T really can't conceive,” replicd t 
you, 97, reetly pe ed ; on the other hand, it may cure him.’ 


In the satin-lined box lay a most beautiful doll, and a card on which wer: written the 
simple words—‘‘ To Fenella, from Fenella’s patient.’’ 


“ill he say, Jack 9” 
the doctor drily, “Fie 


may be, as 


“ Yes, he’s a clever enough man apart from this silly fad, and he 
may realize that if ro play-acting nes nonsense, his fara and ‘ade 


have been nonsense 


The doctor laug! 


cured 
I will 
t to leave the room, ‘ 


ur peace 


and attend to m: patie 


“ It was such a trick, Jack,” murmured Mrs. Farringdon remorse- 
I it some other way ; men never forgive you 


if you will excuse me, 
Flo,” he added, as he 


make yo him ur own 
to kias hia wile the dostor took his hat antl wert ous'of the roou. 


Pearson's 

Xmas ‘Xtra. 
and flinging open the door threw herself headlong into his kindly 
arms. 


“Oh, Perfessor, don't be an with mumsie, please, please don't 
be angry ; it was my fault for tellin’ you ‘bout dressin’ auntie up, anid 


's cryin'—mumsie’s cryin 
“Hush, little lady, don't fret ; there, there, of course I shan’t be 
angry with mumsie.” The Professor swallowed something with diffi- 

. “T'm not angry, Fenella, I can arsure you I am not angry.” 

enella 8 knee and slipped her hand into his. “‘ Then 
come and tell her—do come and tell her.” She dragged the reluctant 
Professor into the passage. ‘ Come and tell mumsie you're not angry, 
and stop her crying,” she pleaded, and the Professor allowed himself to 
be taken downstairs. Outside the apeaing room they met Mrs. Farring- 
don, who, pale and red-e looked frankly up at the Professor. 

“ Tam very sorry,” she said in a low tone. ‘I played a trick —such 
Orr Pare nbn’: Sonu Busled, aval Vien tiered pile 

rs. Farringdon’s face flus and then tu in as she 
nervously faced the Professor, who looked peavey down at her. 

“He's not angry, mumsie,” said Fenella, acting as spokeswoman. 
“You're not angry, are 
you, Perfessor,” she added 
anxiously, giving his hand 
a little peremptory pull. 
“Do tell mumsie you're 
not angry at her dressin’ 


auntie “ee : 

, .Fenella, her doll clasp-d 
tightly in one arm, 
look gly into her 


mother's face, and Mrs. 
Farringdon, drawing clover 
to the pair, put down her 
hand and stroked the rcsy 
tear-staincd face. 

“Professor, I am 
sorry.” 

“My dear Mrs. Far- 
rin, 1 you did it for my 


good. am sure, 

the Professor gently. “I 
am afraid it is I who have 
not only been so casily 


made a fool of, but have 
made a fool of myself ard 
my science as well.” 

. Mrs. Farringdon drew 
him into the drawing- 


she said gently, 
you think that perhaps 
as—as we were only taking 

u in, and that you have 

n none the worse for 
leaving off all your pre- 
cautions, that perhaps they 
may have Nn unneces- 
sary? That is what I 
meant to show you, but I 
ought to have done it 


. “Yes, I srp- 
ae [have been wrore,” 
“and I have ket 
my theories run away with 
me. You have shcwn 
me quite clearly by your"— 
he, hesitated, then added 
uite gently— by your 
Httle comedy. at my ex- 
nse, that since I have 
. n none the worse for 
ceasing my precautions there was, perhaps, as you say, not so much 
need for them.” 

Mrs. Farringdon looked intrceatingly up at him. 
are heaps and heaps of people in the world quite as healthy as 
you, an Soe make their lives a burden to them over microbes, 
so why should you ?” 

“ Ah! why should I?” said the Professor. He drew a long breath. 
**T see,” he slowly— you have made me see.” 

“Do please say 


“ And you forgive me ?”’ asked Mrs. Farringdon. 
you forgive me.” . 
The essor’s answer was to hold out his hand. “There is 
nothing to forgive,” he said gently, ‘‘ soca oy a debt of gratitude 
I can never repay. All the same, I think I will go back to my work 
again ; it is quite time I gave up idling.” | 


“You see, there 


_ And 20 the Professor's cure wes completed, and his eyes opened to 
his idiosyncrasies, but when he went home to his people and his work 
a he did not forget his debt to Fenella. Soon after he had left 
a aa box arrived, a box that was long and wide and satin-lined, in 
which lay a most beautiful doll, and a card on which were written 
the simple words—‘ To Fenella, from Fenella’s patient.” 
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From two E’s and a pear grew this spirited sketch of a puppy with a curly tail eating a cherry off a plate. 


Wan You Draw a 
Pear and an E? 


A pear—. 


prodaces Sunny Jim. 


V 
A 


funny oll man isa‘most profile for his face—all 


8 


made up of a peer and— / 


Ten £1 Prizes. 


“Can I draw a pear and 
an E? Of course !- Anyone 
could! What about it?” 

Simply thie—if you can draw 
@ pear and an E, you can draw 
such beautiful pictures as illus- 
trate this page ! 

Surprising—but true. If you 
will look carefully at these 
charming sketches, you’ will 
see that there is hardly a 
line in them that ie not con:= 
tained in the E and in. the 
pear. With a little touching 
up here and there, a little 
blacKing-in of outlines, 
a little multiplication and 
oubtraction, the E and 
the pear may be turned 
into a humorous study 
in the twinkling of an eye. 

So we may all bs 
artiste unawares—if not 
exactly Phil Mays, at least 
good enough draughts- 
men to Keep a baby 
amused. 

A child delights to sco 

a picture grow. What 

child could resist the 

sight of a pear and an 

E being turned into a 

puppy with a curly tail 

eating a cherry off a 

plate? 

The pear’s shape makeo 

a good enough outline 

for a puppy's body—the 

E makes a good enough 


a few simple strokes. 


This study of a chicken might— - 


that remains is to connect 
the E to the pear, and add a few 
E’e and half E’s, and the trick 
fe done. 

Or, as easily, you may turn 
the pear and the letter into 
a chicken: into a ‘buecdriver: 
into John Bull, or a funny old 
man with bald head. and spec- 
tacles. , = 

It io a delightful game—mak- 
ing pictures from peare and 
E’s. One soon grows clever at 
it. And then one may pass 


~ 


not be accepted by tl:e Academy, but 
who would not be proud— 


f the curves con 
ee A few impromptu touches, 
and you have @ passable 
postrait. 


PEARSON’S 
"XMAS XTRA 
offere cheques 
for one pound each to 


The outline a : pearisnot the senders of the ten 
at 


best pictures made up 
principally of pears and 


a 
> E’s. Sete of pictures 
in envelopes marked 

% “PEAR” must reach the 


tained in an B 


> Editor of the XMAS 
"XTRA, 18 Henrietta 
Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C., on oF 
before January 1, 1904. 

The result will appear 

in PEARSON'S 
WEEKLY as early 

as possible in the new 


tke that of John Bull’s ear. 
ie. Adda few— 


London ’bus-driver— 


= 
on to the mani- 
pulation of 
other outlines. 
Now try your 
own ingenuity. 
The Editor of 


to have drawn it from a pear P 


evolved from a pear's 
outline. 


i 
; 
‘| 
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The Remarkable Robbery from the Great Portland Square Museum. 


By A. Sarsfield Ward. 


L ot. es “ 


ed stoop, and at intervals coughing with's hollow sound. =~ 
His gaunt attracted the attentio 
them the at t in the Egyptian room..: h he 
was to the eccentric in humanity, the man who hung #0 eagerly over. 
of : kings and coughed so. frequently, 
nevertheless secured his instant attention. “Visitors of the regulation 
rapidly thinning out. = thé gaunt mian, during the 


he r 
he vigilant official. Seeing ‘him go in the direction 


: 


ment testimony. vty ! 
‘a business being concluded, the staff of police who patrol 
Square Museum duly filed into the building. 


a 
§ 
3 
: 
E 
Ef 
Z 


be seen that @ person having designs on any of the numero: 
he pole would require more ina cveiige laperaity 
ue 


only ineident of the night 
he Etruscan room. 


rf 
i 
4 


not ¢ ments have 
examined, and its extinction the locking 

of the door. ; f 
constable in t ced into the various 


mounted the steps leading up to the Roman gallery, turning out 

the lights in the zoom below from the switch at ths ite. The light 

was y on the — floor, and the sergeant had not 

po rg the mee. It was whilst the man stood avaiting bis 

co a sing occ 

From somewhere within the darkened chamber b 

came the sound of a hollow cough ! aman eases 

the constable went down the 


By no means deficient in co 

steps in three bounds, his lantern throwing discs of light on stately 
statues and gloomy tombs, sound was not re ;.and havi 
nothing to guide him to its source, he commenced a second methodi 
search of the sarco as Offering the most likely hiding- A 
When all save one had been examined, the constable began to believe 
that the coughing had existed only in his imagination. It was upon 
casting the rays of his bull’seye into the last sarcophagus that he 
e3 8 Lace beings of fear. It eee ome? yet he dis- 
tinetly remem , from his previous examination, t a mumm 
ae covenant li ina kisy shld weld eevee, Ws wala : 

‘ moment of making this weird discovery, ised that 
he would have done better, before commencing his search for the 
man with the cough, to first turn on the light ; for it must be remem- 


“ 8 
3 - downstairs!” said the constable, and hurried account of the 
Of several people, ‘among. < ao i ; mummy. 

‘t Hardened ¢houg! .. . “ How long has there been a mummy in this tomb?” asked the 


» was ey nat 
prov pos absolutely useless. 
it 


bered that he had extinguished the electric lamps. Determined to do 
before ing his investigations further, he ran up the steps— 
in darkness. The bri 


forward. ; Oe oe 
. “* Who turned off the li 
‘ ‘s what 


hts here ?” came the voice of the sergeant. 
“ 1 want to know ! — 


Somebody did it while 
ysterious coughing and of the. missing mu 


sergeant. - . se 

rh “ There fn ot pong a eels —_ ve a —" upstairs. 
e ve brought it do week though, or it may 
ec been a fresh one. You’ see, 5 other lot were on duty up to 

fast n t.”” mee . 

3 The was quite true, as the sergeant was aware. Three bodies 
Bree men share the night duties at the Great Portland oe 
Museum, and those on duty upon this particular occcsion bed not 
been in the during the previous two weeks. 

* Ve range!" muttered the sergeant ; and a moment later 
his w was sounding. — : 
~ From all over the building men came running, for none of the 
doors had yet been locked. ; 
“There seems to be someone concealed in the Museum ; search 

all the rooms again ! " was the brief order. 
.. The consta dia , and the sergeant, accompanied by 
the inspector, went down to examine the Etruscan room. Nothin 
was found there ; nor were any of the other searchers more successful. 
There was no trace at eyo of a man in hiding. Beyond leaving 
cpen the dcor between ihe Roman gallery and the steps of the Etruscan 
om, ro more could be done in the matter. The communicates 
with the entrance where the inepeicr, to r with the sergeant 
and fireman, spends the night, and the idea cf the former was to keep 
in touch with the scene of these singular happenings. His action 
ural; but these precautions were sutsequently 


The night passed without any disturbing event, and the mystery 
of the vanishing mummy and the ghcstly cough scemed likely to 
remain a mystery. The night-police cut in the carly morning, 
and the inspector, with the sergeant, returned, as econ as possible, 
to the Museum, to make further inquiries concerning the missing 
occupant of the sarcophagus. - . 

"A mummy in the end tomb! ” exclaimed the curator of Etruscan 
antigeltios “ my dear sir, there has been no mummy there for nearly 
a month!’ 
the i But my man states that he saw one there last night!” declared 


inspector. 
The curator looked avg Turning to an attendant, he said : 
“Who was in charge of the Etruscan room immediately before six 
last night 2” 

“T was, sir 1” 

“Were there any visitors ? . 

** No one came in between five-forty and six.” 

oF on before that 7” ' 

“I was away at tea, sir!” 

“ Who wa charge then ?” 

“Mr. Robins.” 

“Cali Robins.” 

‘he commissionaire in question arrived. 

‘How long were you in the Etruscan room last night ?” 

‘ About -an-hour, sir.” 

“ Are you sure that no one concealed himself 2?” 

The man looked startled. “ Well, sir,” he said hesitatingly, “ I'm 
sorry I didn’t report. it before; but when Mr. Barton me, at 
about twenty-five minutes to six, there was someone there, a gent 


” 


| 


Ga ta 


‘igh hat, and I don't remember seeing 
) ” 


ne to be seen!” 
; the matter at once. I must see 


‘t, remembered speaking to Robins 
» the Etruscan room. He saw no one 
ole for a person to have done so and 
hed Hote. aa 

shly overhaul the room for any sign 
T directed the curator briskly, 
‘nd inspector with a smile. “I rather 
}re's nest!" he said. ‘ We have had 


At his lips when a Museum official, a well- 
(ran i a ag penny of \ompammog 
Le gasped. “ ienzi Vase ne!" 
fee vaca as 
che cage n completely cut out and 
‘a plausible imitation of the asi substituted ! "’ 
‘more, but hurried upstairs to the Vase room, 
vortland Square Museum, is really only a part 
n. The Rienzi Vase, shenigh no larger than an 
Cup, all the world knows to 
...u8 Value. It seemed inconceivable 
that anyone could have stolen it, Yet 
there, in the midst of a knot of excited 
officials, stood the empty case, whilst 
the imitation antique was being 
passed from hand to hand. 

Never before nor since has 
such a scene been witness! in 
the Museum. The staff, to a 
man, had lost their wits. What 
is to be done? was the general 
inquiry. In less than half an 
hour the doors would have to be 
oor to the public, and the 
absence of the famous vase 
would inevitably be noticed. It 
was at Ae Lapeer and whilst 
everybody was speaking at once, 
that one of the party, standing 
ov to a wall-ca me suddenly 

up a warning finger. “ Hush!” 
he said ; “ listen !” 

A sudden silence fell upon the room 
so that people running about in other 
apartments could be plainly heard. 
And presently, from somewhere behind 
the glass doors surrounding the place, 
came a low moan, electrifying the 
already excited listeners. The keys were 
promptly forthcoming, and then was 
n the second astounding discovery 
of the eventful morning. 

A man, gagged and bound, was im- 
prisoned behind a great mummy case ! 

Eager hands set to work to release 
him, and_restoratives were applied, as 
he seemed to be in a very weak con- 
dition. He was but pertialy dressed, 
and breathed heavily through his nose. 
like a man in a drunken slumber. All 
waited breathlessly for his return to 


consciousness ; for certainly he, if any- He had been teievely pinloned 


one, should be in a position to furnish 
some clue to this deep mystery. . 
On regaining his senses, he had dis- 


appointin little to tell. He was . . 
appointing ith, who had been on night-duty in the jan 
room. Sometime during the first hour, and not long after the m 
in the basement, he been mysteriously pinioned as he \ 
the apartment. He caught no glimpse of his opponent, who held him 
from behind in such a manner that he was totally unable to defend 
himself. Some sweet-smelling drug had been ap ied to his nostrils, 
and he remembered no more until regaining partial consciousness 
in the mummy case! That was the whole of his testimony. ; 

In setting out the particulars of this remarkable affair, a third 
end final discovery must be noted. The three men who had been 
directed to examine the Etruscan room brought to light a bundle 
of old garments, containing an ancient opera-hat, a faded frock-coat, 
a pair of shiny trousers, and a pair. of elastic-sided boots. They were 
wedged high up at the back of a tall statue, where they had evidently 
eacaped the cyes of all previo searchers. ne a eh ae 

hat constituted the entire data on which investigations had 

to be based. The Egyptian room was closed indefinitely, “ for repairs. 
No further useful pei could be obtained from anyone. veral 
witnesses furnished consistent descriptions of the shabby stranger 
with the hollow cough ; but it may here be mentioned that no one of 
them ever set eyes upon him again. _ The inspector, the sergeant, 
and the freman solemnly swore to having visited the Egyptian room 
at the end ot each hour throughout the night, end to having found 


of four charming American ladies 


three ; 
one week in every three. I made the acquaintance of seven constables 


and frequented eight different public-houses before I met the man of 
whom I was in search. 
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the constable on duty as usual! Smith swore, with equal solemnity, 
that he had been drugged during the first hour an cateennenly 
confined in the mummy case. : ‘ 

The matter was carefully kept out of the papers, although the 
Museum, throughout many following days, positively bristled with 
detectives, As the second week drew to a pl and the ian room 
still remained locked, well-informed persons began to whis that - 
a scandal could no longer be avoided. There can be no doubt that, 
in ne aariers, Constable Paks share in pol proceedings = 
regarded wi ve suspicion. It was at this critical juncture, when 
it seemed en that the loss of the work fansias Rienzi Vase 
must be made known to an unsympathetic public, that certain high 
authorities gave out that the vase had been recovered, and that none 
of the night staff were in any way implicated in its disappearance ! 

this announcement being made, several strange theories were 

mooted. Some stated that the vase had never left the Museum! 
Others averred thet it had been pawned to a foreign government ! 

Whatever the real a and the secret was jealously guarded 
yA highly- officials who alone knew the truth, suthos it that. 
the Egyptian room was again thrown open and the Rienzi Vase shown 
to be reposing in its usual position. 


II. 
Now that it again stands in its place for all to see, there can be 
no objection to my relating how I once held the 
famous Rienzi Vase in my possession for 
twelve cays. If there be any objection 

. . Tam sorry. You must under- 

stand that I am no common thief— 

no footpad ; I am a person of 
keenly observant character, and 
my business is to detect vital 
weaknesses in great institutions 
and to charge a moderately 
high fee for my services, 

Thus I discovered that a cer- 

tain famous tiara in a French 

museum was inedequately pro- 

gate accetinny a 

t, re} ng it ty a substitute. 

The Gatenion refused m> my 

fee, and all the world knows 

that my clever forgery was 

detected by the experts. That 

brought them to their senses ; 

it is the genuine tiara that reposes 
in their cabinet now ! 

In the same way 1 removed a world- 
renowned, historical mummy from its rest- 
ing place in Cairo, and two days later they 

rew suspicious of my imitation—it was the 
Fendiwork of a clever Birmingham artist 
—and the department was closed. The 
bulky character of the mummy nearly 
brought about my downfall, and it was 
only by abandoning it that I succeeded in 
leaving Cairo. I am_not proud. of that 
case; I was clumsy. But of the case of the 
Rienzi Vase I kave every reason to be highly 
proud. That you may judge of the neatness 
and dispatch with which I acted, I will relate how 

the whole business was conducted. ; . 
You must know, then, that the first flaw I discovered in 
the arrangements at the Great Portland Square Museum 
was this: The wall-cases were badly guarded. I learnt 
this interesting fact one afternoon as I strolled about 
the ian room. A certain gentleman—I will not 
name him—was showing even? of ladies round the 
a 


as he paraded the apartment. apartment. He had _ unloc 


wi and was 

standing with a handsome bead-necklet in his hand, 

explaining where and when it was found. He was 

only a few yards away, but with his back toward the case. 

Enough! The key, with others attached, was in the glass door. 

You will admit that this was exceedingly careless ; but the presence 
ies . . . one can excuse him! 

regret to have to confess that I was somewhat awk- 

ward—the keys rattled. The whole party looked in my direction. 

But the immaculate man-about-town, with his cultivated manner 


aud his very considerable knowledge of Egyptology—how should igs 
suspect ? af i 


apologised ; I head brushed against them in passing ; 
made myself prt and the uncomfortable incident was forgot- 


ten, by them—not by m2, I had a beautiful wax impression to keep 


my memory fresh ! : ; 

* the scheme formed then. I knew that a body of picked police 
promenaded the Museum at night, and that each of the rooms was 
usually in charge of the same man. I learnt, later, that there were 

bodies of men, so that the same police were in the Museum but 


The first policeman I found, who paraded the Egyptian room at 
night, was on and thick-sct, and I gave him up as a bad job. I 


learnt from him, however, who was to occupy the post during the 
coming week, and presently I unearthed the private bar which this 


ee 


ee 
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{ 
latter officer, his name was Smith, wed. Eureke { be et ways ot is come, Oe ee est 
thin. Incidentally, was surly. winning ways w @ sergeant came runni 
hes eee eter ith hi ultimately injo the arms of the constable who wa 
Every night throughout the rest of the week 
stable’s com: 
Then, one 
unt © i 
went up to the 
case not been removed, and 
place, I descended 
For half-an-ho 
ata — 
oO in porary F 
yi anther oa otf a 
was won 
ser ning Tal inl io 
ever coming 
an incident, coowrred lowe 
chief serge 
appeared st the heed of ¢ the ES 
steps. ‘“ Robins ! new 
Robins ran helokiy of a cert 
at his command, secure bew’ 
fifteen seconds my —whilst a’. _ 
tion was complete. vented the spring: .. 
the weedy grey from shutting me in. 
moustache — gone . Poor Constable Smith! I 
black garments and was sorry to have to act s0: 
sided boots—gone but, ten minutes after the 
hat — and, behold, closing of the doors of com- 
mummy wrappings from behind, having silently 
An acrobatic crept from the case as 
the bundle of aged os B me, and followed him 
was be re ie the darkened room, he 
statue, W: nothi thin, wrappings t 
cot elas search co’ covered my feet making ‘no 
it. Down be ; sound upon the wooden 
to spere! Into I had a pad in my han 
at the further be sat with. the contents 
of room ; an : ? a small phial, had re 
hideous rubber mask . in my mummy garments. 
over the ruddy a _I thrust, knee in his 
Constable Smith 4 spine and his hands by a 
behind the ears, trick which you may learn for 
stiffened and my hs a pe any day in the 
cealed in the wrappings, purlieus of Tangier. mus- 
I was a by val r cular man, he tried hard to 
with a neat cope with his unseen opponent ; 
beneath my arched , but the never left his 
Brisk work, 3 ; ; mouth nostrils, and the 
but one grows accustomed to few muffled cries that escaped 
in time: The commiasionaire % him were luckily unheard. 
entered the room very He soon became unconscious, 
afterwards. He had not seen and I had to work hard 


E 
iH 
af 
F 
é 


was re * was ready for 
that I had not done so. him. m case had to 
Pad ‘noe tea Sacre Sede lichaty oom 
the tight un 
ordeal came a couple of hours and lifted into it, t Nn stood 
later, when a poli up again and sec 
flashed his lantern into all hind the glass doors. It was 
tombs. hot work, and I ‘had but just 
For a mome accom the task and 
seemed to cease beating as the climbed into the constable’s 
light shone on my _rubbe uniform, when the inspector 
countenance. But h aay nee in thedoor. Ah! 
satisfied, this stupid it is an exciting profeasion ! 
and I heard his The rest waseasy. Wra 
treating to the door. up in my yellow mummy 
him time to get to the linen were the various ai 
ahd extinguish the: ; ances I required, and in t 
Etruscan room, and ¢! = _— leather box was the imitation 
I was out of my tomb and oe Rienzi Vase. The circular glass 
Seana Ae Nir plage lag ee cnt seaiariy doar Vor re-sell TB Mame ke 
8 and loched behind the trouble. an 
the atairs. I coughed loudly. = was it that I had to desist five 
Heavens! He came back down times and conceal my tools, 
the steps with such velocity that he was carried halfway alongthe owing to the hourly visits of the inspector. Poor Constable Smith 
room. He began to flash his lantern into the tombs again ; but, before began to groan toward six o'clock, and a second dose of medicine was 
he had examined the first of them, I was upstairs in the Roman necessary to him quiet for another hour or so. 
! . : I filed out with the other police in. the ing, the Rienzi Vase 
‘Without the electric light it was quite dark in the Etruscan roo’ inside my helmet. As to the sequel, it is brief. course the detec- 
which is in the basement; but, being e bright night, I knew 1 could tives tried their hands at the affair ; but, pooh | 1 am too old a bird 
find w oe a to leave “clues”! It is only amateurs that do that! 
light ; besides, now to act in the open—someone might arrive My and the conditions to be observed in paying it, I conveyed 
too soon. t a hs oa to the a iti i . They thought they had a “ clue ” then, 
I extin, t ps, and dodged in among the Roman stonework and delayed eneteer week. They actually detained my unhappy 
to the @ great pillar, towering almost to the lofty. roof and agent, © most guileless and upright person, who ‘knew postirey 
eT yy ee ee 
ni see ; must confess vase urned to i could a scan a 
it was an awful scramble to the top. "T' bed ‘only jut curled wp met me in the matter. ' 
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LITTLE MARY, HER CANARY, AND THE TERRIBLE CAT. 
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but I don't feel 
The old place ain't what it 


ails 
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DETESTABLE EGOTISM. 
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IN THE SMOKING ROOM. 
Genial Hest (te fractions guest): “Try a cigar, old chap, a—er—seother |” 
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The Exile. 


The chill wind drives the clouds along, 
The murky mist ie creeping down, 
The traffic sings ite weary song 
In Lendea Town; 
But I forget the bitter wiad, 
My cares and troubles all take wing, 
I leave my sorrows far behind 
Each time I sing. 


¥ 


I sing of blue and sunny skies 

Where summer clothes the olive-boughe, 
Of silver fountains, lovers’ sighs 
\eytee titan vowes 


* 


oy 


Sy J. A. MIDDLETON. 


Of Soft worde whispered for my sake, 

Of tryst Kept under cliffs so brown, 

I dream them all—and then I wake 
In London Town! 


¥ 


That ie the burden of my ctyiiee 


I never saw an olive-bough |” 
In all my life! 
Although my Southern looks you've praised 
My proper name is Sally Brown, 
And, caro mio, I was “ raised” 
In London Town! 
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pigeons now 

was nineteen of them. 
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over 


he road a while 
the horses was & 
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man that is hired 
what is going on I'll 


Colonel Jones. 
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ORANGES AND LEMONS. | 


SAMMY SCORES. 


Littte Sammy had been so naughty that 
he was put in the cellar for punishment. 
There was silence for a short while, and then 
came a loud knocking at the door, and a 
little voice shouted: “ Papa, you needn't 
open the door, but I've turned the beer- 
barrel tap on.” 


A TEST OF LOVE. 


MoonBeams glimmered over and around Herbert 
Ainsworth and Gertrude Greenwood on the verandah. 
They sat so close that the moonlight could not come 
between them. No sound was audible save the twin 
heart throbs. At last he spoke. . 

“There is but one thing that prevents our union. 
‘Tis passing strange that the Fates should be so blind as 
to baulk one’s happiness.” Then he sighed. 

Gertrude Greenwood quickly raised her head from 
his shoulder, and smoothed her hair. In tones expressing 
loyalty and truth she said: ‘ Impossible, Herbert! No- 
thing could come between us.” 

Herbert was in deep medita- 
tion. 

** Name the obstacle,” cried 
the maid, “and I will make 
any sacrifice for your sake.” 

** Alas,” he said. “ You are 
a strawberry blonde, and my 
ideal is a brunette.” 


SCANDAL 
Lucy Brown and Tommy 


wes for such a long, 


Gertrude Green wood's head 
Wie ee ee rested contentedly in its 
Dolly, ¢ don't you tella former place, and her heart 


resumed business at its nor- 

mal rate. Looking EE. 
into his eyes she 
murmured ear- 
nestly : ‘* Herbert, 
I'm will- 
ing even 
to dye 
for you.” 


HE SAW TOO MUCH. 
As a rule an employer 
requires the person he 
employs to be bright , 
and acute at all times, If you your eyes turned down 
and when an employee Be eae We Pee OS® icecu? 
is discharged it is gene- 5 
rally for not keeping 
his eyes open. It occasionally happens, however, that an employee 
sees too much for his own good, as in the case of the Devonshire farmer 
who hired a labourer. One day the farmer accosted the new hand. . . 
“Did you see a coach go down the road a while ago?” pest Lineks ae* 
“Indeed I did, sir. One of the horses was a grey horse, and the “Yes replies tie starlin 
other was a roan, and lame in the off-leg.”’ “You're too sweet for 
“T thought that I heard some hunters there on the edge of the woods.” ween 
* Yes, sir. One of them was Colonel Jones. Another was Major 
Peters. Colonel Jones had one of them new-fangled breechloading guns that break in two.” 


BASHFUL PHYLLIS. 
Little maiden, so demure, 


FLATTERY. 


THE MILLINER. 


“Did you see those wild pigeons fly over just now ? 

** See ‘em ;rather. There was nineteen of them. They lit in that cornfield down vonder.” 

“Well, you see too much for a man that is hired by the day. Here's your wages. When 
I want a man to keep watch of what is going on I'll send for you.” 


A bunch of pink roses to put in my 
bonn 


et, 
All fresh from the garden to-day, 
I gathered the dear little flowers to 


on 
But somehow they never will stay 


% , 
vot 


“Hre Wou Santa Claus?” 
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he wr eee 


| vere iv; ww 


So, laddie, when ye were addressin’ your ba’ 
And here do I freely proclaim Art sure that ye didna tooch ground ?” 
Hpac hea wad cl gp ol er ere 
Hard workers when livi ba and leaving when dead 
q same. 


My Barrie I've studied, my Crockett I’ve read, 


A’m fared for the guid of your 80 


We wil won, ly ba my — "tis true, 


“Twas thus; as we waited our turn at the to 
tedious waitings they are 
He tugged at his whiskers wiped ba nti 
frre Wepeepet mains Wttiog. mez be, 
A'll play ye, young mon, for 


Vv. 
“ Done, Mac!” And I drove s phenomenal drive, 
green did it go 
pu i erouily cautiten 
0 8 ered. rat be wkinn 7s five 
Save greed had been urgin’ ye 
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ghly Coloured Romances 
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} It was a day in Merry May, The world, I ween, was young and green-- 
' And not a cloud obscured the shy : And 0 was I. 


Bat ere we spohe the silence brohe. . . The mountains high were purple—Ay ! 
Her father’s words were few but free. And so was he. 
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¢ because he says he never the sort of 
ten be likes. So be sure you sont forge to ask 
your aunts the question: ‘ Ww can we 
make father not chery at tea?’ and be sure 

u are back by five in the evening—and if you 
like you may call for little Miss Muffet on your 
clock either—it was only because he ke: way.” 


an eye on the time, and called it out in 
i ned i he he 


and best white bonnet, and her best white gown, with the mandarin 
cried in a loud voice: “ Hoh, twelve o' and a fine night!" sleeves and the little red dots all over it, which was then the very 


“Hoh, twelve o'clock and a wet night!" So all the people nd so ha went om, ae up the street Asyouplease to the 
in the beds in the houses in the street w what time it was at house where little Miss Muffet lived, and when they rang the 

; bell Miss Muffet herself came to the door. 
And so you see what a brave man he was—to walk through “Oh, how d'y'do, Miss Muffet,” said Tim, who poi opoks 
Hl the vi at twelve at night, and never to be afraid of ghosts before Prim, “ do you care to come with us through Go! ‘ood 
i at all! No ghosts or anything like that were ever seen in the to Goblin Village, where we are going to see our Aunt M > 
H i Whateveryouli' hey were too frightened of the fat one, and our Aunt Polly, the thin one, and to ask them t 
| Now, the Watch hed & wile, geod err atl ae al is ces even end Pe ce 
| low, t man, man a woman, tea?” id thi in one and, “ come,” 
| and two children . One boy and one was added Prim. phages 

named Prim. Did little Miss Muffet clap her hands and dance for joy? Not 

7 brave aa bit of it! oar shrank back into the house, and threw 
| ee Se ae oon blins, the fairies and the pixies, On ee wee sh ae el. “Goblin Wood and Goblin 
hh!" said Tim, ‘‘ she's afraid.” 

i ves. “ Pooh,” echoed Prim, “ there's nothing to be afraid of.” 
And so when one day their mother, good woman, said: Now _ —— Miss Muffet only shrank further and further back 
me into her house. 
all by yourselves,” they only answered : “ Yes, mother, we shall “I wouldn't go with you,” she said, “for all the gold in the 
be hted to go for you, and we shall not be a bit afrai and world. I'm certain sure that Goblin Wood is full of Gobli 
to and Goblins run rama go Goblin Village Vinge Else,’ 
in 


Att a Boe and Prim turned up their noses, and went 
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day long “ You silly,” said Tim, “I wish I hadn't brought you.” 
; bottom “ You Fi pool said Prim, “1 wish I hadn't come.” 
with =“ We shall never get there,” said Tim. _ 
just =“ We shan’t be home by five,” said Prim. 
the — And they might have gone on this way, quarrelling and wrang- 
he ling, for ever so long, if at that moment they hadn't seen a funny 
an ae on the boagh of an acorn tree, careful 
yetshing + m—the funniest little thing they had ever seen in 
ives. 


* Whatever is that?" cried Tim. “ _— like a rabbit.” 


Dressed up clothes,” added Prim. 

“ But yet it can't be a rabbit,’ said Tim, “ for it has two funn 
ne on either side of i and its e i : 
“ they are * said Prim “ 2 w. is ite tal ” 

At this moment the funny thing on the acorn bough 


° 
g 


T Kae elke Mite Mitlice wes to have come with us,” added 
Prim, “ but was afraid of the Goblins.” 
the Goblins?" asked the funny 


of 
“Pooh,” said Tim, “ we are the children of the Watchman, 
and we know that there ain't any such things.” “* And if there 
were,” added . wouldn't hurt us. 
hrew the funny little thing on the acorn bough into a 


pe sorenmed, * you dare to tell that to me—the King 
ell soon see whether there aren't 
Goblins and whether ag hgh hurt you! Stand still 

: saying this, he suddenly 


Fe 
E 
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g 
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sittin 


And the King of the 
very loud voice: “ We 
whether or not I'm the King of the Gobli 


Seize them and bind them wit 
drag pon, the way to the 


into thin air, and where he had 
g on the acorn bough was nothing 
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Up came a 
4 said : 


in, 
And * Why, you're 


We really must 


uite for; 
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*y’do, Aunt 
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»” said Tim, “ no i 
it He must have heard us qu vrling 
gad wrenging, and then we made 


wrang him angry 


t weren't such things as 
and he was the King of the Gobli 
while. We must ie aad 


to i 
af anow the end of the 
Goblin a At the sight of this all the Goblins s ly 
m 


h invisible © 3%: 


Ei geod 


This they sang as loudly as t could all the to the 
sdlertine the Heod,and Ti aa Pei were an felalaensd that 


and there they saw 


vanished, and Tim and Prim heard their voices growing softer 
and softer in the distance, until at last they died away altogether 
agen Mee per tener pe 

“Te we shall try ever after *" said Tim, 
and Prim added: “I never wish to quarrel or wran in.” 

And so t! went into Goblin . All the houses had 
red roofs, and were quite small, and seemed ready to tumble 
down at any moment. . 

“ This is just the place,” said Tim, “for the Goblins to gambol 
in at night.” ‘‘ Just the place,” echoed Prim; “ they certainly 
ought to keep a Watch- 
man here to frighten 
all the Gol away, 
like father 2 

Walking on up the 
street, they were sud- 

surprised to see 
two sticking up, 
about on the level with 
their knees, 


* For,” added Prim, “ he is always moaning 
and groaning, and sighing and crying, because 
he says he never gets the sort of tea he 
* We will soon put that right for you,” said 
uni 
“Nothing could be easier,” said Aunt 


y. 
* All you must do,” said Aunt Polly, “ is 
“Howe, which is the first 
t 


A 


Molly will now make bs Pea gery and your 


tea again 
tide,” seid Aunt Molly, who hed bee 
un _ Ww n 

hereel “is the charm 


gan to— : Noes busily muttering to 
the wood, all crying at the tops of that you must repeat: 


“* Abracadabra, 

Listen to me— 

Never again 

Dare le at tea.” 


which you may buy two buns for yourselves, and one 
Mise Muffet, ta ahow, het, how sorry you are for having laughed 


“Thank you very much,” said Tim and Prim together, 
taking the Ft ™%. Good-bye, Aunt Polly, and good-bye, Aunt 


‘And so they bought two-pennyworth of crumpets, and three 
penny enie—we for Shemniieis, and one for Miss Muffet. 
And then they went home as fast as they could os 


ecg 9 ringing lg 
and a evening . 
And so they gave the crumpets to their mother, who, good 
woman, at once put 
them in the oven to 
bake. And when their 
father, the Watchman, 
came home that night 
and saw the hot crum- 
pets for his tea bakin, § 
in the oven, Tim an 

Prim saw at once by his 


received 

oa of fig ht. Be 
t uickly repeate 
the charm 


“ Abracadabra, 
Listen to me— 

Never again 

Dare grumble at tea.” 


And at this the 
prised that he never 


grambied. shout 
Tee tan tor the teat of 


his life. 

And so, of course, 
they all lived happily 
ever after. 


Walking on up the street, they were suddenly surprised to see two heads sticking wp, 


about on the level aith 


| 


onan: 


—— ee 
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THE HERALD. 


No good people! News! News!! 
Thiw your hhendi; tabeceil pour chews, 


Muffle every bell that rings, 
Stifle every bird that sings ; 


Scatter straw in e street, 
Muzzle every den sen meet ; 


Stop your children’s noisy clatter, 


Go on tip-toe, pitter patter, 


Silence !—if your lives you cherish, 


If you bang a door you perish ; 


All the world must quiet kee: 
For the King has gone to 


DANGEROUS. 


SS 


Buppinc Houworist: “Why did you 
— this joke?" (Proudly) “ Artemus 

ard never wrote a better joke than that.” 
Editor: “I agree with you. I consider 
that the best joke Artemus Ward ever 
wrote.” 


@® @ 
SPRING. 


Tne air is full of drizaling fog, 


The of 
Down all the gutters on the hills 
The babbling torrents rush. 


The snow, defiled with blackened specks, 
a Sorpearing | ; 

The pavements, long concealed from view, 
Are coming out at last. 


in 
Jove! How the mud 


The air is soft, the walking’: hard. 
a i 
in sort thee, Spring. 


N’T YOU NOTICED IT? # «a 
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very sweet and green and charming and repecetul, of course, bat be 
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WHY CATS LIKE MICE! 


a BR RR Rh BR MR. 


Y cat has sprung to the top of an armchair that happens to be within 
reach of my hand. She is a beautiful yellow creature, named Tabitha. 
___“Why do you lick your chops like that, Tabitha? You have been gggrc 
eating a mouse, I'll wager! Strange, that you, 80 dainty, so clean, you who 
scorn any but the very tishet newest wk, chonld be’ be fond of eating dixty Kktle: mice— 
You are a savage at heart, ae all your ee ways. 
one seek, weak 5 leh yen.oe tell me! I should like to know ‘ Why 


I was moralising th@@Amher mad her mouth and spoke—Tabitha spoke ! 
“Oh, that’s very fam “abe eburst out. “ cat would tell you that. The | 
story is as old as Noah's Ark, and has} Serine dae Gate 


n't invented until long after cats— 
wit oom ave lived peaceably in the 


other in the Ark?” I inquired. 


should always feed first at 
nd drinking 


A PERSONAL APPLICATION. 
“"Tis love that makes the world go 


Sang someone long ago. 
U 
me, het paar eve trowne, 


jg andere es I have found, 


DaUGHTER: 

“ Where's sister and © 

George gone ?"” 
Photographic 

Father: “ I've t 


: sen’ 
them Fag the = 
room to develop t 
affections.” 


= te 
yes patient we are AT THE BAL MASQUE. 
with our children ,, “ 
when they are annoy-  pr‘Befh Qn Mits sie" Sof. oatet dorjack, Mm your sister! 


A TIMELY SUGGESTION. 
Tux clock struck nine; J looked at 


» 


“. 


@ 

COURTING IN GREENLAND. 
Esxrmo Beav : “ What is that noise?” 
Eskimo Maid : “ That's snoring.” 
Eskimo 


Beau g up calendar) clock 
= , it's later than I thought. It's after bedtime. Is fifteen minutes slow.” 
It's March. How the evening has flown.” 
@ © PR 


INQUISITIVENESS. 
Tue Otp Warnior: “ Yes, 
children, I made the enemy 


FUThe Children :“* An' did they 
keteh yer, granpa?” 

® &® ® FR PR 

A BUSINESS HEAD. 
fers Ssh ea eee ree int 
exutinat lant te the leat “Bargain counter to the right.” 
oy yale 2 @ ® 


ORIGINAL SIN AGAIN. 


A ing down « street when he saw a boy 
Wn Tr titaaps ad then re dane 
an : . 


i Fa man went to 


INCREDIBLE. : ; 
Farner Buiss : “ My daughter possesses quite an active 


minds ert he does ; she says she can think almost as 


fast as she can talk. 
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y," replied the 


with. 
“Well,” said the King, with forced calmness, 
“if no one has any advice to offer, I had better 


dissolve the council and—— 
ee Wh consult 


been tapped with a spoon. 


oe 


ti pray who may she be?” asked the 


Madam Wiseacre, Sire, is an old lady living in Your Majesty’ 
dominions who, according to report, is wondertt oy wise anid area, 
and I think it is just possible » 


might be able to advise us in this 


—_ = 
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was so overcome with mirth that. she could hardly 
stand up, and finally sat down onan inve: flower- 
sed and gave way to a fit of uncontrollable merri- 
ment, 

“Hum !" said the Secretary, “T don't think I 
had better interrupt her now,” and he turned back 
and followed the Royal party. 

* * * 

Now the Secretary was very much puzzled 
about the old lady's garden, nd eee up no mind 
that he would discover the secret of her wonderful 
flower culture. He had given up the idea of ques- 
- tioning her on the subject, as he had come to the 
moe aaa conclusion that she was either a little bit mane ora 
if you object,” said great deal more deep and cunning than an lady 


= 


Oh, certainly not, 
ought tobe. He waited until the cool of the ing, 
the Secretary. ought toe. ee vee cords ber bode, As tow 


<2 


rarely (0 go beyond the grounds surrounding her mansion, where she 


her time, I believe. 


principally to horticulture.” 


"In that case te will visit her, Order the Royal coach to be 


brought round at once,” and the Kin hurried away to change his 
crown, and put on the robe he kept for Nuiting and Stare pec 
* 


* * *» 


* 


The King, and as many of his councillors as had been able to pack 
themselves into the coach, drew up in state before a pretty, modest- 
looking mansion, standing in the midst of a fairly large and well-kept 


garden ; little of which could be seen from the 


catieely gurro' 


Here, side by side, 
. Grovis Oretid. Vit, and 


something of a nist. 


is is very remarkable,” 


road, however, as it was 


unded ms high wall. : 
Secretary, who had walked and consequently arrived first, - 
the electric button on the gate; it swung back, and the 


party entered. 
On either side of the pathway leading 


a flower bed, us with ev 
— oecomed the Lily, Sr 


to the door of the house was 
scription of flowering plants. 
, Snowdrop, Rose, Chryeanthemum, 


many other flowers too numerous to mention, 


the season and the situation. 
murmured the Sceretary, who was 


Wiseacre must be a wonderfully clever woman ! 


lseacre 


Down the pathway, advancing towards them, 
old lady, Medam Wi 
in 


her head she wore a large mushroom-shaped hat, and 


been watering her garden. 
‘ot at late 
rod: 


a bright red watering-pot, 


“I wonder how she manages it? Madam 


came a smiling little 
herself. She was simply but quaintly 
quated pattern ; on 


in her hand she 


with which she had evidently just 


nge, again murmu the Secretary, for it nraming a 
*” agai red the Se ry, fori had been raini 

iy,and the ground was, if aay ise too wet y. 
” said the King to his Prime Minister, who waved his 
mured that unintelligible 
The King bowed, and the 


old lady smiled and curtsied, with such old-fashioned ceremony, it would 


good to see them in these off-ha 


Vs. 


lady listened with polite attention while the King explained 


teated that though His Majesty did her too much honour in seeking her 


whereabouts of the Missing Maidens ; and she 


and Signs, and divinations, that the Kin was de ly imp as he did 


not in the least understand what Madam 


about. . 
“Dear me! Dear me! Remarkable!” he exclaimed. “ Many 


Jiseacre was talking 


thanks for your excellent advice, my dear Madam : I am sure with your 
aid we cannot fail to recover my poor lost daughter. I must real 


compliment upon your garden—What lovely flowers you have, so 
compliment Yor "thos: in our Royal gardens—Dear me! | Wha 


remarkably beautiful lily 
perfume i 
companion 


TS, 
I am sorry that I cannot offer 


!” and His Majesty stooped 


Dame, “ but I never pick my flowers. Here in this 

ral tes, ‘unless, of course, they misbehave them- 
sel she added, with a smile and nod towards the beautiful blossoms. 
the King. [should be grieved indeed if you 
Good-bye, Madam, I am sorry the affairs of 


live out their natw 


“A pretty idea ! ” said 


how she s' 


loitered a little way behind, as he was anxious to ask 4 

were in making flowers belonging to all, 

seasons of the year, bloom together in oo. He was just about to 
’ ame 


me! t a 
and inhaled the 


a white and gold arum that held its head proudly above its 
Your Majesty a nosega .” said the 


ga n they all 


manner that he drew back, and hiding 


ply shaking with suppresse 


behind the gate applied his eye cautiously to the keyhole. The 


hrs have it the gate was a little way open, and the old lady not in 

Bs He quietly, entered Se and looked cae ey , the 
wens were simply wonderful, and, st to sa the air 

was perfectly still, many of them swayed about asd there had been a 

bel ne wind, or as if they were trying their hardest to uproot them- 
ves. 


The Secretary stooped to examine a beautiful little kok oe 
colour, just like a maiden’s auburn hair. This so interested him, that 


oe peat sald the flower, jerkin from his 

- 1” said t wer, jerking its stem from hi . 

“ Hullo!” said the Benary: be was not usually surprised at 

anything that happened, but this time be was bitty startled. 

6 hens !” repeated the Auricula, and it its head frantically 
wal im. 

~ “Oh, certainly not, if' you object,” said the Secretary ; “ but 1 shall 

be extremely o -you will tell me——” 

* Hush [ broke in the Auricula. 

The sound -of an ogmning door was heard, and the peerery had 
only just time to slip behin a.big oak tree when the little lady 
appeared, watering-pot in hand. 

“ Ah!” she remarked, as she stopped before the Auric “you 
‘are getting too lively, my little friend. You will want a good to- 

night. and she gave it a copious shower-bath from the watering-pot. 
* Hold up your head,” she said to the lily, ‘or I will pk you!” 

on she went down the path, speaking in turn to every flower an 
treating each one to a plentiful sprinkling of water. 

This took some time, and the Secretary was getting rather cramped 
behind the tree. But at last the waterin operations were complete, 
and wishing her flowers a smiling “ night,” Madam Wiseacre 
returned to the house. So soon as she had fairly gone. the Secretary 


came out from his: hiding-place, and again questioned the Auricula ; 
Dut, alas ! the little flower answered not a word, but only gently waved 
its leaves. 

e * * * * * 


Tt was long past midnight. The inmates of the castle were 
peacefully slumbering ; all but the Secretary, who sat in his little 
private room, silent and thoughtful, puffing away at his favourite 

Tt was a strange and rather untidy-looking room. The shelves 
and tables were covered with lots of little bottles and jars containin 
mysterious-looking compounds ; there was also a microscope, a pair 
scales, pe oe el and several other things that I really don’t 
he names of. 

At length, slowly removing his pipe from his mouth and gazin 
thoughtf at a smoke ring hovering above his head, he rema 
quietly,“ think I have got it. Yes,” he continued, apparently 
addressing his pire, “Tam fully convinced that the A 
smiling old lady is a humbug, and that her wonderful 
flowers are the Missing Maidens! It isalso evident that \ 
their transformation ix due to chemical action, and the 
whole secret lies in Madame Wiseacre’s watering-pot - 

«Now of course the first step to be taken isto 
get hold of some of the precious 
which she is alwaye drenching her plants, 
analyse it, and then discover something 
that will have a_counteracting influence 


in a rage, and then there 
would an end of the 
r girls altogether. 
Well, I must watch my 
opportunity, | for get it 
somehow Taell. 


“Oh, it’s grand !”” he 
exclaimed, as he rose from 
his chair. “What a 
chance!" And with . 


a thoughtful smile 
the Sccretary knocked 


=o 
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Se ashes rom 
is an ‘ 
quietly went to moment's peace until that man has gone. 
bed 


Now, obtain. Secreta before he entered the house with his strange burden ; 

ing a sample of | — he had ready reached his room before they oould stop him, and pe 

the liquid in they knocked at his door, he angrily ordered them to “ Go away !" as 
im Wise. he would not have his room turned upside down. 

acre’s watering- In a few minutes’ time the Seeretary reappeared, and nurtedly 


ness’ sake, Robert, stop his bringi 
death | Tate nor aes 


rden gate direction Madam Wiseacre’s mansion, and did not stop until 
often stood a found himself once more outside the marvellous parden, Then Mad 
little way open, paused, set down the hive, and cautiourly prering through a chink in 
the old lady was the wall, he saw the old lady just entering ber house. He waited for a 
always sure to minute after she had her door : then, drawing a deep breath, he 
be about : and so stooped down and opened the door of the hive. 
brisk and quick buzz |" ; 

was she in her were all covered with white powder, poured out of their priwn, hovercd 
wavs. that it was some time before the Sccretary, got a chance to an for a aoa in the air, und then with one acourd «wept over the wall. 

he 


in unobserved. . however, he mana it, and hiding be tary 1 1 

in unobeerved. A Nerd ‘him on the anced it, and hiding Phi’ pressed firmly together, but be soud calms waitive: 

waited until Madam’s gardening operations were complete and she At first nothing was to be heard but the humming of the insects 

iota te oncae BEd Rsk Oth Resear eet mond vas nad 
by his hidi Pa Secre ste’ ue’ see k v; r sound was ming 

Mag ed to ss with pet be Te oges for with the buzzing of the bees—a soft, murmuring. chattering noise 
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Teati hem with such scant ceremony (for the Secretary was 3 that grew louder and louder, till at lart the rates flew open and a ber 

on voung man), he shook the glistening drops that still clung of excited damsels, all ar laughing. and erving at the same dine, 

to the leaves and petals of the flowers into a hi tle test-tnbe that he swept past the Seeretary and ran at full speed dow nthe read towards 

produced from his waistcaat pocket. : : the castle. Then, with a deepdrawn sigh of relief. he turned and 
“T crave yout Royal Hig ness's pardon,” said he with a low bow, followed them. 

as he gently bent the stately lily’s head and tipped the few drops of . + * a ‘ P 


liqnid tt contained into his little bottle. ‘i 5 . 
uM ; ; ’ ink I h ’ The Royal were still standing at the window when suddent 
Thank you, Mademoiselle Auricula, I thin te erat den teemliat — cing Sell upon their ears. 1 suddenly 


F | tty blossoms. hold up your heads a : ” ws 
ae basin 4 and win your forerveness for the liberty I have “ Whatever is the matter now said the Queen. “I declare it is 
taken.” And with a mare his hand towards the flowers the Secre- —_ . wear one § Der 7" oo I pie eed : bbe —_ Robert d 
M b = wriae what are hose people doing ¢ 8 nied 10a fast-gatberipe crow 

tary stole quietly away with his prize \-ho were shouting and rushing madly towards the castle. . 
. . * . * * “Tt must be a revolution ‘ gasped the King. “Shut the gates! 


The days passed_quickly away, but nothing had been heard of tbe Call the Gua: '” But it was too late—the people were already 
Missing Maidens. The King kept the Secretary pretty well occupied = pouring into the grounds. : 
during the day time. but far into the night a soltary light might be Summoning all his courage. the King stepped out on to the terrace 
seen burning in one of the upper rooms of the castle. There, alone and and faced the multitude. Then, a most remarkable sight met hit 
undisturbed, the Secretary worked away at his py ea which, astonished gaze! There. in the midst of the shouting and laughing 
after much thought and labour. finally resulted in t production of a crowd, were the long lost Maidens! All spparentiy well and bonny 

rmiessdooking white powder. though I must confess that some of them presented rather an unusua 

“Tt will do,” said the Secretary. as he let the —_ he had been = appearance. . 
examining fall hack through his fingers into the dish. ~ I feel con- ae child |” cried the Queen, when she had embraced her newly. 
fident it will stand the final test : the question is—How to apply _ restored daughter. “ How thankful I am vou did not stay away any 
wy” Jonger. Your trousseau would have heen s old fashioned | 
That was indeed a “ puzzler,” as the Secretary expressed it : for the ia me! Dear me! ~ gaid the Kime “J am indeed over 

ald lady. on whom he kept constant and aecret watch, had lately grown whelmed with joy at your return, MY dear. However did it al 
very Testless, and mounted guard oveT her flowers incessantly. Even happen ” _ 
in the night time she might be seen m the moonlight walking up and “That,” said the Secretary. who had now joined the croup. “ 3 
down the long path hetween the two tows of flowers, 80 that it would soon related.” And in a few words he told the astonished Monarch m 
he much too great a Tisk to igen, © to sprinkle the powder on them what manner the miaing metiene had been recovered. 
himself, as he was almost sure to be seen hy Madam Wiseacre before * Well, well!” said the King. “ we live im an age of wonders. lt 
he had completed his task : and then there was no knowing what she is really remarkable what Science can acecmplish in these days 
would do. Putting the drug into her watering-pot was also out of the = And to think that while I was mourning my lost daurchter she was 


question, as she would, of course, discover it directly she began watering at one tme act my nore. But.” turning to ihe Secretary. 
her flowers. * you must not be n.andahhough , as you no douln remember, 
_ For nearly two days the Secretary turned the matter over andover no actual reward was offered, I shall be ww to—hem—make sone 
in his mind | Then, as he was cgay te Soe down the castle ont, alight ack nt of your services. you have apy pardcukr 
amokinc a cigarette, and absent-mindedly watching the bees buzzing wish,” continued His Mapsty, drawing himself up.“ dout be afraid 
fram flower to flower. he was suddenly atrnck with such a brilliant to mention it.” 


idea that he flung his cizarette into the middle cf “ Only leave. Your Majesty. 10 continue ry 


a sian i and Tan. actually ran, out of the scientific in ions unmolested: #1. 1 showd 
grounds. : 


" ’ ar ee also be Your Majesty would crant me a 
“Th is _my opinion,” sid the Queen, who Royal patent for the powder J have discovered. 
was watching his proceedings from one of the sa ted!" said the King. crandiy. “] will 
Palace windows, “that that Secretary af yours also confer you the house and grounds thi: 
is going owt of hi: mind. He has heen ring until now Ease belonged to that deceiving 
about the garden like a lunatic. and now easily 


shrwwn hi. cigarette right into the middle af ony © Se eds aad yen 
i) > c mto t ™ 1 > COnnee 
the pansy bed and torn down the road with peg ge ae a ke ke 


; : ; ‘2, v +! will” not be disturbed and annoved. As for 
ama hat! 1 have had my doulis of his sanity *~ = "> : vA ae that wicked old person, she is 10 he at onee 
for some time the servants tell me he never : {wa ”; be 
goes to bed until respectable people arc thinking ~~ - When. however. the guards went to arnt 
af gettmg up. that he will no suffer any eee. \ the ald lady she was nowhere to he found. Bea 
them to enter bs reom. and only yesterday 1 a in the middle of the pathway. beside an over 
noticed 4 disacteeable. sulphurons smell about turned watering-par, there had sprung np 4 sme: 
the eastle, and was told it proceeded from the thorn bush, which the people alld cured Vus 
Secretary = Toons, ] will rot pm up with such € really Madam Wisencre, who. in her wrarh @* 
safe any longer. vou must instantly dismiss the disappearance af her flowers. had accide?. $ 
um. ; 1 
- = + - . up C v - 
Certainly. certainty. my dear.” sani the This is pa py gel ie en ar not Weir 


hin. ~ You nnst noi. of course. he annoved : , 


re a am nat able to tell you : but ceTiall Ts 
and | have moveelt noticed that he hax heen very — the Secretary. who has seis eakeoi up his 


remiss In his duties ately” ‘ ana : : - 
7 . , _ ste arat _ Ss abode in the ald lady's house. VT) caren: 
Pini hog he ts coming hack again - : always to water the bush, and. a0 fat. he be 
ae the Queer. And whatever & that Ther. < wmarkable sight mei the King’s not ttied the effect upon of ary of bes 


eteat thing he & carrvins hh. harm: 1 do astonished gase ! “Patent powder.” 


He been lost in thought for a long, long time, and suddenly 
found himself walking along an illlit main Pad A ng re eae 
He did not know where he was, or how he came there ; but he knew 
that he ought to be somewhere else, though he could not remember 


where. 
me a would faaticnaged back to iim in a minute, he told himself. A 
minute was y steps, or perhaps ninety. . . One—t wo—three. 
. . , When he Ban! a Findred he could not think why he was 
counting, and when he recollected he was not sure that he had finished 
the hundre So he began again. Somewhere in the fifties he forzot 
the reckoning. He stopped under a lamp-post, and took out his watch. 
‘After several attempts he was sure that a fuil minute had elapsed : bat 
memory had not come. He trembled a little as he put the wateh back 
in his pocket. If he went on, he decided, he would recognise some- 
thing or somebody. He walked on, swaying a little, till he came to 
some garish shop-tronts, and scrutinised the names over them. They 
all seemed unfamiliar. What did it say on the trams? Norwood— 
Herne Hill—Brixton. They were places in some great city : but he 
could not remember what the city was. He could not remember 
who he was. If he could, he might find his way. Perhaps if he dis- 
covered where he was, he might find himself. An old gentleman 
with a very long nose, very blue eyes, and a very white beard jumped 
offatram. He stepped up to him. 

“Can you tell me where I am?” he asked. He started at the 


sound of his own voice. It sounded so curiously familiar when every- 


thing else was strange. 
: In the Norwood Road ; near the Cemetery and West Norwood 
“T don’t think I know them,” he said slowly. 
“ You are a stranger in t parts ?” 
his hand over his forehead. 
“Te Tam.” 
The old gentleman looked hard at him. 
“ Where do you come from ?” 
He shook his head. 
“| was wondering ! ” 


“ Where do you want to go to?” 

“T_T can’t recollect,” he confessed. 
awkward.” He raised his hands de recatingly. 
I have been drinking ; but I haven't, have 1?” 

The old gentleman turned him toward the light. 

“No. You have not been drinking. You have had a fall. There 
is mud on your sleeve and hat. Can't you pull yourself together 2" 

He euahed a short, unmirthful laugh. ; 

“ 1—I can’t remember myself,” he said unsteadily. 

“ Perhaps you have a card. Feel in your pockets.” 

He felt, and found money and a miscellancous collection of mascu- 
line triffes ; but nothing to identify him. 

“Surely you can recall your name 2 

“][—Tean't remember anything.” 


and some loafers gathered round. . ; 
‘ “ Hi i ing,” a stout woman ina bright shawl announced. 


He pushed feck his hat. A little blood oozed throu th his hair on to 
his finger. He gazed at the stain with a bewildered stare. The old 
gentleman took hold of his arm. 

“Come to my surgery,” he suggested. 


did not move. . ; 
“T_T can't remember,” he shrieked. Then he fainted. 


“Tt is awkward—ver; 
“You might thin 


* the old gentleman said. 
He raised his voice desperately, 


“Tam a doctor.” but he 


_ It was a week before he was conscious again. Then he found 
himself in a hospital. His memory went back to a hloodstain on his 
finger, and ssaying GaN, and a crowd—and no further. 

It will come back to you when you are well,” the white-capped 
nurse told him, She had fluffy, yellowish hair and pale-blue eyes— 
there was a suspicion of tears in them as she leaned over. his bed—and 
her voice was very gentle. She was the first thing in his new world ; 
sO afterwards he remembered her best of everything. Her name 
was Evelyn Masters, she said ; but he must call her “sister.” Ile 
must drink all that was in the cup, and not excite himself, and now 
he must go to sleep. Yes, yes! He would certainly remember when 
he woke next morning. But when he woke he remembered nothing— 
except Sister Evelyn. 

e did not even recollect the doctor when he came to see him ; 
but he liked him because he had been very kind. He knew that, because 
Sister Evelyn said so. He believed everything that she said. He had 
heen knocked down by a cart or one of “ those confounded motor-cars,”” 
ie oo thought ; and the forgetfulness was due to the blow on his 

read, 

“Tt is quite normal,” he declared, as if that removed all cause for 
anxiety, “ Your memory will return gradually as you recover, and 
your friends come to see you. No-o. hey haven't been yet.” 

‘a ae they have forgotten too,” he suggested, “ if y have any 
riends, 

The doctor looked at Sister Evelyn, and she shook her head at the 
ductor. Then she gave him parece, Me drink, and said he had 


hetter go to sleep, and when he woke up would be sure to remember. 
But when he woke he was too aromas to do anything but take 
his medicine and doze again till the afternoon, when she ro 


him. 
* Well,” she asked cheerfully.“ Do you remember anything ?” 
Heal he said. ‘I remember—you ! " 
“ And I have remembered your medicine.” 
* Tdon’t want it.” | She laughed. 
“ You must drink it all the same.” 


“ Why?” 
See if you can remember that !” 


* Because I am a tyrant. 
So he drank it, and went to sleep once more. The next mornin 
red that she was a tyrant, an 


his head seemed clearer. He remem 
told her so; and she laughed, and sat down by his and talked. 
She was going to find his memory for him, she vowed, and she hoped 
there would be something nice in it. 

“There is something nice in it now,” he stated. 

“ Why I thought it was empty '” 

“Oh, no. There is— oul” : 

“And the doctor and Sister Frances. You can remember three 
people already.” 

* How many people do you remember ? a 

“ About a thousand !” 

“Then I am only a thousandth part of your memory!” He 
sighed, and she arranged his pillows deftly. 

“ Fou are rather a large part of my metnory for the moment,” she 
said lightly. ' . 

“You have a lot of friends to think of,” he said thoughtfully. 
+ [ you see, [have to begin afresh, [want a friend to remember.” 

You will find plenty of people who will invke friends with you.” 

He drew a deep breath. 

“Will you 2” he asked evgerly. 
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ways, that it was some time before the Sccretary got 


treating them with such seant ceremony (for the 
i » shook the glistening d 


very polite young ma\ ! 
pe the flowers into a 
produced from his waistcoat pa 


as he gently tate 
li-nid it contained into his La bottle. 


“Thank you, Mademoiselle Auricu I think I The Royal pair 3 
Farewell, my pretty blossoms, hold up your heads a little longer. I the sound of distant shouting fell upon their ears. 
soon to return and win qovr forgiveness for the Wbersy have “Whatever is the matter now said the Queen. “I declare it iz 
is hand towards the flowers the Secre- 


h 
taken.” And with a wave of his I 
tary stole quietly away with his prize. 


a chance to for an instant in the air, and then with one accord swept over the 

nd hiding oe The Secretary listened ; his face was very whe ond his ibis 
his last visit, he pressed firmly together, but he stood calmly waiting 

waited until Madam’s gardening operations were complete and she At firet nothing was to heard 


ho’ 

Then emerging from his hiding-place, the Secretary ste uietly that seemed like hours to the Secretary, another sound was mingk 

and causously. fom flower to flower, and with many apes for with the buzzing of ne ear d 
Secre was o 

rops that sui clung of excited damsels, all talking, laughing and crying at the same time 
tle test-tube that he swept past the Secretary an i . 


however, he managed wy 


ness’s pardon,” said he with a low bow, 
vt th. stately lily’s head and tipped the few drops of ‘ ‘ é ‘. ‘ . 


have enough now. 


Pearson's 
Xmas ' Xtra. 
the ashes from declare it is a beehive ! | For + elon, Wisberrk, sac le atat 
the ashes Mind it into the house ; we shall all be stung to death ! I ee nsing 


uietly went to moment's peace until that man has gone. 
q' The King rang the be and ordered the servants to intercept the 
Now, obtain. Secretary before entered the houee with his strange burden ; but 
5 y reached his room before they could stop him, and Li 
the liquid in they knocked at his door, he angrily ordered them to “ Go away !" as 
Madam Wise. he would not have his room turned upside down. 
acres watering. 18 8 fey a serying the [sping fg gg eel il 
was no eas t , cart ; ve, which, 
ee . ‘AL buzzing going on inside It, was evidently full of bees. rom the bo 
though her ., Choosing the less frequented roads, the Secretary set off in the 
direction of Madam Wiseacre ® mansion, and did not stop until he 
often stood a found himself once more outside the marvellous garden. Then he 
little way open, paused, set down the hive, and cautiously peering chrough a chink in 
theold lady was the wall, he saw the old lady just.entering her house. He waited for a 
always sure to minute after she had cia her door ; then, drawing a deep breath, he 
beabout;andso - stooped down and opened the door of the hive, . 
brisk and quick Bugs buzz, buzz!" With » rush the bees, who, strange to say 
was she in her were all covered with white powder, poured out their prison, hovered 


the bees—a 
that grew louder and louder, till at last the gates flew open and a bevy 
ran at full speed down the read towards 


the castle. Then, with a deep-drawn sigh of relief, he turned 
followed them. Toned 206 


ir were still standing at the window when suddenly 


cogadh 1 we OT ne gal ering 
what are t in an poin oa fast-gatherin 
who were eae and a madly tewards the cast gered 


7 “Tt must be a revolution ” gasped the King. “ Shut the { 


* 
_ The days passed quickly away, but nothing had been heard of the Call the Guard!” But it was- too late—-the people were y 


Missing Maidens. 


undisturbed 


King kept the Secretary prett well occu uring into the grounds. 
pt . ry p fe pied pouring into’ are 


, the Secretary ‘worked away at his e 
after much thought and labour, finally resulted in 


r. 

I aid the Secretary, as he let the 
examining fall back through his fingers into the 
fident it will stand the final test ; the question is—How to apply resto 


ht might be Summoning all his courage, the King step 


out on to the te 
nee alone and and faced the multitude.. S aight acs ke 


ped 
n, a most remarkable sight met he 


ae, which, — astonished ! There, in the midst of the shouting and laughing 
crow! 


gaze 
production of a were the long lost Maidens! All apparently well and bonny : 


though I must confess that some of them presented rather an unusua 


gine he had been appearance. 
ish. 


“T feel con- | child !” cried the Queen, when she had embraced her newly- 
daughter. “ How thankful I am you did not stay away any 

longer. Your trousseau would have been so old fashioned.’ 
‘ me! Dear me!” said the King. “I am indeed over 


had lately grown wholes vi joy at your return, my dear. However did it al, 
A ppen 
moonlight walking up and Re That,” said the Secretary, who had now joined the group, “is 


down the long path between the two rows of flowers, 80 that it would soon related.” And in a few words he told the astonished Monarch in 


be much too great & risk to attempt to sprinkle the goad on them what manner the missin 


3 q malion had been recovered. 
iseacre before “Well, well!" said ¢ g, ‘we live in an age of wonders. It 


Kin 
he had commietee his task ; and then there was no knowing what she is really remarkable what Science can accomplish in these days. 


would do. 


i ] terir t t g 
question, as she would, of course, discover it directly she began watering = at one time act under my nose. But,” turning to the Secretary. 


her flowers. 


__ For nearly two days the Secretary turned the matter over and over — no actual reward was off I shall be happy to—he ks 
in his mind. Then, a8 he was walkin and ertnly the castle grounds, slight acknowledgment a yooh services, a have any’ particu 


amoking a cigarette, and absen wate! 


g the bees buzzing wish,” contin His Mapsty, drawing himeelf up, “don't 


from flower to flower, he was suddenly struck with such a brilliant to mention it.” 


idea that he flung his cigarette into the middle cf 
a flower-bed and ran, actually ran, out of the 


“Tt is my opinion,” said the Queen, who 
was watching his proceedings ale vt of the 


for some time ; the servants tell me he never * 
goes to bed until respectable people are — “ 


them to enter his room, and only yeste I 
noticed a disagreeable, culphuroue. omell abvet 
the castle, and was told it proceeded from the 
Secretary's room. I will not put up with such 
vere any longer, you must instantly dismiss 
sing ee a nak helene, ta caaoeed 

; co’ ; 
and I have myself noticed that he has eg tek 


exclaimed the Queen. “And whatever is that 
great thing he is carrying in his arms ? 


“ Only leave, Your Majesty, to continue my 
— rar = = ae ed; and gow 
r our wou nt me a 

Royal — for the powder lisve decccensd.” 
Granted ! " said the King, grandly. “T will 
also confer _ you the house and grounds that 
until now have belonged to that deceiving 
woman, where you will more cant ol able to 
carry out your experiments, an the Queen 
will not is Gistwted and annoyed. As for 
that wicked old person, she is to be at once 


When, however, the guards went to arrest 
the old lady she was nowhere to be found. But 
in the middle of the yothway, beside an over- 
turned wetereag ,there had sprung up & small 
thorn bush, which the people all dcelared was 
really Madam Wiseacre, who, in her wrath at 
the disappearance of her flowers, had accidently 
t its contents over herself. _ 
This is as it may be, whether or not itistrve 
I am not able to tell you ; but certain its 
that the Secretary, who has now taken up his 
—_ in the old lady's house, is very ul 
Then a remarkable sight met the King’s are ee es i i 
not tried the effect u it of any of his 
astonished gaze ! “ Patent powder.” = 


He had been lost in thought for a long, long time, 7 
found himself walking along an illit rail road, in : ea, 


He did not know where he was, or how he came there ; but | knew 
that he ought to be somewhere else, though he could sot Remmenlid 


where. 

an on would roe bape back to him in a minute, he told himself. A 
minute was eighty or perhaps ninety. . . One—two—thiee. 
. . ; When he hast 32 a Rualved he could not think why he was 
counting, and when he recollected he was not sure that he had finished 
the h od. So he began again. Somewhere in the fifties he forgot 
the reckoning. He soppel under a lamp-post, and took out his watch. 
‘After several attempts he was sure that a fuil minute had elapsed ; but 
memory had not come. He trembled a little as he put the watch back 
in his pocket. If he went on, he decided, he would recognise some- 
thing or somebod, . He walked on, swaying a little, till he came to 
some garish shop-tronts, and scrutinised the names over them. They 
all seemed unfamiliar. What did it say on the trams? Norwood— 
Herne Hill—Brixton. They were places in some great city : but he 
could not remember what the city was. He could not remember 
who he was. If he could, he might find his way. Perhaps if he dis- 
covered where he was, he might find himself. An old gentleman 
with a very long nose, very blue eyes, and a very white beard jumped 
off atram. He stepped up to him. 

Can you tell me where I am?” he asked. He started at the 
sound of his own voice. It sounded so curiously familiar when every- 
thing else was strange. 

In the Norwood Road ; near the Cemetery and West Norwood 


ion. 
“T don’t think I know them,” he said slowly. 
“ You are a stranger in these parts 2" 
his hand over his forehead. 
“Te Tam.” ; 
The old gentleman looked hard at him. 
“Where do you come from ?” 
He shook his head. 
“| was wondering !” 
“ Where do you want to go to?” . 
“IT can’t recollect,” he confessed. “It is ewlowand— feet 
awkward.” He raised his hands deprecatin gly. “You might think 
I have been drinking ; but I haven't, have 172” 
The old gentleman turned him toward the light. 
“ No. fou have not been drinking. You have had a fall. There 
is mud on your sleeve and hat. Can't you pull yourself together 2" 
He laughed a short unmirthful laugh. ; 
“ T—T can’t remember myzelf,” he said unsteadily. 
“ Perhaps you have a card. Feel in your pockets.” 
He felt, and found mone and a miscellancous collection of mascu- 
e trifles ; but nothing to i ntify him. . 
“Surely you can recall your name 2” the old gentleman said. 
“T_T can't remember anything.” He raised his voice desperately, 
and some loafers gathered round. : . 
-__ “ His head is ling,” a stout woman in a bright shawl announced. 
He pushed back his hat. A little blood oozed through his hair on to 
his finger. He gazed at the stain with a bewildered stare. The old 
gentleman took hold of his arm. P 
“ Come to my surgery,” he suggested.“ Lam a doctor : Dut he 


did not move. — . ; 
“T_T can't remember,” he shrieked. Then he fainted. 


_ Tt was a week before he was conscious again. Then he found 
himself in a hospital. His memory went back to a bloodstain on his 
finger, and pene le and a crowd—and no further. 

It will come to you when you are well,” the white-capped 
nurse told him. She had fluffy, yellowish hair and pale-blue eyes— 
there was a suspicion of tears in them as she leaned over his bed—and 
her voice was very gentle. She was the first thing in his new world ; 
so afterwards he remembered her best of everything. Her name 
was Evelyn Masters, she said ; but he must call. her “sister.” Ie 
must drink all that was in the cup, and not excite himself, and now 
he must go to sleep. Yes, yes! He would certainly remember when 
he woke next morning. But when he woke he remembered nothing— 
except Sister Evelyn. 

e did not even recollect the doctor when he came to see him ; 
hat he liked him because he had been very kind. He knew that, becawwe 
Sister Evelyn said so. He believed everything that she said. He had 
heen knocked down by a cart or one of “ those confounded motor-cars,” 
‘ he jee thought ; and the forgetfulness was due to the blow on his 

read. 

“It is quite normal,” he declared, as if that removed all cause for 
anxiety, “ Your memory will return ually as you recover, and 
your friends come to see ae Noo. They haven't been yet.” 

6 [aspect they have forgotten too,” he suggested, “ if y have any 
riends, 

The doctor looked at Sister Evelyn, and she shook her head at the 
doctor. Then she gave him mometees te drink, and said he had 
letter go to sleep, and when he woke up he would be sure to remember. 
But when he woke he was too pialges to do anything but take 
is medicine and doze again till the afternoon, when s roused 

him. 

“ Well,” she asked cheerfully. ‘ Do you remember anything ?” 

“ on he said. ‘‘ I remember—you !” ee 

“ And I have remembered your medicine.” 

* Tdon’t want it.” | She laughed. 

“ You must drink it all the same.” 

“Why?” 

* Because Iam a tyrant. See if you can remember that 1” 

_ So he drank it, and went to sleep once more. The next mornin 
his head seemed clearer. He remembered that she was a tyrant, an 
told her so ; and she laughed, and sat down by his bed, and talked. 
She was going to find his memory for him, she vowed, and she hoped 
there would be something nice in it. 

“There is something nice in it now,” he stated. 

“ Why I thought it was empty ‘i 

“Oh, no. There is— ou!” . 

“And the doctor and Sister Frances. You can remember three 

ple already.” 

How many people do you remember ?” 

* About a thousand !” 

“Then I am only a thousandth part of your memory!” He 
sighed, and she arranged his pillows deftly. 

“You are rather a large part of my memory for the moment,” she 
said lightly. . ’ 

“You have a lot of friends to think of,” he said thoughtfully. 
* | —you see, T have to begin afresh. [want a friend to remember.” 

You will find plenty of people who will inake friends with you.” 

He drew a deep breath. 

* Will you 2 he asked exyerly, 


‘ 
| 


+ J—I can’t remember 


Sister Evelyn looked at him steadily, and she drew a deep breath 
to be given lightly,” she said in her soft, 


au, 
ali! The thin hand that lay on . 
She took it gently i 


** And I do not know my 
hers. 
He thought that, what- 


the coverlet twitched slightly. 
“T will be your friend,’ she promised 
ever else he forgot, he should 
During the next week he impro 
h his past remained a blank n 
ully cheerful, an 


te . : 

ysical health ; and 
he did not lack 

d formed plan after 


ed rapidly in ph 
ved rapidly in p 
ed rap:aly | ' 


h her. She used to smile 
t he had a good memory 


ee 


| 
| 
| 
| 
1 
| 
| 
{ 
} 
j 
if 


had H 

and Latin fairly, and 
uld he pi 

med to have a particularly 


id 

ple,” she suggested. But 
* he assured her, “for you!” 
o walk a little, and the doctor con- 
case with him. He hed refused 
was well, ie qm 

“ Not that I can explain it,” he protested. “It is unique, if that is 
any satisfaction to a. 
remembercd how to smoke. 


“You must have a bad memory for peo! 


to do so until he 


u. Have a cigar ? 


out his case, and he took a cigar and lit it. He 


Pearsons — 
Xmas ' Xtra: 

“You told me that loss of memory was not uncommon after a 
severe injury tothe brain.” 

“ Complete loss of menoey is not uncommon. Forgetfulness of a 
short period before or after the injury.is very common. | A combina- 
tion good and bad memory, such as yours, i very rere indeot The 

not been injury. A 
ve something to 


drink ? 
He shook his head and frowned slightly. 
“TI can bear it, doctor,” he said. oe 
The doctor drummed softly on the table with his fingers. 
“The cases to which I refer are those rare instances of double 
reonality ; the existence of two separate ‘ selfs’ in the same person. 
tt is not so very st after all. Why, bless me! I am a dozen 
different persons to-different people |” 
“ But your different ‘selfs’ know one another.” 
“There is that difference. Still—I don't know that yours is a 
case of double ay remember.” 
“ But you think it is }” 
™ bree a up cod = Yo torent d This 
“T will put it in way. You forget persons an places. i 
must be due he one of two fee oe the loss of the —— that 
retain:‘ personal im ort person that recognises 
them. uv follow me ? 
“| am afraid I do. : 
“The nerve centres are not injured, or you would not remember 
the persons you have met since your accident, as you do. Therefore 
-——" The doctor stopped and looked at him. . 
“Therefore,” he cried, ‘“ J am lost.” He buried his face in his 
fingers, and the _— coughed. ¥ are 
“You may revert to your old self some day. y often do.” 
“ And then ?” 
“ ‘You will forget all that your present self has experienced.” i 
He was silent for along time. The doctor poured out some whiskey 


drink it. 
“Do you think,” he asked suddenly, “I shall go away as I came 
here? And never Temember any of you any more?” He gripped 
excite yourself. You can take steps to guard against losing trace of 


is y 
like, and keep it by you. Then you can come back to and we'll 
tell you all pes yourself. Theweno need to worry ; not the slightest 


Then he went ; and the man who had ory any himself sat still for 
along time, till Sister Evelyn came in, and put her hand on his shoulder. 


“You shouldn't,” she said ; but she did not take it away. “ The 
doctor has been talking to you?” He nodded. 
* Brinig me some paper and ink and a pen,” he begged. “* It is in 


case I forget.” 
“| know,” she said, and fetched them. 
“ Now sit beside me while I write.” 


She sat down beside him. He wrote for ten minutes, and she looked 
over his shoulder. Sometimes there were tears in her eyes, and some- 
times she smiled ; and once she laid her hand on his arm. 

said, “ those friends.” 


a 
He nodded and went on writing rapidly till he had finished. Then 


~* T have something to write,” she said. There were indescribable 
- things in her voice ; things that cannot be told in words, except that 
one heari g her would know easily that he heard a good women 

_ “ Evelyn |” he cried, when she had written ; and she threw down 
the pen and looked up at him, and could not see him for the ‘ears in 
her eyes. He kissed them away passionately. a . 


One sunny December afternoon Arthur Travers rubbed his e: 
and looked out of a railway carriage window at hg sy slgerecn e 
must have slept on the way down, he thought, for remembered 
nothing of the journey, and when he got’ out he could not find his 


u , 

. f must have left it behind,” he told the obsequious station-master. 
« ‘The fact is I was knocked over last night by a motor-car, and it sccms 
to have muddled my head. It doesn't matter. I have plenty cf 


thine at home. . : 
‘Nevertheless he worried about it as he walked to the Hall, through 
the fields that he was master of, so far as he could see, as his fathers had 
‘been before him. When he came to search his memo he could find 
nothing from the time when he was knocked down till he roused in 
the train, The wretched car had struck him on the head. No doubt 
that accounted for it. Still, it was strange and unpleasant. He would 
not tell the mater. She would only fuss and worry. Dear old mater ! 
How pleased she would be to see him home a fortnight before his time. 
‘They saw him coming be op avenue, and the servants were in & 
smiling row to greet him. is mother was at the open door. She 
to see him ; but she cried a little too, when they were in the 


was 
che . 

y aoe boy,” she said, “ you can't think how anxious I have 
been. you know it is nearly a month since I heard from you! ” 

“ A month !" he cried. “ Nonsense, mater! I wrote to you from 
Paris a week ago. | 1 can tell you the date in a moment. Let me see. 
Why, it was the n e 

The nineteenth o: Ncvember.” She looked at him reproachfully. 
And teday is the foucieenth of December.” 


Pearson's 
Xmas ’ Xtra. 


“ The—fourteenth—of December !” He caught at a chair and 
sank into it. God ! 

It was the twenty-second of November when he was knocked down 
and he remembered nothing since. 

see pasa aa ths Pha 

im, an ut hi i 

shouker and tol ber, ashe had told d her his troubles when he ss oe 

“ geems, con i “ % ry 
scott for” She consiudet. Ms ave a month of my life to 

“T am sure that you have done nothing wrong, Arthur. 
cannot —— 3 itera id ane % 

* It is only myself,” he interrupted. “ Th i - 

He other looked at him quickly. » a 

“Maud? Then you do—— You said there was nothing between 


If you 


you.” 

“There wasn't anything when I went away. We always squabbled 
and I thought that we didn’t care for one ns a hen 1 vo away 
I found that I did. So I wrote to her from Lucerne—Just a friendly 
letter. I said that though we had been squabbling ever since we were 
children, I thought we were very good friends really, and that, when I 
came back, I hoped we might be good friends without the quarrels.” 

“ She wrote to you ? \ 

“Yes. She said that she was quite sure that we had always been |: 
friends, and she hoped we should continue so ; but that I mustn't talk of | 
giving up our quarrels, because she enjoyed them immensely, and 
missed them dreadfully now I was rr ‘And would [ go there and 
quarrel directly I came home. I had tt 


hought of riding over this | 
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“1 didn't know I cared so much for Maud,” he said, with a painful 


ace atl with 3] 
n rds, to , u 
her. No, no!” She knelt suddenly at his feet. ows Don'e et your 


e lifted her up and kissed her. “I 
You will explain to Mavd— 


ntly in 


achair, and went up to his room. There was a photograph of Maud on 
a 


curved lips. He kissed it, and put it away in a drawer. Then he rang 
there in the eveumng the porter touched his ca with 
hom he met in the hall ‘soa 


‘asked for Dr. Mordaunt. She 
showed him into. a cosy little: 


room, and a big, old ntleman 
turned in: his chair an held out 
a great white hand. He said 


somthing inarticulate. The dcctor 
put up his ere genes and Icol:ed 
at him keenly. 


afternoon. + Nl are, Bs m1 1 
J “She has been away in London for nearly a month ; but you can | | ‘'e. x in (ad he oar patie oo od = es ape 
a address, of courss, Go to MURS \ \y 4 K\| stand. You have remembered 
r ee ee La No, no, ' \ \ | At A h | yourself; and forges us!" 
jer! aw he —— I ya iti 4} ) {: . “I—I have forgotten you, 
y itis Maud, : path both va Bi Visi } he owned husky. 
ry 410 - “hil A ; oe 2 us , 
dear!" it Py fee, “1 know about —Miss Masters. 
i “How can I ask her to marry My) | have something written down. 
_ psa o know what I | You will ie wal her it — on y 
am offe that.” he or sighed, an 
t “ ” . r ; 
cy te to pow the sh off 
il “You don't see what I mean, “The writing shows how 
mater. I—I may have got married ; things were between you?” 
‘s or—anythin - ; FYes, I—I stand to it, of 
is mother gave a sharp cry, course.” . 
al and clasped a’ unclesped her “Of course. But she will 
r. hands nervously. release you, if you wish. t 
“ Haven't u any _clue, is a matter of course 
* Arthur? An a ora bill, or know her.” 
i anything 3” “ T do not ask to be released.” | 
in He felt in his pockets, and * But there is someone ele ? 
presently he founc a paper. hey “There was no_engagement. 
read it eral by poe sis they t shall Cy Ad a : pe 
came to the end his mot r’s arms now. e turned awa: 
od were round him. Her lips were fireplace. The doctor rove and 
e com and she was unnatur- took his arm gently. “I shall 
” ally still. This was the writing : atoning that I remember her— 
i a little.” 
en “ ‘tal. Norw: “There will be no need to 
Royal, Hospital, Norwood, pretend You will remember 
ble “December 11th, 1902 er. Iwill stake my professional 
= “T came here on the evening ge A pal it is—upon 
writ of November 22nd, having lost “the ‘doctor ied ‘yin slau 
E me ees” Decco i el ole a 
: : : nd opened it. slight, fair- 
found me, and whose care and . haired woman was reading, anc 
kindness I can never repa thinks ay all 
Ye that my case is one af double V7 tilting herself in a rocking chair 
rel personality. and that I may, at a ps down the book and s 
ary: ; at him. 
his some future time, revert 10 ny “ That is Sister Evelyn,” the 
prea ——e. and sone every- dcetor told him.“ 
thing t ppened since my SS 4 ei 
ter. * ‘on, my dears ; 
Pal eT have made dear friends here “That is Sister Lee‘yn.” the doctor told him. : Then - Rati ban ane 
P © t . ister Evelyn held ow iN 
ethan og pe Se naclicl to me. I make this record so towards him, her eyes shining. her face a inte usl 
ah that I be able to find them, and learn anew to care for ten * You—yoll remember me, Arthur 2" she asked. 
pad Above all, I desire to retain my friendship with Sever Evelyn Master, “Maud |” he cried. Maud ! 
: : ; : reetness all . 7 : 
a ihe boat 1 largely owe caver part of ar ee etn . am “They found my letter in your poke she Raped ms = 
pub quite satisfied with my limited horizon, s0 long as she fills it. Tove her envelope was gone, #0 they only hh hibd ¢ har ht af a eht nevet 
ould most dearly, and if I ever succeed in discovering that my past contains and I came at once, of course. The doctor t nought y ig weve 
ter ! eae T trust that she will consent to become my wife. change back, and I didn't want you to love me Just use you %§ 0 
ime. no ok Leign the - hich she and the doctor have given me. —_if you did—You never told me, you know—¥ ‘ou—you can tell me 
in a sign the name which she ah * ARTHUR Morpatyt.” now if you. like. Oh, that is enough ! 
She an “No, it isn't, You knovw Tlove you. , ; 
n the _ “The above is a true account. T believe that the writer loves, me “Why didn’t you tell the poor old mater! he asked a few 
‘ dearly, as stated ; and Llove him. “ Everyx MASTERS. moments later., ting you home for some weeks, 20 1 thonght she 
“ “SS . y nm : Sy We 
ne “ Arthur!" his mother sobbed.“ Arthur! My poor boy! - eoakine oa fails and I didn’t want her to come and be rement 
from you remember her at all?’ F bered first. And you were going to give Maud up for Sister Evelyn ? 
@ see. “T remember nothing ! "he said hoarsely. Tt was quite right ; but I don't be ieve Maud will ever forgive you, reaby 


“N i t she must be that.” 
ie conga Ta lg Aa 2 voice choked, and he 
eat motionless for a long time. Then he folded wp the paper with @ 


shaking hand, and put it back in his pocket. 


1 don't. 
He laughed. . 
* Evelyn will,” he said. 
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without fear of discovery to be an easy one. He had his revol 
both with him to enable him to avail himself of the “sill 


with pouring crept stealthily through the bushes towards the 


the villa from which a t a , and hi 
when he saw the not wittee cooled ri 
t, as the President had said, Melazzi was perfectly 


Paul raised his revolver and directed it towards the man’s 
the trigger and his task would te 
the 


appear more detestable A ee sent Lave oot bins thinking ony 

it more ° ve on 

how to overcome them, but, with the man’s life in his hand without Snort, 
mind was left free for the one moral struggle which had been waging 


“ Better shoot, and end this unbearable suspense.” he said to himeclf, 


his victim had risen only to walk to the door of the room. 

Before he could reach it, it was opened from without as another 
man entered, and Paul drew a long th. He must at any rate wait 
until his victim was alone again, and his relief at the respite told him 
et eee in his mind had been. 

new-comer was man strikingly like Melazzi himself, but younger, 
and with none of the other's openness or amiabili of e: . Melazzi 
seemed by his a . “Come, is better,” he said, 
and, out in the could hear his words quite plainly. “1 
thought you not leave me in anger. It would not do for brothers 
poh green Come, let us talk sensibly. It is true, as you said just now. 

I have inherited our father’s property, but I am not res ble for 
that. I did not choose to be born before you, did I, old fe w? And 
as for the love of the Signora, that again is my misfortune. If she cares for 
ne more than you, es you say, I assure you that it is through no intention 
of mine, for I heve not the least desire to win or have her love. So it 


tf 
u 


angry with me, was it not?” 

in a much lower key, and Paul could not catch 
evidently pleased by them. 

said, “ let us drink, by all means, to our continued 


he 
He was crossing the room as he 6) ke, and returned with a bottle of 
wine and a of : The Man in the garden watched him fill 
them. He was him with a keen interest, not because he cared 
what the man did, but use his mind unconsciously seized upon the 


A 
dt 
i 
f 
E 
é 


The said hich Paul could not catch. and 

man 80) Ww i. 
both had raised their glasses to drink when, with a sudden impulse, Paul 
sprang into the room. 


int 
MS sid not saatter to him thet Melazzi was « man he hed been deputed 
to kill and that the other's action might save him from the necessity 
The instinct of humanity was too strong to ; 

“Put down your Hd * he said excitedly, for Melazzi had stopped 
in aptonishment te at Poul interrupted him. 

palmer Be your garden,” he said, ‘and sew thet man 


in 
would-be poisoner’s face had turned deathly pale, but he made 
man ?” he asked, turning to his brother. 


Signor Melazzi knows who I am, but the matter is not of importance. 
have put poison in that glass of wine 
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uate a lie. You would not believe a stranger's word against me, 
BP pose was looking from onc face to the other, his own full of surprise 


“My word can easily be disproved if it is false. Che leases, 
gentlemen, and if you both drink I will offer my most sincere ereingion to 
you for the mistake I made. If you refuse,” ho looked keenly at 
the younger man, “your brother will be able to form his own 


om ne peice tg what he says.” 

le was ing the suspected glass, as he spoke, to the younger men, 
who took it as if to drink. But, as both cen watched him cxpectently, 
he lifted it instead and dashed its contents in Paul's face. 

That for your preposterous lie!” he said. ‘My brother knows 
me better than to require any proof from me that it is false.” 

a walked to the Pere 

“* Your action proves that proof was necessary,” he said gravely 
and sadly. ‘Go, Guiseppe Melazzi, and never let me see your face 
sere aot gon torehy fo not thiok =” begen ‘Guiseppe. 

‘i you sure not think——” n , is brother 
interrupted him stemnly: _ - 

2 hi If you ever enter my house egain, you will leave it under 
arrest. 

Guiseppe looked at him and his eyes fell. Without a word, he walked 
out of the open door, crestfallen abashed. 

His discomfiture was so complete that Paul had not thought of feeling 
even anger for the insult to himself. Melazzi closed the door and held 
out his hand. 

“T owe you my life,” he said, and Paul's face flushed. The 
man’s thanks tortured him when he remem with what object 
he had spied upon his actions and so chanced to be of service to him. 
‘Melazzi appeared tco disturbed to remember that his presence necded 
explanation, and asked none. Instead, he overpowered him with his 
-expressions of gratitude. 

When Paul left the villa an hour later, it was with the conviction 
that his meditated crime had become impossible. His mind was quite 
made up Shoe! pe Whether he sacrificed his life or not, he could rct 
i a man who entertained for him such sincere feelings of 
friendship and gratitude. A lofty sense of self-sacrifice upheld him 
and ai him wonder that he had for a moment hesitated. In an 
exalted mood he felt that he would make no lone «1 to py Even 
if he succeeded for a time, it would only be to give meelf a lifetime of 
anxiety. spent in constant dread of discovery and a violent death. No, 
h2 would go boldly to the Brotherhcod, announce bravely that he could 
not stoop to assassination, and die unflinchingly. 

As he walked homewards, he faced the prospect boldly, and it was not 
{ll the next morning that his lofty mood gave way. Then the love of life 
came over him with overwhelming force. It was foolish of him, he told 


found himself face to face with the President. 


The President smiled: 

“You think it prudent to disgui reelf ?”’ he said in his low, soft 
voice. ‘‘ You propose eae | me {” 

The man’s heart sunk to its lowest depths. He was unable 


to make a reply. Death seemed to him to stare him in the face. His 
throst felt dry as sand, and, when he thought of a reply, his voice refused 
{9 utter it. The President went on: / 

“ Perhaps it is wiser for you to leave us for a little while. In the 
name of tho Brotherhood, I wish ‘ God speed,’ and c tulate you 
01 the service you have done to liberty. The account is ly in the 
paper. Have you seen it Pi 1” 

“No,” said Paul wonderingly. The President unfolded a copy 
of the Poroto Romano, which he held in his hand, and exhibited its 
startling headlines: ‘“ Mysterious Murder near Rome. A Gentleman 
oh His Villa.” 


read the account through on his way to England, and learnt 
how, shortly after he left him, Signor Melazzi had been shot through the 
heart by an unknown assailant. , 

Paul th t of the expression he had seen on Guiseppe Mclazzi’s 
face as he left his brother. and felt ssaereeene 6 Se pans cl 
to the Society he would feel no qualm in out the vengeance cf 
the Brothochwd. 
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By ROBERT BARR. 


i usten was a poor man, that is to 
his realise anything from nineteen to twenty- 
five millions, depending on how shrewdly they were of ; 


Inthe wore than'a boy, nevertheless, he was a great deal older than he 
looked. His closely: black hair was still without a st 
Ero and bo-ameetliy ven face deceived the 
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i balance of 
health to his credit. This was why 
the celebrated specialist had been 


ee 
a 
if 
Lt 
iff 


The celebrated specialist had present momen: , Can't you 
been looking him over. Pive mie a vonic to brace me up for 


“T want that calculating apparatus of urs to have a months rest. 
you | in pomething thet won't matter whether 


- mountains, or campout ? What is your | a 


summer, harvested 
autumn, and cattle during the winter,” 
replied the millionaire with a smile. . . 
“Useful occupations,” retorted the doctor, a twinkle in his eye, 
which seemed to imply that he looked upon the millionaire’s former 
activity as being of more use to the wot | than his present employ- 
ment ; but the professional man was the intimate of the rich, and never 
said anything undiplomatic. “Do you own a farm now {” he con- 


tinued. . 
“ Several hundred of them,” a Austen. 
“ Well, can't re knock off a month and renew your youth 


gai 
“I goand thresh corn in the autumn, but, to tell you the truth, 
doctor, I not leave London just now, so the agricultural interests 
of this country will have to get in its hay without my assistance. 
Unless you say I'm in a critical condition, I think we'll have to fall back 


"No, your condition is not critical,” admitted the doctor, rising 
“but the trouble I see is that you will postpone and postpone until 
your case is serious. s your present deal an important one 7” 

“ Oh, a matter of five or six millions. I've y eeipel ocr straight, 
and the end’s in sight, but the situation will watching for six 
weeks or more.”” 

“I wish you would spend those six weeks somewhere with a gun, 
or whipping a stream with rod and line, or even tramping over the 


country with a came! of course, that would do later on, if I were 
sure that poor ym not quis Nive this one. Anyhow 
I'll send on a bottle of tonic, and if you can put a sto on mental 
arithmetic as m as possible, we'll talk about agric ure when the 


moter of that organisation, he was to occupy the . 
“ fh his when he entered the directors’ room at 


was in 
the Austen National Bank, and important people were waiting with 


some their chairman. oem usten nodded to this 
man and thet, walked to the table, and took his seat without explane- 
tion or apology for being seven minutes late. Even if he ' r 
or he was a man to make his influence felt in any 


never , ne thusiastic. His penetrat 
was never SBT, Mev wnotic, end a word from him did 


eye an effect that was, 
more to ove opposition than the most 


roome 
others. He seemed invariably so calm and sure of himself that it was a 


brave man who ventured to 
Before he 


manner a8 


usten was immo 


eae bey sage 7s conciliatory, and he would sealt bo Daniness, 
sion 80 as I | Vt} t USI 
eee hawen eer eenwediin, alt 


hough scrupu- 


lo polite, and even deferential to his ts. 
uy Boa in the chair, he drew rhea him adocument which he 


ced over rapidly as the others took their and down the 
g table. iy been rumoured J maging some division 
between dg og a of the ao the oe of 
procedure, but rger e Sidney Auste: 
Pre a ene aecolt that might show itself, It was always 
thes er men, the minority holders stock, who made a fuss and 
who they could carry through a deal more successfully than 


aa) moray berger 
“i ney Austen, at the first rumour of divergence, had quietly made 
his 


impregnable by either buying or securin ions on all tl 
cee ete comsicy, ond be amme “i 


knew that 


soap man’ 

the deal was bound to go through, no matter who it. He 
could have got in his place and said so with a brutal ness that 
would have smothe discussion at the outset, but that was never hi: 


keynote of hi: 


way Conciliation was t 
action, He would rather win a man to his side than beat him down 


over him. 
Gentlemen,” said the chairman quietly, “ 


purely formal, and all that remains to be done is to affix your signatures 


to this document, which each of you has already read and spive 
y 


Vv 
his name ra on 


hand. The person on the 


up. 

‘One moment, Mr. Chairman,” he said. “I with you that 
we have all read the document, but I do not agree we all approve. 
I, for one, do not do so, and I think I may say there are others with 
me. 


Mr. ‘ 
Stretton,” he said slowly, 
“let us hear the objec- 


tion. 

yy M objection is,” 
shouted | Stretton, “that we 
are throwing away money. There is <<»: 
no sense in buying up all t 
smaller factories. Let ‘em shut up shop or 
we will crush them. No single manufac- 
turer can stand out against this combination. 
Now, I venture to say that I could carry 


ms 


A man lower down the 
table sprang up, 


through this deal at something like @ million less than this docu 
ees, and I don’t see the use of our eevien inay oe 
oa See conned to their share there 

want thei of i i 
murmur of approval'to greet this emphatic richer - mae: 


no comment, but leaned back wi j 

uw i took very litle interest in what had nil Ths wan 
Ww t ir, : . 

ing he had rad rational replying, adie — wise 


ler factories. if left out. are sure to bine ; 
instead of wiping ee we leave the kanes 


competition and opposition against 
. “That's nonsense,” cried the man at the lower end of the table. 


“ What can a of factories scattered all over the coun 
the ot be capitalised for more than a million, sao 
our ¢0 of thirty millions? We can snuff ‘em out as easy as 
ae a tag we sochge ar ipalira gr t 
the Chairman eaid nothing, and drawing co from his 
silence, two or three others rose consecutively and agreed that. if a 
million could be saved it ought to be. One benign old gentleman, who 
seemed Cappines that Chairman had not throttled this dis- 
cussion, W showed signs of becoming formidable, spoke deprecia- 
tingly of the propo eS bas his fellow man, but he was answered up 
the table that business was business, which incontrover- 
tible eghactoms Cast ine up com: 
ee ned sen isk, Ur theta Beet che seoes 
fore bgeeinatics thes contd aire sas il Cie "tee 
oo! weeks,” retton, ister- 
ously than when he had spoken before. He see corral i 
to be taken ao abruptly at 1s word, and there was a perceptible diminu- 
tion in the confidence of his attitude, but he could not now withdraw, 
ond Bip felends Bowed enxiouny ot bin and ie eg pr 
good, ry . ‘“T propose t j 
this meeting until to- month, Mr. Stretton ma peo 
Time is money, and if Mr. Stretton can transform thirty days into a 
— of money, I think I can promise him a unanimous vote of 
Tt was evident that this temporary abandonment of the meeting 


z 
8 


meet the approval of many there present, and a murmur of con- 
ion filled the room as Mr. Austen rose and pushed back his chair. 
= Almost in- 

7 stantly two 

groups formed, 
the larger 
round Sidney 
Austen _ while 
the smaller and 
more excited 
portion was 
gathered round 
Stretton. Trust 
forming is a 
precarious busi- 
ness at best, and 
the shrewder 


i 


Almost instantly two 


Yo groups formed. heads of the 
ce meeting were 
uneasy over the 
genoa 
very essence 


of amonth, where. in every sense of the word, time was 


of the contract. ything might happen in a 


month, the risk of ity alone was not one to be taken 
quietly Stretton’s interference, but nevertheless were 
dissatisfied with Austen’s method of dealing with it. He 
should have sent round the r, they thought, and, if anyone 
sfosed to sign, let him take the risk of his refusal, but to postpone 
matters for another thy days at this critical juncture, when every- 


striking, seemed to them f ulty business tactics. 
yn be them all, a smile wanik a inscrutable, He 
termination of the meeting. One of 
shoulder and said : 

t k 


i 


F 

i 
FF 
sF 
rF 


what it is, Austen, you look tired. Youought to go and 
her he remark : 
Stretton’s talk is enough to make any one tired. Let us all take 
a holiday until he forms this combine.” . 
hile, Stretton’ friends in the further corner were consoling 
him with the remark that they wished him luck, in tones which very 
cea expremed tat doubts 0 2 het ecured tm the meting 
assu 
would be Seosnvened wikia eek ma then they would see what ha 


i. 
E 
i 


of bine did not worry him in the least. Even if the news 
were ‘tenting it on the nrect, it would not have mattered, for 


ti and he had made his bargai Stretton 
ommpne ei ome SL was butting his stupid head against 


Austen feared. He wondered if there was more in the do 
than they seemed to convey. If failing health should overtake him now 
the situation was indeed serious. For a year or two the Trust wo 


have noticed two things that im. i 
oad oath Unces —— t concerned him. First, an evening paper 


GOOD EVENING! 
Have You Svscrisep For Avcsten’s Soar ? 


And another : 


Gicaxtic Soap Trust, Runsinc isto MILLIOns, 
Will it wash ? 


the young man’s troubled brow and downcast look. He paused ao 
moment, turned, sped ~ pen areas again and met him the second 
im keenly. 


time, scrutinising h is action he ed yet w third time, 
then smote Austen a hearty blow on the wh, that brought him 
back from the country quicker than any train could have done. 


the younger man. 
usten regarded silently his tempest uous interlocutor for a moment, 
but resentment faded before the glowing geniality that radiated from 
the face of the other. His straw hat was pushed to the back of his head 
displaying the grey locks in front, yet the merry twinkle in his eye 
contradicted the first impression that he was an old man, while there 
was an apple-blossom innocence about his chubby, wrinkled face that 
made it impossible for any of his fellow-creatures to be angry with him. 
ae young man,” he repeated, “ you're out of a job, aren't you, 
now 
“ Well, in a manner of speaking, Iam,” said Austen very composedly. 
“ T knew it ; I knew it the moment I set eyes on you. le doe 
fellow is down on his luck,’ I said, and I dod ged round and took a 
squint at you. Now, my lad, you mustn't be discouraged. The 
darkest hour is just before dawn, you know. 1 am one of those who can 
faces as easy as others the of a book. and you've got the 
face of a man who's going to sueceed. I don’t mean succeed in the way 
of getting a good , which is probably what is in your thought at 
the present moment, but I mean 
oure going to be as rich as 
Rothschild yet. You mark my 
words.” 

Austen was a head taller than 
the enthusiastic little man, and he 
looked down at him with a ip 3 
smile touching the corners of his 


HP te said to himeelf, “Is this a 
new kind of eonfidence trick, and 
is the hay seed still in my hair 
that I should be accosted thus in a 
main street of the Metropolis ?” 
But before he could frame any 
reply that seemed suitable for the 
occasion, the little man had 
another question to fling at him 
which, strangely enough, coincided 
with the thoughts Just passing He 
through his mind 


* You're from the country, are 


u not 7” 
“Yes, Lam,” admitted Austen, while he smiled broadly. : 
“That's all right,” nodded the other, “I felt sure of it. No 
Tondoner strolls along this street as if his shoes were soled with lead. 
We hold our heads up here, every man thinking himself just a little 
better than the fellows he meets.” . . 
“ Have you stopped me just to tell me this 1” asked Austen quietly. 
“ No, sir ; I have sto} you to tell you that at this moment I am in 
need of a first-class man. One glance at your face showed me that you 
were the person I was seeking. I want a man and you want an oppor- 
tunity. Isn't that so?” 


yo 


y 

Il, it's a hot day, and I want a drink.” 
wes Thank “ti said Austen, remembering that confidence men 
always brought their victims to some drinking place. But his interes: 
and his curiosity were aroused and he wondered what the little chap's 


| 
| 
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game Md “Thank you, I don't drink, but I don't mind going with 


reenable a 
ung man, you'll never be sorry . I'm not what you’ 
thet, young maniyeeif, but 1 don't mind» glass of beer when the 
n next street.” 

th l a 7 and 

cool bar which contained chairs and several tables. Here la 
button and the waiter did the rest. was palpably quite 
respectable an i the idea 


easily depressed. — 
Austen flattered that the successful man of the future was 
looking across the table at the successful man of the past. The succes- 
ful man of the future was silent, resourceful, potent, and utterly with- 


glass corroborated these impressions. 
“Now, my friend,” he “you see before you a man who has 
: -a-dozen. Yes, sir, three times in my 
life I have been rich, not rich as, > pernere: it would be counted now-a- 
days, but still I had enough, if o ly I had had the sense to keep it. T 
was Not a nig aay Morgan, do you see, but I'd a biggish sum in the 
Ex tion Syndicate, although you are too young to know much 
atout that smash.” 

“JT have heard of it,” said Austen. 

“ Well, its failure broke me the first time. I made another fortune 
in a wheat deal out in the States and lost that in a gold mine. , it 
was a gold mine all right enough, but worked with machinery reversed ; 
that ia, it exhausted gold instead of producing it and it used up all of 
mine. I made another fortune on a roll-top desk I patented and then 
lost it all in trying to fight a hugs feruitere combine. Now I'm going to 
make yet another fortune and t 
T've Leng enough to know when to stop, and don’t you forget it. 

“here's only my wife and myself, and we don’t need very much. 
To tell the truth, I set my figure at a limit that will surprise you. I 
want only £20,000, and I'm going to od that in Government securiti 
and then my wife and I are going to live in rollicking 1 
the prettiest farms in the country which we own in Norfolk, that’s as 
clear as crystal. By Jove, I was just thinking of that farm when I 
caught sight of your face a minute an gt eas i, 

* By a curious coincidence,” Austen, thawing in spite of him- 
self, “{, too, was thinking of a farm eway the country that has a 
stream running through it where I used to fish when I was a boy.” 

head and laughed Eek 
: rs meeting in the 
was athird man itha brick. 


is a 
thought Austen, “he has a sense of humour 
and some idea of originalit; 


country as I told oe ‘a moment ago.” 
“All righit,' we'll consider ourselves intro- 


. face, I said : 
ered oe cage T wemh as 
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“ It's very gratifying to hear you say 80," murmured Austen with a 


+. not flattering you at all. Pda; gone I? I don't sup- 
this moment you have ten sovereigns in your pocket.” 

red the remark, and jnquieet ie 

‘the nucleus of which you hold in your 


“ Now, young man,” he said, “ it isn't in the big things that mone: 
made by men you and me, it’s by selling so ing that ever>- 
body wants, which has four hundred ng cent profit on it, more or less. 
Roe r takes his comfortable little atipend of fifty million dollars: 
‘gan. low, will you tell me 


But a glance at the o imistic Hammond partiall the sus- 
picion. The little sede g ome his fist down whe bang on the table 
that made the beer mug dance. 

. “ By Jingo!” he said, “ you're as 8 as a steel trap. Guessed 
it the first time. Soap is what I mean, and I’ve got a recipe for making 
soap that will pretty well wash out that original sin. It's the best soap 
in the world ; nothing on the market a hes it. I used to make 
it in Norfolk when I was a boy, and one day my wife—she's a Norfolk 
woman, you know—said to me, ‘ Welland, 


at 
ut that soap on the market had a fortune in his grasp if he only can 
U rane know of it.” 
* Ah,” said Austen, “ if you can only let people know of it ; there's 
the point in your scheme that re uires money. How can you hope 
fe comets J ia the big and wealthy firms in the business unless you 
have 
Well now, look here, my boy,” said Hammond, pushing his hat 
still further back, and gesticulating wildly with ‘his ri ft hand. 
“ Some things can be done as well as some others, as my father used to 
say ; that’s where I want you to help me. You have a convincing eye 
in your head. I can out-talk you further than you could out-run me, 
but I gues persuade people as you can.” 


don't know,” said Austen with a smile, ‘“ you seem to be 


“Um,” remarked Austen doubtfully, ‘ and ‘suppose the mone: 
doesn’t come in before the fort aye are sip" : 

“ But it will come in ; it’s bound to come in. 
If you can get me oaks ee I'll write advertise- 
ments that will make the money just fly out of 
the pockets of every man and woman that uses 


soap. ; 
Won't anything less than a page do i] 
will run Bo nine Bey ™ ° 
i here, young man, let me give you. 8 

in 


“ 


e chap I want to join me.’ You ther thres ; 

see, I'm on and I’m not so The , back bis head and laughed- — sastorinl $ If I go round to a grocer's and ask 
fllow-w es te ie whe see: and can see just mone; the te fore of I Vshove it in _ Law onl 
e ns 3 e a over the counter or it. i 

little his way to make, who is energetic, and can see jut ® Moped the ‘man and say Til come found to-morrow and pey him for it 


ve ight. 
Dl you right at pa poms oa’ 
PAY Zoment the business begins to mah gold youl oot your y 


I warn you, my friend, it's quite the greatest rtunity that ever 
snes tea nan whe was oukel = Twent to ies on you this 


fact, that all a young man car Providence reasona 
Gnd ah an Sr coy 

agree wi *” re: ust: i i 
chat be lead azpotten his own bealth ever since ee 


* Now, you ued the other, “I've got the germ of one of 
4 L tell you frankly that I 


uu 
want to pull out di it, £20,000 between 


us my . 
They me ina quotation and ask thirty days’ cash. I reply 
ino on a sixty days’ basis, end, by Jove, I Line 


“Now, when you tackle a business man on a big newspaper, you 


Se ea ake nin linge on the ory dae 

t er. on is the fort } 

credit. He wants your ‘ad.’ he wants it fed. Now, what Saailre 
little reluctance 


here's your job cut out > 
i pene ee out for you. Well. ee lly ogh oie 


a 
iy eng wn ly acho wet hone 


you, and it’s because do i : Sing 
Jou about to have  ssond gam of esr” _ 
Austen smiled as the little man rang the bell on the table. After all, 


ter all, 


Pearson's 
Xmas ‘Xtra 


iaam is not to be sneered at. In spite of himself, he found that he 
was succumbing to it. we ' 

“Ie seems to me,” he said, “that if you succeeded with the tallow 
and the rest, you 
would succeed 
equally well with 
the business 


managers of the 
Presa 


“I don't know, 
but I might; I 
don't know, but I 
might,” admitted 
Hammond. “In 
fact, to tell you 
the truth, one 
paper did proms 
me a page. but 
the trouble with 
me now is that 
this advertising is 
too vital, 1 simply 
must have ___ it. 
Here is my house 
full of soap from 
cellar to garret. 

. : . My wife and I 

aan it in oe and then we did the, xramene of it “| in 
vepenny pac in y wrappers, working night an y. 
Why, we hardly got any sleep for two weeks, and now, by George, 


a ing business man on a big r. I'm too anxious, 
I can't showing it. This Pa ga toe and his 
natural desire for ‘ ads.’ is nullified. 


* “Now, you e into the business as cool as this 
of beer. You argue with him over the price 
and squeeze him down to the last ha'penny. You 
show him that this is one of the biggest orders he's 
had for a year past, and the anxiety wi be transferred 
to his shoulders. I know perfectly well that you'd 
talk just a hundredth part less than I'd do, but every 
word would touch the spot. Yes, I bet you'd have _ 
that man calling you back from the door, begging - 
you to take two at sixty days.” . 
“Your belief in my powers is very flattering,” 
Austen repiied, “ bu nevertheless, although the 
day of payment may postponed, it does come 
round. You have no money, as you have just 
admitted. Very well, what is to hinder one of the 
big firms in the same line of business taking a face 
next and double discounting your offer? They 


could todo it, whereas, it is Park Lane or bust cone 
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then, of course, when a person likes the we'll su him 
direct. or ee his grocer, just as he likes. Why, if you'll tackle 
the papers and pet me space, I'll guarantee that we have the 
biggest business going in less than three months.” 

I'm afraid you over-rate my ability. I feel certain I couldn's 
persuade newspaper men to give credit for such a large amount unless 
something was paid down.” 

~ Why, look here, Mr. Sidney, just look at you and me here. I'm 
the emp'oyer, you're the man out of a job. Very well, whenever that 
combination takes place it’s generally the man out of a job that tries to 
persuade the other fellow to engage im, but our positions are entirely 
reversed. Here am I Legging and imploring you to come and join me. 
Here are you, perhaps without half-a-crown in your pocket, yet I, a 
soap millionaire—if could only sell the stuff—am begging you, who 
very likely don’t know where you are going slee to-night, to join me! 
By the way, that was only a joke, my saying there was no place to 
sleep in the house, I can offer you a bed there to-night if you want it. 
Now, this preposal and cffer of conditions is due to your manner, 

you've got the manner of a millionaire—yes, by George, you have. 

“All right,” said Austen, rising: “let's see this wonderful soap 
factory of yours. 1 think I'll tackle the job.” 

Hammond was instantly at his side, eager to be off. 

_“* My boy,” he cried, “ you'll never regret it. If we don't clean up 
this country with Hammond's soap, then my name's not Hammond.” 

They tcok a "bus to a thoroughfare that had seen better days, and 
Hammond let himself into a red brick house of an imposing 
character, rather out of keeping with its more shabby neighbours. The 
moment they entered the hall, Austen met asmell of soa calculated to 
stagger any ordinary man, but Hammond sniffed it wit ing ui 
pleasure as if it were the air of CWE e 

Here, Mother,” he shouted, “ I've got just the man we want.” 

An elderly woman, rubbing her hands on her apron, approacl ed 
from the comparative darkness of the other end cf the hall. She was 
as quiet and composed as her husband was boisterous, but, nevert 
it was evident at once tothe keen-eyed millionaire that 
she had absolute faith in the partner of her joys and 
sorrows and soap-boiling. greeted the young 
man very quietly, but with kindly agama bi 

“You mustn't be led away by my husband's 
enthusiasm,” she said. ‘I am sure he will succeed, 
but there is much hard work before the re is 
reece My husband thinks every gravel pit a 
gold mine. 

“So it is,” rejoined Hammond confidently. ‘* So 
it ix, if the people want gravel and you ad vertixe. 
Come along, Sidney, and I'll show you your room.” 

First, however, he threw open a dcor leading into 
what might have been a sitting-room, but it was full 
to the ceiling of soap packages. As the mounted 
higher and higher, Austen saw that each room was 
ag to the door ina similar manner, and when at 


t 
Fe found, was three-quarters filled, leaving only a 


— ol re,” said Hammond, leaning across the “My wife and I ccoked it in sae The ae eee ee tes, shouted Ham- 
table, “I wasn't afraid of the big firms in the first the kitchen. mond genially, waving his hands and striking his 
place, and I'm not afraid of them now. There’s knue inst the wall of packages, “is that you 


not one of them alert enough to do what ie suggest. Of 
course, it would be the right thing to do, and that shows I wasn't mis- 


taken in selecting you, because, what you have outlined, is exactly what 
they should do, only, [tell you, they won't.” 
= Why won't they ?" 


Because they've got something else to think of. Have you seen 


“ Why then, look here ?” 
Huvmeoced pulled owt of his pocket a crumpled sheet that looked 


> 

i ings had been gi say by somebody. He 

ron: ppt ay ee inet Hammond was delighted. 
“ That’ way to take it, ,” he said, ; 

y wide open Canritiieg that attacks his trade. Now, 


Ohno, ‘tant likely. tens ape eomethingin it, and if 
. it isn't likely. Still, there may be so : 
that man ‘Ansten has share of the acheme it will go through, you can 


gy ce getting the thing 
vertisi ; irection. You see, & 
and we'll be advertising In Spas og mie erage 
ju i ust cut down prices 
hey = mp in upet a man’s customers, ah ih mee, they 
us, for our customers are going to be spread all over 
stain and Ireland, and there's one thing & Trust can't run ip 
"s the advertising columns of a newspaper. We appr, 
r of every paper. Send fivepence to pay cost of 
g postage and you get the greatest soep in the world. 
Now, of course, a man can go to the grocer’s and get athreepenny 
of soap all right enough, but he loves to have something for 
id only the price of pecking and postage. We re, ay g 
our fortune on sar ‘m not going to a to sell t _ 
he grocers at all. It's going to be a sample business, anc 


ee Leet 
uf ah : 
4 
: 


“That's all right,” agreed Hammond, “ and a very sensible plan it 
is to ee sheher when you have the money. ‘We'll begin on this 
room, when the advertisements come out, and clear it up firet ; then you 


The old lady had followed them i 
stair, visibly anxious about the accommodation 
for her unex ad guest, and her brow 
cleared when she heard his resolve to reside 
elsewhere. . 

“Now,” said Austen, noting down the 
address in his pocket-book, “T have my work 
cut out for me, 80, bye. I'll be back in 
the evening. Have your advertisement ready 
before five o'clock.” as 

“ Just listen to that, Mother ! cried Ham- 
mond breezily. “ Didn't I tell you? | Isn't 
this just the man we want? You bet he is. 
‘Get your advertisement, ready, says he. No 
thought of failure ; just like the little girl who 
came to church to pray for rain and brought 
her umbrella along. That's the way I like to 
nee a young fellow act. Why, | other, we 
haven't met a man like this since we left 
Norfolk, have we?” . ‘An elderly woman, 

The millionaire smiled, shook hands with — pybbing ber hands on 
them both. and took his departure. . hor 

Sidney Austen found his, palate neni aint 
+) Park Lane ina state of siege. He had no : 
eG seck the newspaper men ; they were all there. Although it 
was hot yet one o'clock, the evening papers had long been out, and 
now the reporters wanted to know all about the Soap Trust. Austen 
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papers, but Sidney 


S e ad.” of yours, and so I have inserted it i 
the Secttmh and papers. Winscver the peetuan colle, that sour 
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was man ufact uring for the supply in si ; 
Ske snows on 2 June day. ia 0 ig 
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~ Serectom threw up his hand nearly a week amy” 

~Chucked teh) Very well you call a mestine wer 
o deck and ITl be there in a mse decent suit 4 cates thar To+ 2: - 
a: the present moment.” : 

Aasen wes a ood a his word, and walked wetter ys - 
direriors rom a few minutes before ven. boeken we cyt 
friends told him. than when he had teen there ax 

~ Gentlemen.” said the Chairman when be bei ale ste o> 
to order. ~ since we were here last, amuher wap bat ome Tape 
front. I refer to Hammond. whee sdvertbements Fou mo bs + = 
in the papers. Dense my weer Rowe t= Se. war. <1. 
thing & his business. I regard Hammond a our mee caccr- 
opponent if left outside our combenatem. I therefore progem o = 

fer Mr. Hammond £46.68) for his buses. Are you atest 

Seretton was silent. but all the rest Sgnifed thea apgeota. T 2-3 
had had their lesson and would throw no mere olstackes cle Tay t 


y 
‘. 


much to his 
custom of the country. 
~ Sidney. my boy." he shouted, ~ we've gt ‘em 7 
~ Oh.” said Austen nonchalantly, ~ the advertisements are tr... 


letters in still, are they ?~ 
“I'm not talking of the advertisement. You wont televe i. f° 
I've been offered—I can show the and mew — 


fered me f40.(0e) for the factory. 


: _ There's no nonsense about it. 
to get it, what's more, I'm going straight to Aumen t. :¢: 
Ce ee of the ‘bargain is that he’s to pivegam ahe be= preites. 


he's got in his Trust, next to B 
~ Nonsense,” e, Austen. “ You take his offer. collar 1! = 


money, then get back to Norfolk and be w. IBook after mr=l 
urse you can do that, but I not accept this offer unles 

Austen to do the square thing by you. It’s part of the barca::.. 
Why. where should I have been if it t been ? Vd have 
been snowed under ; yes, sir, 'd have been smothered by the effort: | 
the px service. im to Austen—I'm entitled: 
see there's his letter there's his 
signature—and I'm going to tak to him 
met tae ht,” said his bat 

. U t. i e emploree 
wiheaeh. "dea 
trouble to ge to the 

wk to see him, 
but talk to him here 
and now. I'm Sid- . 


ney Austen myself. 
if you want toknow, 
and this season of 
soap 

done mea deal 
of idee giv- 

ing me the acquain- 

tance of you and ; - 
your wife.’ ** Stiney, my boy,” be shouted. ** ere"ve got 


Pearson's 
Xmas 'Xira. 
et 1h? 7 —— 


Ai yo 
a “ 


= 


“ Dip yer honour niver hear 
av the marryin 
Holy Fly! an’ was 
finest k that was iver 
yed, surely. ‘Twas in this 
er honour cares to 
tellin’ av a shtory 
which was the talk av all the counthry 
side some sivin years since. 

“ Dinny Colnahn lived at Augheras 
to the north beyant there, on a bit ava farm 
which his father had left him wid about three 
acres av & ig Benes an’ a cabin wid little in it 
in the way av furnishing. Shtill an’ all, Dinny 
=~, was as happy asa king on his throne, an’ what 

brio — a ioe pct prind a heidi 
times were busy, he got right cnough till the thought shtruck him 
to marry. The mischief was in the lad to be thinkin’ av such doings 
at all, at all, but Shrovetide was coming on, whin all the bhoys in the 
counthry side were turnin’ their thoughts towards the colleens an’ the 
praste, an’ Dinny wasn't to be put from it. 

“It was wan marnin’ after Mass that Dinny was after spakin’ to 
some of the bhoys on the subject, an’ sez he to me: 

“¢ Andy,’ sez he ; ‘ there's as purty a girl as ever was seen this side av 
the counthry down beyant Gougane, an’ ‘twas meself that was thinkin’ 
that I’d be after courtin’ her this Shrovetide.’ 

“ Well, yer honour may sa; that I laughed. The concate of the fellow 
beat me intirely, for the girl he was spakin’ of so free was the only child 
of o farmer away to north, an’ she was in service a farmer gintle- 
man an’ earnin fine . Shure, the colleen was too good a match 
intirely for such a bhoy as Dinn Colnahn. Shtill an’ all, he was a good- 

in his way, an’ ad as soft a tonguc as would be found in 


; of Oireland. - 

“Well, Dinny.’ sez I to him, ‘ you're the divil of o lad for gettin 

own way, but, if it’s Norrie Murphy you're s of, ‘tis a hard 

bit of work you're goin’ todo. Shure, she’s wan the finest catches in 

the counthry, an’ Il be questions asked, Dinny.’ 

eee sez he to me, as bould as brass, wid « twinkle of the eye. 

‘ ia mane! has bean asking questions an’, begorra, fine answers did I get 

from ed that he took himeel’ off, an’ not another word did I get 
out of the led. But, shure 

his bhoys were 


best clothes, for his courtin’ ; an’ all 
ee ee aa laughin’, for there wasn’t wan of them that didn't know 


be spakin’ of a feather bed or two 
Well, yer honour may say there wasn't 0 er bhoy in all the 
worrld than Dinny Colnahn whin he came home m his courtin’, for the 
woleen hed looked on him wid favour, end himsel’ thought it as as 
settled, an’ there was great talkin’ at A about Dinny’s luck. 
Divil a word had the thief of the worrld sai ‘about his bare farm an’ the 
cottage, an’ whin the time came for the q to be asked by 
the Sho thought wonders of his Norrie, Dinny’s fine courage 
began to 
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be ? hael ; 
“* That's what hates me intirely,’ sez Dinny va 7 ar pel 4 
aud afther askin’ me were there sheep ot Kuster es 
as well ye know, Mike. 
uct T Ineo the purtiest colleen in Oireland because av that ? Fegs, 
to make murther wid someone. 


7 eke oy Colnabn began to consider what was to be done, 
im wer fest for anny bit av sharp work that would get him 
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the colleen who had bewitched him wid a pair av bright eyes ; an’ between 
the two av thim they made a plan. 

‘‘ Well, yer honour may say it was e plan wid the divil’s own cunning 
Se a Backes Woe 6 sap’ Denes ee Sie Caner rs eee 


_“‘ At the fair, Dinny he meets Norrie M yan’ her father. An’ by 
this an’ by that he takes the colleen aside, an tells her the fix he’s in an’ 
the plan he's made wid Mike. 

“Love o’ me heart,’ sez the villain o’ the worrld, ‘I couldn’t bear 
to lose ye, alannah, for the sake av a few bastes, eo me brother Michael 
is to dhrive some of his shtock over for me, that yer father may see thim 
on the farm ; but sorra a bit have I really, but only yersel’, Norrie.’ 

“ To his joy, an’ to the everlastin’ luck av him, Norrie she bursts out 
mage sree ies 
“ « Fegs,’ sez she, ‘ ye’re e pair 0’ you, the two 0’ you,’ she sez ; an’ 

villain o’ the eacrid kilnee bert unighty sell pleased vid himeel’. 

“Then came thenex’ marnin’, an’ well yer honour may say we, who'd 
come up to see the fun when Murphy should arrive, were astonished. 

“ For a strange sight was to be seen on the bare field which ran round 
Dinny’s cabin. There, in’ the 


couple av fat 
bigs an’ a calf or two were wid the ould harse, not to mintion a few hens 


a But whin the farmer an’ his purty daughter dhrove 5 in 
was wie 


talkin’, an’ Norrie looked at the ould harse, an’ the pigs, an’ the calves, 
an’ the turkeys, an’ not wan word did she say, but only look st Dinny 


wid her t and and sometimes turn and laugh till 
ae aes “Bur ber father did the talkin’. An’ mighty well plazed was 
ho wid all he saw. 

““* Ye ve a foine farm, Dinny,’ sez he. 

“« Raith, I’ve all that,’ sez the villain o’ 


thie worrld. 
ye shall have a better,’ sez Murphy. * Phwat do ye value the 


Inchgeelah to-morrow,’ sez Mu: s 

““An’ wid that he dhrives Off we the colleen an’ Dinny sets down an’ 

slaps his thigh, an’ 
‘Nex’ day, he fete 


like two cherubs. 
“ An’, sez he, as he hel 
thricked the 


her do’ 


face. 

ae , the * at Augheras, an’ many’s the 

That's all the story Over that divil of led an" Norrie his an’ 
Augheras an’ asks what's doin’ 

o’ the worrld sez ut is layin’ in the 


S 


bank 
“ Then Murphy 


sez he— 
ste lay there time,’ he sez. 
Ue lay Te all that sea the villain ofthe word.” 


. 
z RPP inte At gn 

SA ate fot Se ee ee te 
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ee een ee nee Ee ee | 


other than pecuniary reasons 
ut 


60 


answered quite truthfully thae he had not bought an e 


t upped : é 

8 i db 

w the representatives of the morning pers -laughed_scornfully. 
But, speaking seriously, he declared ceniarwes not forming a Soap 
Trust, although he admitted he was interested in the manufacture 
and sale of the article, to a very limited extent. i : 

Soap was a useful blessing, he continued, and anything the nevs- 

r men could do to encourage, ite sale, he would welcome for 

. “reporters laughed at this, but 

wanted to know about the Soap Trust. assured them again that he 

was not forming a Trust, either that day, the next day, or the day after, 

but would telephone them if he changed his mind about the matter. 

He admitted, with seeming reluctance, that another man was endeay- 

ouring to form a Soap Trust, but when the reporters clamoured for his 

name, he couldn't remember it ; that also he would telephone to them 
if it occurred to him later. ; 

At last, however, he got rid of the fournelie quite good-naturedly, 
paiking much but telling little. Then he called his secretary and gave 
him a list of newspapers. ; . 

“ Jackson,” he — oe is a piece of business which you must 
accomplish before the banks close, and in which my name is not to 
appear. Go to the business manager of each of these papers and learn 
m4 lowest price, net cash, for a page advertisement to-morrow. Find 
out casually, if you can, which is the best firm of advertising agents, 
give ag this list, and ask , Maen to quote — be the pdr 

° u get at the new r offices wi ur g' , 
Close the Far cad bes me the account before the banks does. I will 
give you a ss which you will cash and pay the money to the 
agents, telling them that the advertisement will be in their hands 
before six o' whey ol : 

‘And it was done. Shortly before five o'clock, Austen was in Ham- 

mond's house once 


more. 
“Is the ‘ad’ 


Ene 
n » 
cried Hamwmond." How 


many panes, fd You 
arta) wi 
a 


re 
“Great Heavens!” 
cried Hammond, “do 
Sr EY ny 
ve raked in all t 
lot? My dear boy, 
you're - Napoleon !"” 


mae waiting in the hall here,” 
only four copies,” cried 


more enterprise and will take bigger risks than the newspapers ; then. 
hears tine, oe with one man in preference to a tie 


become a catch-word throughout the country. 
~ i "he said, then called in the messenger boy and 
. Hs sat back in his chair gazing up at his helper with’ un- 

dis: admiration. 

once of the 
agen of genius. Sidney, you're 
the day the advertisement appeared, nothing much ened, 
Mitndcant’ Hror the ond wore certainty (he 


. the second morning, however, the avalanche 
began, and, much as Hammond admired his new assistant before, ‘= 


a Na 


miration now gave place to amazement at the other’ of 
with the situation, ae, was almost swamped by ‘the of piers, 


postal orders or stamps went in the wrong direction. His faculty for 
rapid and efficient organisation astounded his chief. 
hegan to pour in from Scotland and Ireland, Hammond e his 
amazement at the circulation of the London papers, but Si re- 


marked cas : 
“That was a very good ‘ad.’ of yours, and so I have inserted it i 
the Seottish and Irish papers Wherever the postman calla, that’s our 
u know. 
” I the struggle he asked Mrs. Hammond for the soap reci 
had lit the fire under t 
kitchen boiler and was manufacturing soap, r the supply in sight was 
melting like snow on a June day. Hammond was kept so busy that he 


Pearson's 
“* Xmas 'Xtra. 
did not notice the failing stock, and when at last he did, he was panic- 


stricken. - apices 

“ Qh, don't worry,” said Sidney, “ there's a down at-Strat- 
ford that ‘was closed because-of this new ‘combine, an I:haverannexed 
it. There are thirty expert-men at work on your reeipe, and we'tt be 
postin, Lsroessvere Den ee Haramond, . 

h, you're ‘a wonder.”-cried. Hammond, mopping his wing .. 
brow, “ 1m a fool compared with you. But, never sind my bed, 
you're going to make money out of ‘this, and we're only beginning. 

Austen threw himself heart and soul into the business, and three 
weeks passed so quickly that he could hardly realise that they were 
gone. So as to lose no time, he had taken the wpper bedroom when it 
was empty and worked in his shirt sleeves night and day abzucet, portent 
ing his organisation, Cccp the factory, and attending to the advertis- 
ing. One day, on a ‘bus, when he looked more like a labouring man 
than a millionaire, he was unexpectcdly accosted by one of his 

“ Great Scott, Austen, where have you been ? We've been telegraph- 
ing all over the country for you ; one or other of us has been sittin 
on mae doorstep for the last ten days. What have you been doing ? 

looked Austen up and down, and altheugh-too polite to com- 
ment on his grease-stained clo: hes, he was evidently dumfounded at 
his friend’s appearance. Austen laughed with more heartiness than 
the other had ever known hii to indulge in. 

“Oh,” he said, “I’ve been taking a few days off to learn the intri- 
cacies of the soap business. That accounts for the costume. You 
have to look pretty closely at_the cost of production, you see, and so I 
know a good more than I did when I saw you last. Why were you 
go anxious to find me ? ” 

“ Stretton threw up his hand nearly a week ago.” 

“ Chucked it, eh? Very well, you call a meeting to-morrow at ten 
o'clock and I'll be there in a more decent suit of clothes than I've got on 
at the present moment.” 

Austen was as as his word, and walked nonchalantly into the 


friends told him, than when he had been there last. 
he Chairman when he had called the meeting 


front. I refer to Hammond, whose advertisements you must have seen 


vious three weeks, and 
assented. Neve Austen called at the 
red brick house on the baggy the meeting. Hammond, with 
a shriek of delight at seeing him, fairly embraced the young man, 
much to his confusion, for such a demonstration was contrary to the 
custom of the country. . 
“ Sidney, my boy,’ he shou “ we've got ‘em !"” — 
“ Oh,” said Austen nonchalantly, “ the advertisements are bringing 
letters in still, are they 2” ; i, ei 
“T'm not ae oF the advertisement. You won't believe it, but 
ed age ag ager” [ can _ an the ot here ny 
usten, t! millio ered me lor the factory. 
i ne ; 
“Take it. why of course I'll take it, but what I want to say is, 
that half of this belongs to you. Yes, we share and share alike.” 
’ said Austen with aslight smile. 
. ,“There’s no nonsense about it, You're entitled to it and you're 
poing to get it, oe T’'m going straight to Austen to tell 
‘ im . é bargain 


been snowed under ; yes, sir, I'd have been smothered by the forts of 
the pr service. ‘I'm going straight to Austen—I'm entitled to 
see him, there's his letter an 


batfk to see 
but talk to him he: 
and roo I'm 8i 
ne n myself, 
if sou want toknow, 
and this season 


“* Sidney, my boy,”’ be shouted, “ we've got ‘em! ” 


—-—— 


“ Dip yer honour niver hear 
av the marryin’ at Augheras ? 
Holy yaa an’ that was the 
finest k that was iver 
played, surely. ’Twas in this 
way, if yer honour cares to 
listen to the tellin’ av a shtory 
which was the talk av all the counthry 
side some sivin years since. 

“ Dinny Colnahn lived at Augheras 
to the north beyant there, on a bit ava farm 
which his father had left him wid about three 
acres av & aie Maine an’ a cabin wid little in it 
in the way av furnishing. Shtill an’ all, Dinny 
was as happy asa king on his throne, an’ what 
wid gettin’ a day's work here and there whin 
times were busy, he got along right cnough till the thought shtruck him 
to The mischief was in the lad to be thinkin’ av such doings 
on, whin all the bhoys in the 
ts towards the colleens an’ the 

te, an’ Dinny wasn’t to be put from it. 

“ Tt was wan fine marnin’ after Mass that Dinny was after spakin’ to 
some of the bhoys on the subject, an’ sez he to me: 

* sez he ; ‘ there's as purty a girl as ever was seen this side av 
zyant Gougane, an’ ‘twas meself that was thinkin’ 
that I’d be after courtin’ her this Shrovetide.’ 

“ Well, yer honour may “yd that I laughed. The concate of the fellow 


an’ earnin’ fine : 
intirely for such # bhoy as Dinny Colnahn. Shtill an’ all, he was a good- 
looking in his way, an’ had as soft a tonguc as would be found in 
the’ 


of Oireland. ; a 

“¢ Well, Dinny.’ sez I to him, ‘ you're the divil of a lad for gettin 

r own way, but, if it’s Norrie Murphy you're 8 of, ‘tis a hard 

it of work you're _ todo. Shure, she’s wan of the finest catches in 
the counthry, an’ asked, Dinny. 

ak sez. he to me, 08 bould as brass, wid a twinkle of the eye, 

ae rosea” has been asking questions, an’, begorra, fine answers did I get 


below. 
wach wid thet be tock himeel’ off, an’ not another word did I get 
out of the lad. But, shure eno the next Sunday awa: with him to 


in for his courtin’; an’ all bhoys were 
* him an’ laughin’, for there wasn’t wan of them thet didn t know 
that Norrie had twinty pounds in the bank and three fine sheep, not to 


be spakin’ of a feather bed or two. 
Well, yer honour may say there wasn’t a sing aS reid 


Dinn 

im wid favour, and himeel’ thought it as as 
‘hero wes grat fain’ at Anghers about Dinny' oy 
Divil a word had the thief of the sai t an 
© cottage, an’ whin the time came for the questions to be asked by 
the father, who thought wonders of 


side. For the father eaid he was 

7 eee ays tne farm—the villain must have told 

abot i _and thin wena hry Sv Os aki ov 
whin all was y was 

spakin’ to the p te, the murther came out. "Twas the day av Macroom 

° Binny ‘was goin’ in wid hie brother, who had merriod ® 

woman property east, to Mi — 

py ik operty to Util of « fix,’ ez he, ‘and ye'll have to git me 
m 
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, an’ divil take the 
femora, a a 
“6 An’ * sez c . . ’ 
“Thats ‘what bates me intirely,’ sez Dinny wid ngroes. Murphy 
gas afther askin’ me were there sheep at Augheras Di CS iy Po 
L, to meself ; but I eez nothin’ to him, only winked en . Were there 
y or two, not to be spakin, ev © bere) a 
im’ as O e 
t Gorra.e ight av anny oy thim Tend becmune av that ? Pegs 
se te Lone to consider what was ta be ahs 
ust mad for anny bit av sharp work that would get him 
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the colleen who had bewitched him wid t eyes ; an’ bet 

the two av thim they made a plan. sigalg ie caaiaaibae 
‘ Well, yer honour may say it was a plan wid the divil’s own cunning 

re oe gee it, for a sharper breed than the Colnahn bhoys there is not 


a At the fair, Dinny he meets Norrie Murphy an’ her father. An’ by 
this an’ by that he takes the collcen aside, an’ tells her the fix he’s in an’ 
the he’s made wid Mike. 


“Love o’ me heart,’ sez the villain o’ the worrld, ‘I couldn’t bear 
Michael 


on the farm ; but sorra a bit have I really, tok cals poral’, i 
“ To his joy, an’ to the everlastin’ luck av him, Norrie she bursts out 


“ « Fegs,’ sez she, ‘ ye’re @ o’ you, the two o’ ,’ she sez ; an’ tho 
villain o' the worrld ioe te ph well Jia himeel’. 

“Then came thenex’ marnin’, an’ well yer honour may say we, who'd 
come up to see the fun when Murphy should arrive, were astonished. 

“For a strange sight was to be seen on the bare field which ran round 
Dinny’s cabin. There, in’ the poor grass, were a fine grey harse wid 
en ould halter on his nec an’ os fine Sock av tarkays an you d se suey. 
where in the county, screeched in the impty haggart. couple av fat 
pigs an’ a calf or two were wid the ould harse, not to mintion a few hens 
on Wal —— that if they’d from the ground 

“‘ Well, yer honour may say that i "ds up from the 
the bho aeida'thave been more amazed. Ts there wes Diany, wide 
pipe in hi mouth, walkin’ about wid an air as if the whole place belonged 
to him, an’ he not having a beast or a bird av his own. 

“ But whin the farmer an’ his purty daughter dhrove up in a fino butt 

begin. was great walkin’ round an’ 
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wid her bright eyes, and and sometimes turn and till 
she . But her father did the talkin’. An’ mighty well plazed was 
ho wid all he saw 


worrld. 
“* An’ * Phwat do ye value the 
shtock at ? ’ sez he. 

“*Ut's pounds’ worth,’ sez Dinny. . 

“<Then uts forty, pounds yell fad waitin’ for ye in the bank at 
Inchgeelah to-morrow,’ sez Mu: . 

goede to ee eof wi the colleen ; an’ Dinny sets down an’ 
slaps his thigh, an’ till he cries. : 

“ Nex’ day, he fetches hig f pounds an’ pays it all to his brother, 
kaping in return the pigs an’ an’ calves, an‘ the grey harse of 
butt—not hagglin’ over the price, naythur, for that was still 
Norrie’s twinty pounds to make free an aisy with. 


“* Manin’ I’ve no more 
grey harse, or ® butt, or pigs, or turkeys, 


marryin’ at Augheras, an’ s the 
have had over that divil of a lad an’ Norrie his an’ 


“ An’ old Murp: comes to Augheras an’ asks what's doin’ 
nial donee vom the Fillain o’ the worrld sez ut is layin’ in the 
bank against day. 

ik agsings o Thy Yooks around at the tidy farm wid the fine shtock, and 


ae Oeil le there long time,’ he sez. 
1+ Pega, UC'll do al that,’ cen the villain of the worsld.” 


E rn ar mot 
¥ aris- 
t prize, and woa By MORRIS COLEBORN. 
: thing Better. Pra a 
f os # 
* ‘But, after we had seen ‘several nasty 5 and had nearly shot 
t I sHovLd never have dreamt of entering over the parapet of a bridge ourselves, we h came to the conclusion 
: my Lanchester motor for the Paris to i we had had enough of the race. 
; race if Dick Hatherfield hadn't been #0 _ * Let's sto at Poictiers for a few hours, old chap, and then we can 
F keen about it. spin down to itz to-night.” : 
I did my best to explain to him that my All right," I acquiesced. “ There's a splendid moon, and we will 


fun. ides, i 
of a show. we can i and join the mater and Mollie at Biarritz. the call of the night-jar from the woods. 
- nl be dol sa toon for the tars lars as after you.” . “ This is rather an i vement on the other show, eh, old man ?” 


privately wished F o> ve been eq sure of Mollie's re eaid Dick Hatherfield ; “ we have the whole road to ourselves, not 
but. as I hed been knocking about in South Africa for close on three soul in sight, or—— Hullo! By George! What's that?" : 
I felt the chances were ten to one that pretty Mollie Hather- He might well ask, for the thing lying by the roadside looked like 
\ forgotten all about me. j some uncouth monster with helpless limbs outstretched. 
! I wondered whether she etill posmansed the little pearl trefoil I had _ ‘It's. motor, or the remains of one,” I suggested, as we slowed 
i sent her in exchange for a fo ved clover which she gave me for down.. - 
luck when I sailed for South Africa. “ The siege had a nasty spill then,” said Hatherfield. “I wonder 
I wondered—but, as a matter of Jact, I could have gone on where—— Oh, I beg your pardon, madam, can I be of any assistance?” 


wondering all sorts of things in connection with Mollie, had her brother he broke off, addressing a figure seated on a stone by the i 
Dick not insisted on my giving my whole attention to the details of “Mon Dieu! But yes, monsieur,” exclaimed the woman, 


the race. . _ jumping to her feet. 
There was no denying the fact that the start was an exciting one, = “My ‘usband and I, we ‘ave met with an accident, as you see,” 
and Dick Hatherfield Seelared : 


he wouldn’t have missed it for s, - pointing to the wrecked motor, 
oe “We _were henryig ¥ catch the midnight express to 
Paris at Poictiers. Alphonse put on the , when, tout 2 
coup, we hear a noise of the most terrible—and Brrh! 
Crack! The auto he turn a somersault into the ditch. | 
“Hurt? But no, morisieur, neither of us, except in the - 
nerves ; but hélas/ we ‘ave iiss our train, and it is of an 
importance the most urgent that we reach Paris as soon a8 
_ possible. My ‘usband has gone on to the next i to try 
- andhire’a: though I tell ‘im it is no use. » train 
. for Paris leaves Poicti in an hour, and while we in 
some pate cart our little Pierre is dying—per'aps 
The sentence ended in a storm of hysterical tears, and it 
was some time before the poor woman grew calm enough to 


to suggestion. 
“J think Teould drive you beck to Poictiers in time to 
ok express, provided we start at once; but your 


“Twill leave a message, he can come by the next train ; 
one of us arrives in time, our little Pierre——" 


ee 


ee 


*m afraid we must start at once if we really want to 
catch the train,” I interrupted, dreading a fresh outburst of 
maternal grief. 


Mais owi, mousieur is of course right. I will but write 
a line to my “waband and leave it pinned fo the i 


cushion 
, sir, Lam ready, I—— Mon Dieu!” she 
“ oh, where, 


_and it burst open. I caug t for a moment the flash of dia- 
monds before ¢ little Frenchwoman pounced upon the bag, 
and shutting it with a snap, climbed to her seat in the motor. 

She scribbed a few lines in pencil on a scrap of paper and 
handed it to me. 

“If monsieur will be 80 good as to pin this to the 
cushion of the motor, my ‘usband will carweiniy fod ‘im 
and follow me by the next train,” she said. “ Who knows? 
the bon Dieu may permit him also to see our little Pierre once 


“ ! this is curious,” I murmured, starin 
seolode ot in beliants that yin the mae po hand. © st the pearl 
It was 00 like—eo very like the little trin 


own eyes, till, on pretence of attendi 
¢ brooch more loeely. There coat is bs 
nistake about it, it was the same trinket I myself had designed and 
st eT cae broek: Inks txy ick anv eT took 
, and as 

dri ies Phedk, resolved to find out how’ the pearl trefedl had conse into 
the poet of its present owner. 

fancied that a few judicious questions might lead to my getting 
anted, but, as a matter 
of fact, I had reckoned without Dick Hather- 
a pei ca 

is ran im mable chap at 

any time, the little Frenchwoman was 


: 
d 
8 
a2 


make herself very charming and agreeable. ” \ 
ly managed to get a word in edge- 

ways, though my French is distinctly an 
improvement on Dick's, and enabled me to 
detect the fact that madame’s accent was 
certainly not that of the grande monde of 
which she chattered so glibly. 

It was not until we had seen the little 
lady comfortably ensconced in the Paris 
Express that I managed to allude to the 


und. 

I hope, madame, that your jewels 
—" _ I was beginning, when the 
excitable little lady interrupted 

me with a dismayed— 

* n, monsieur, my cloak, 
you place it in your motor, did 
you not?” — 

“I'm afraid I don't remember, 
but I'll go back and see,” said I, 


hurrying out of the station. Z 
"i. was no trace of the SD, 
4 \., 


“Train's gone, old chap,” he 
"Oh, yes, madame 


etew about that child of hers, I'm 


hink—— 

‘I did not wait for the end of 
Dick's sentence, but, acting on 
the impulse of the moment, dashed 
into t ee office ane 
dispatched a cow wires, wit 
the request that the replies might 
be sent to Bordeaux, where we 

tended to halt for breakfast. 

I believe the country between 
Poictiers and Bordeaux is con- 
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2 to you, I should ; 
have it without risking my neck, and—A wire? Oh, all 
"he broke off, “I'll look after the motor. 
ts later I reappeared with Mollie's telegram 1m my 


man, 

mo 

that !"" I said, handing it to her brother. “* Jewels stolen 
by new maid. Small and dark, with brown eyes. Pretty, 
hat and cloak.’ What the blazes does it mean ? 


“Do ja recognise the descri ion at all 2” I queried. 
. Rather ! it img little Trench friend toa ‘+ '; but what on earth 
wit. +") g ” . 

“ That's just what I wanted to know last night, when I discovered 
of the broken-down motor,” said I, holding out Mollie's 

pearl brooch for Dick's inspection. : 
That's Mollie's property right enoug . It's_ her 
. Someone af 


Pat 
itt 


i 
p 


old _chaj 
eight eto te uck, I believe, and she 


ican 


insane desire fo kiss one I 
Bia} “little Brown curl that strayed of Molli and as she bent her 
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told me once she'd sooner lose all her other jewels precio 

trefoil It's not like Molle, somehow, to be Sipeemdioes sel pe tek 

a: ’ ae yan ao t really think that pretty little Frenchwoman 
“ I'm af ° ” said 1“ . r 

ae raid Radi: 5 and, anyway, it can do no harm to com- 


s Se ached ag late. The Paris train arrived an hour ago, and once 


ris 
“Our charming friend will find . : 
when she goes to see her Tittle Pie mi | herself provided with an escort 


is Then you believe the sick child was a hoax too?” exclaimed 


“Can't say, old man, but no doubt your mother will be able to 
enlighten us on that point, so the best thing we can do is to hurry on 
to Biarritz and get all the necessary details.’ 

Dick Hatherfield was singularly silent as we tore along the white, 
dusty roads, but when we drew up at the Imperial Hotel, Biarritz, he 
pulled out his watch and remarked quietly : 

I thought you said your Lanchester wasn't built for racing, old 
man? But it strikes me that if we could have kept up that pace the 
whole way from Paris to Madrid we should have had a 
pretty good chance of pulling off the race. Think of the 

BX, Prize you have missed !° 
cara I laughed, for I knew it was no earthly use exeions to 
e Dick that I didn’t care about losing fty races, 
provided I could win the only prize I counted 
worth gaining in life’s race—the love of Mollie 

Hatherfield. 

Then she came into the room, and I for- 
got ag hand in my admiration of the slender, 
girlish siute, and gentle face that flushed to 
the tips of the pretty ears as she placed her hand 
in mine. 

“So you have come back at last, Major 
Gordon!" she said softly. “I am very 
. glad to see you.” 

“Thank you, you—er—er—you are 

‘ very good,” was all f managed to say, and, 

.. \. fer the life of me, could find nothing further 

dR to ok this ‘en ae ie 
en was I in marking t 

wonderful changes three years had 

wrought in little Mollie Hather- 


eld. 
I had left a tty, shy 
schoolgirl, and bainened to find a 
lovely woman endowed with every 


charm. _- 

“ Look here, old man, suppos 
you drop Mollie's hand for a w ile 
and go into this hie business, 
internspted Dick Hatherfield with 
a boyish laugh. : 

“Tlie police have wired the 
polite a - of he cremnaents 
ound in the : possession our 
pretty. little French friend, who, it 
seems, is an adept at this sort of 


me. 
ies The mater thinks slic must 
have heard of .old Aunt Lavinia 
leaving Mollie her jewéls, and 
thought she'd make a big haul. 
She and her accomplice, the valct 
of the Duc de Merle made a 


]\% SeTN 


4 double job of it. They hired a 


motor and intended to do the thing 
‘a style, and if. it beef. Ly for 
i would probably have got away all right. 
o ere i a list of the jewels. Suppose you tick off what 
are yours, Mollie, while 1 go and interview the Duc. He 
lives about five miles the other side of Biarritz, but with 
Gordon's motor I shall be hers - back n we ee tie 
imsy 8 ron able in 
oe hs tone head over thelist of races, 
and what not, I felt an insane re to one 
particular little brown curl that strayed above her rosy ear. 
Presently Mollie looked w dismay in her pretty eyes. 
“The list is all right. They have found practically everything, 
except —except just the one thing I didn't want to lose,” she said. 
~ And that was ?" I ventured. ; onl? 
“Oh, only a little brooch that—er—er—was given me by afriend. 
: ble 7” I said. ; 
“From a money point. of view, perhaps not, Major Gordon ; but 


later I was permitted to pin it among . the laces 
at 1A ee ee and from - kiss on the rounded chin to the rosiest pair of 
lips in the world was @ transition as easy as it was delightful. 


ft was the solemn midnight hour; . . .- ~- 
‘When spooks and evil things bave power ; 


‘When elves, and gnomes, and spectres leer, 


x <i 2 . 
But 20! Along the street there stood © 
A crombling, ruined abbey ; 


ry 

They played by the light of a farthing dip— 
A guttering, flickering candie— 

And they snuffed it with thumb and finger tip, 
A grimy thing to handle. 


‘ & 
Their drinks they were dead, uninvitingly dead, 
Yet they toasted each other nid-nedéy, 
In beer that had never possessed any head, 
And in porter, without asy body— 
It was stout, theugh it hada't a body | 
46 
Bach sat in his boses, with no clothes to his back, 
No garment, for use, or for show; 
The one with his features tied up was called Jack, 
While the name of the other was Joo— 
The one with the hat was called Jos. 


? 
They'd been playing a couple of hours or se, 
With varying skill and success: 
And it somehow had suddesly dawned upen Joe, 
That hed got in a regular mess— 


QO® 
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By ———— WOOD. | 


a eee ey a 
Had been playing the “ Heathen Chinee,”” 

And straightway he fetched him a rattling smack 
In the place where his eye ought to be. 


: td 
Jack squased up to Joe, and Joe up to Jack, 
They hads't much astion of science 5 
They Gast mach case where they planted a whack, 
And they cst all the sules at defiance. 


Oe 
With a datter and yell 
They closed and they fell, 
Ané which one was uppermost a0 one could tell. 
They clutched and they tere, 
They grappled and swere, 
As hither and thither they suffed on the floor ; 


And there they were left ix a pitiful plight ! 
38 
“ Somehow or other,” cried Jack, “it is plain 
‘We must manage to get our dip lighted again, 
For it’s perfectly clear 
‘We can't semain here 
After cockerew, fer seasons | needn't explain. 


312. 
“* Bat the grecery’s over tke way, 
TR wrap myself up is my sheet; 
1 must think of a something to say. 
Some genial and venial ¢eceit— 
It’s ealy just esessing the street.” 


3 
So he hastened acress to the shop, 
And ne pooped through the beyhgle and saw 
A light gilmm'ring over the tep 
Of the well-curtained conaring-peese deer. 


Thea he up ard he vowed that ‘he iaaecent Jack 
Mad been playiag be Heathen Caines.” 


4, 
Behind that closely-curtained door 
The groces-man was sitting ; 
A gresser mas, with a grosser paw, 
Than ie normal or befitting. 
3g. 
On his ledger books intest, 
The lonely midnight off he spént, 
Apast frem human looks— 
And you seedn't mention cooks, 
His “mistakes” or his “ mistooks ° 
When he’s making up his books, 
in bis tiny little counting-house, the privatest of nooks. 
36, 


His Sgure was rotund, 
His features rubicund, 
His back a little bent, 
Aad he shambied as he went. 


HE (jROCER AND THE (jOBLIN: 


g 


ai tate ee ears Been ee 


They dida’t mucn care where they p:anted the blows, 
Aad they set all the rules at defiance. 


DODODDDD®D 


ects el 

That be knew his way about ; 
And he had po need of cooks. 
Whea a-making up his books, 


Bet codéenly there come a tapping, . 

& tapping. as of someone rapping, 

Rapping at the outer door— , 
Oaly that and nothing more ! 


2. 
Thew across the fleer he shuffled, 
Ané cried, in tones distinctly reffled, 
'Whe's there?” The answer came back muffled— 
“ Box o’ lights!" And nothing more ! 


2 

Then th’ czasperated grocer 

Grufly cried, “I'd have you know, sir, 

It’s twelve o'clock! Aad ycu may ¢0, sit, 
Geo to—Bath !- for evermore !"° 


em 
But the muffled voice replying, 
Spoke of some poor fellow cying, 


fd 
Then, through the scasty, narrow crack, 
Befose be'd time to keep him back, 
There glided in the wily Jack, 
And stood befese him on the ficor. 


“Ba'penny box @ matches quickly)” 
Heassety murmured Jack, and thickiy— 
The grecer fait a sort of sickly 

ae: visi tania 


“ Ma’penny, sir? ‘Teast you!" 
(He'd hava liked to say “ Blank you!) 
“Here are the lights, siz. 


Then a:ross the fleor he shuffled. 


26, 
And he murmurcd, chuckling slowly, 
In an undertone, end lowly, 
“Done him brown! By all that's holy ! 
Damaged box !—ani nothing more.” 


87. 
But Joe, meanwhile, benighted, 
Got nervously excited, 
And horribly affrighted, 
Left waiting in the darkness, all alone! 
He was very low ard Ccumpy, 
Cantankerous and grumpy, 
And Melancholy ma:ked bim for her own. 
28. 
When Jack at last returned 
With the lights for which he yearned, 
He was most vituperative, 
And in language figurative, 
Cursed him for the time that he'd been gone. 


29. 

“Come at last!" cried Joe excited, 

“Get the candle quickly lighted ! 

Strike a light, you niddering wight ! 

You drivelling, dawdling, muddling, maudlin, 
mooney parasite!" 

He didn't know the meaning, but it sounded 
impolite. 


3. 

Jack opened the box with a satisfied air, 
Ignorant what they were like, 

Took out a match, with deliberate care, 
And forthwith proceeded to strike. 


3. 
Scratch! Scratch! Scratch ! 
No crackle! No splutter: No flame! 
Match! Match! Match! 
The result still for ever the same! 


a 
Then, with gesture grand and stately, 
Lifted he his bands on high ; 
And, in tones appropriately 
Lofty, thus did prophesy : 


Cantankereus a*d grumpy, 
Aad melancholy marked him for her own. 


x» 
“Tl haunt that man this very night ; 
Vl daunt him till he swoons with fright. 
His sout I’ plague, torment, and harrow ; 
I'll freeze him to the very marrow. 
His every hair shall stand on end, 
His every nerve be on the rack, 
Till he be forced to make amead, 
And pay that blessed ba’penny back." 


. * ° ° ° 
3s 
Fat and rosy, 


Warm and cosy, 

The grocer lay a-slumbering. 
Barely dreaming. 
Lost to scheming, 

Or to gains a-numbering. 
Bat—“ What is there?" 
Upen the stair, 
With sudden scare, 

He hears a something lumberiag '!! 


2e 
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36. 
There's a thumping and a bumping, 
And a many-footed stumping : 
Then a rumbling and a tumbling, 
As of someone blindly stumbling— 
On the planking 
Chains are clanking, 
Winds are battling. 
Bones are rattling, 
Boards are creaking. 
Ghosts are shrieking. 
And mysterious voices speaking. 
Mournful moanings, 
Dismal groanings, 
And sulph‘rous odours thickly reeking. 


Filled with inane, and amaze, he 
Felt he must be driven crazy. 
Before his scarce believing eyes, 
Gathering vapours slowly rise, 
A sort of faintly luminous mist. 
Pale as palest amethyst, 
Coming every moment nearer, 
Growing every moment clearer, 
Till at last it doth appear a 
“Form” in mortal guise 


Then, with gesture grand and stately 
Litted he his hands on high. 


3 
Between the doorway and his bed, 
In winding-sheet enveloped, 
The spectral figure stood. 
Its outlines only were revealed, 
The winding-sheet its form concealed, 
Drawn over, like a hood. 
With arms upraised, 
It stood and gazed 
Ir dreadful quietude. 
». 
The grocer sat in silence, 
And lockea upon his foe : 
And the grocer thought within hir:, 
“ That's a form I ought to know; 
But I wish he were a mile hence, 
Or as far as Jericho. 


”. 
“That's the chap that came for m-tches, 
And took the damaged lot; 
A thing of shreds and patches, 
Who don’t know what is what. 
Whatever he may look like, 
However gaunt and grim, 
And most uncommon spoct: like, 
I ain't afraid of him'” 


Between the doorway and kis bed. 
The spectral figure stood. 


4. 
In accents smooth and soft as butter, 
With ne'er a falter or a stutter, 
He asked, in manner most polite. 
What it was the stranger might 
Be wanting at that time of night ? 
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4. 
“You faith’ess, graceless, swindling scamp,” 
The stranger made reply, 
“You sold me matches spoilt by damp, 
Not one of them was dry 
Not one was right, 
Not one would light ; 
You swindled me, I say, this night. 
@ 
“ And now I've swarm Ly all that’s blue, 
And all the other colours too, 
That Il) have compensation. 
I'll have that ha‘penny back from you‘ 
Please note this observation '~ 
“ 
The grocer watched him {or a while, 
Watched him silently; 
Then he bethcught him of a wile, 
A light gleamed in his eye, 
While o'er his features crept a smile, 
As thus he made reply : 
4s: 
“ Why certainly, why surely,” 
He answered him demurely ; 
“Your meney back? Of ccurse! 
And I must bear the loss. 
Believe me, ‘twas an accident, 
An accident that I lament, 
The merest accident. * 
é. 
While he thus explains and preaches, 
Stooping slowly down, he reaches 
For his clothes, and grasps his breeckes ; 
And ere his mollifying speech is 
Fairly done, he 
Finds the money. 


47: 
« Here's your ha'penny, rir,” ke cries, 
A cunning glitter In his eyes, 
“ And with it, sir, I recognise, 
1 owe yon my apologies.” 


a. 

The stranger stood there stark and glum, 
Sternly unimpressed, and dumb. 
But when he saw the ha’penny come, 
Between the finger and the thumb, 

With lightning flash, 

He mace a dash, ‘ 
And snatched away the proffered cash! 


”» 
Then like a streak of lightning, 
He vanished out of sight ' 
The coin for which he panted 
‘Was all that he had wanted: 
So straightway he levanted, 
And thought no more of frightening 
His enemy that night. 
9. 

The grocer stared with saucer eyes, 
Perplexed by all these mysteries. 

Those sorceries, 

That spectral guise. 
‘Were more than he could analyse. 
So, like the ha'penny in dispute, he 
Gave it up, and resolutely 

Turned his mind to sleep. 
But ne felt, on the whole, 
In his innermost soul, 

That he'd got off remarkably cheap. 


gt. 
And as he snuggtied into bed, 
Dropping off to sleep, he said, 
After all this blessed fright, 
And all the horrors of the night - 
All this breaking of my rest 
A thing 1 do so much detest — 
Aster all is said and done: 
After all, ‘twas I that won; 
After all, / hud ‘un. 
After all, I came off best— 
The Ii'penny was a bad tuntnl 
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By S. H. 


Mysrertes follow one another so closely in a great city that the 
reading public and the friends of Johnny Bellchambers have ceased to 
marvel, at his sudden and unexplained disappearance nearly a year 
ago. This particular de bregd has now been cleared up, but the solution 
is 20 strange and incredible to the mind of the average man that onl 
a select few who were in close touch with Bellchambers will give it fu 
credence. . oe, 

Johnny Bellchambers, as is well known, belonged to tte intrinsi- 
cally inner circle of the élite. Without any of the ostentation of the 
fashionable ones who'endeavour to attract notice by eccentric display 
of wealth and show, he still was au fait in everything that gave deserved 
lustre to his high position in the ranks of socjety. 

Especially did he shine in the matter of dress. In this he was the 
despair of imitators. Always correct, exquisitely groomed, and 

9a3283ed of an unlimited wardrobe, he was conceded to be the best- 

Rressed man. in London. There was not a-tailor in the West End 
who would not have deemed it a i boon to have been granted 
the privilege of making Bellchambers’ 
clothes. As he wore them. they would 
have been a priceless advertisement. 

Trousers were his a passion. 
Here, nothing but pe jon would 
he notice. He would have worn a 
patch as quickly as he would have 
overlooked a wrinkle. He kept a 
man in‘ ‘his rooms always busy 

ressing his aim supply. His 

Piceds said that three hours was the 
limit of time that he would wear these 
garments without exchanging. 

Bellchambers disappeared very 
suddenly. For three days his absence 
brought no alarm to his friends, and 
then they began the usual methods 
of inquiry. Au of them failed. He 
had eft absolutely no trace behind. 
Then the search for a motive was 
instituted, but none was found. He 
had no enemies, he had no debts, 
there was no woman.” There were 
several thousand pounds in his bank 
to his credit. 

He had never shown any tendency 
toward mental eccentricity; in 
he. was of a particularly calm_ an 
well-balanced temperament. Every 


means of t ing the vanished man 
was made use of, but without a 
It was one of those cases—more 


numerous in years—where men 
seem to have gone out like the flame 
of a candle, leaving not even a trail 
of smoke as a witness. 

In ‘May, Tom as and _ Lancelot 
Gilliam, two of Bellchambers’ old 
friends, went for a little ‘trip to the 
Continent. . While pottering about in 
Italy and Switzerland, they happened, 
hear of a monastery in 
the Swiss Alps that promised something outside of ihe oe 
tourist-beguiling attractions. The monastery was almost inaccesail 
to the average sightseer, being on an extremely rugged and 
precipitous spur of the mountains, 

The attractions it possessed, but did not advertise, were, first, an 
exclusive and divine cordial made by the monks that was said to far 
su benedictine and chartreuse. Next, a huge brass bell, so purely 
and accurately cast that it had not ceased sounding since it was first 
rung three hundred years ago. Finally, it was asserted that no 
Englishman had ever st foot within its walls. Eyres and Gilliam 
decided that these three reports called for investigation. 

It took them two days with the aid of two guides to reach the 
monastery of St. Gondrau. It stood upon a frozen, wind-swept crag 
with the snow piled about it in treacherous, drifting masses. They were 
hospitably received by the brothers whose duty it was to entertain 
the infrequent guest. They drank of the precious cordial, finding it 
rarely potent and reviving. They listened to the » ever-echoing 
bell, and learned that they were pioneer travellers, in those grey walls, 
amongst the Englishmen whose restless feet have trodden nearly every 
corner of the earth. : 

At three o'clock on the afternoon they arrived, the two young men 


** Loowt,’” he 


The Peculiar Reason that 
0 


Compelied a Modern Leader of Fashion 
Become a Monk. 


PETERS. 


stood with good Brother Cristofer. in the great, cold hallway of the 
monastery to watch the monks march past on their way to the refectory. 


They came slowly, pacing by twos, with their heads bowed, treadi 
nouslenaly. with sandalled feet upon the rough, stone flags. nines 
As the procession slowly file ', Evres suddenly gripped Gilliam 


; iam saw and recognised the lost glass of fashion. 

“" What the blazes,” said he wonderingly, ‘is old Bell doing here ? 
Tommy, it surely can't be he! Never heard of Bell having a turn for 
the religious. Fact is, I've heard him say things when a four-in-hand 
didn't seem to tie up just right that would bring him up for court- 
martial before any church.” ; 

-.“* It’s Bell, without a doubt,” said :E 


8 firmly, “or I’m prett 
badly in / ie 


yre 

of an oculist. But think of Johnny Bellchambers, the 
Royal High Chancellor of swell togs, 
and the Mahatma of pink ties, up 
here in cold storage doing penance in 
a snuff-coloured bathrobe! I can't 
get it straight in my mind. Let's 
ask the jolly old boy that's doing the 
honours.” . 

Brother. Christofer was appealed 
to for information. By that time the 
monks hed passed into the refectory. 
He could not tell to which one they 
referred. -Bellchambers? Ah, the 
brothers of St.:Gondrau abandoned 
their bo lag, igi when they took 
the vows. Did the. gentlemen wish 
to speak with.one of -the brothers ? 
If they would come to the refectory 
and indicate the one they wished to 
sce, the-reverend abbot in authority 


would, Saeee Sg it. 

_ Eyres and Gilliam went into the 
dining-hall and. pointed out to 
Brother Christofer the man they 
had seen. Yes, it was - Johnny 
Bellchambers. They saw his face 
painly now as he sat among the 
ingy monks, never looking up, 
eating broth from a coarse, brown 

wi, 

Permission to speak to one of the 
brothers was granted to the two 
travellers by the abbot, and. they 
waited in a reception-room for him 
peg RB ajts ing taper: 

tly in his re th Eyres an 
Gilliam looked at him in perplexity 
and astonishment. It was Johnny 
ees, but he had a different 


whispered “at the one on 
this side with his hand at his waist—if that isn’t 
Jobnny Belichambers, then I never saw him! °° 


Upon his smooth-shaven face was 
an expression of ineffable -peace, of 
rapturous attainment, of perfect and 
complete —. His form was proudly erect, his eyes shone with 
a@ serene and gracious light. He was as neat and well-groomed as in 
the old days, but how differently was he clad! Now he seemed clothed 
in but a single garment—a long robe of rough, brown cloth, gathered 
by a cord at the waist, and falling in re folds to his feet. 

“It’s the same old Johnny,” said Gilliam doyfully. “What the 
—I mean what on earth did you do it for, man ?” 

"Peel the bathrobe,” pleaded Eyres, almost tearfully, “and go 
back with us. The old crowd'll go wild to see you. Hand in your 
resignation, or get a dispensation, or whatever you have to do to get a 
release from this ice factory. You'll get catarrh here, Johnny.” 

Bellchambers looked down at his sandalled feet and smiled. 

“You fellows don’t understand,” he said soothingly. “It's nice 
of you to want me to go back, but the old life will never know me 
again. ve reac here the goal of all my ambitions. I am 
entirely happy and contented. Here I shall remain for the remainder 
of I wear?” Bellchambers 

rment : “ Well, at last I 
have found something that will not bag at the knees.” . 

And this is the story that Tommy and Lancelot Gilliam 

brought back with them from their latest tinental trip. 
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was the time of the crinoline skirt and the 
time “Van Houten's Cocoa” had been in use for more than 30 years, and was known 


alike by 
matter whether it is frosty. damp, or muggy : for it not only co 

necessary for building up the body and furnishing strength and energy, but is as delicious as 
it is healthful. You cannot beat the “ best,” and the best beverage for regular family use is 


Van Houten’s Cocoa. 


g 


rr - 7 
AS TOLD BY DEACON WESB OF THE CHAPEL. 


——. on 


| By VICTOR L. WHITECHURCH. | 


capes ni the chapel ain't a grand lookin’ teil, aed he folks 
‘tis an e re in the v — t wer 
: oie Ine Land ain ain't to be hound down to tem aes oat 
fine, pain painted windows; and tones ‘tis bui ears vo ome on mortar, 
T'll ‘low.there ain’t no in Little Marpleton where the testimony o 
the Gospel has made i more fel than tn that itl chapel of ours I 
ain't sayin’ nothin’ “fey be all atthe church, and the folks 
what sit under him, be all very very good ‘cordin’ to their lights, poor 
creeturs! But they ain't got the power o grace same as we have. 


Me and Deacon Brown met him at the door of the chanel. 


There's a many been Jeger from darkness to Lge up at our chapel 
these two-and-twen nty year ve been , and more nor one 
brand's been plucked from the beruie’ throwgh me. Not as I wants 
hat the Lord’s wrought hands, but ‘twas a blessed 
nf in my life sap ly Bill Griffin st es on give his testimony the 
Babberh aryer be became 1 eo hie oD hi shi 
18 irt 


wes “pd 
increment t Td fee el sg I ne kel Bill Griffin home to supper: 
We've been mightily blessed with preachers, too, in oo 4 Oo’ 
course, it ain’t every man as has dione ET thet ways, thoug' he may 
think he have, and me and Deacon 
tion, has to tell ‘em. sometimes hel 
mammon than scripture in their discourses. We're Ha up at 
the chapel, and we don’t want no fine speechifyin’. 
plenty o’ texts applied with a will, and a preacher what can't use his 
arms as well as he mouth ain't reckoned o' much accoun 

Not that we ever seriously offended a preacher by tellin’ him what 
we thought—except once, and that warn’t on account of his preachin’. 


We never found no fault with that. "Twas because we him, and 
he went away thinkin’ that Little leton folks were a bit too many 
for him. "Twas a pity he ever bore ice, for we all on us said he was 


an acceptable preacher, but he never come a-nigh the chapel again: 

It this =r Every year w e have our Sa bbath h School Anni- 
versary, and ae es a collection for the funds mornin’, arternoon, and 
evenin’. ye er'the e arsks the Connection up at Burchester to send 
us a preacher for the occasion. About ten year ago, the Anniversary 
Sunday was a-drawin’ nigh, a Lach cap beni folk told us er ic 
goin’ et the Reverend Ebe pps, @ man 0’ co 


pwer, the . We was d prey it ee first, Ll one te 
ay, just sort the eee: Wee Brown came back from Burchester 


he says. 

; hin’ wrong, I hope 9” 

Nort there ain't im othin’ hy wrong with him, Deacon. He's a 
tells me, but he’s. ighty mea — He never gives 

though he's ‘a ten 

shillings conditionally. “They re an't let on: more oe cons but they 

said we should find out for, frarelves when he comes. 

“for we want money sorely ; six or seven 


un 
pow I knows it. And what's more we've never got above five pound, 
at an anniversary, ineludin’ the preacher's offerin’. 
ell,” I says, ‘‘ we must leave it alone-now. We'll arsk him to 
stir up their hearts, and that’ about all we ean do.” : 
Next Sunday mornin’ the Reverend Ebenezer:Cripps came ang 
He was a tall, thin man, with his coat mm cm | up, eal a 


beard a-comin’ =. over it. Me and at the 
door 7 the: cha nae shook- sie with baa “tet 
“ Mornin’, brother,” says u'll pitch it stron 
“ What the Lord tells me, that Tit epeak, oe » re ways 6" 
in 


“ Sartinly,” says Deacon Brown, “ hat’ the tran Gopal, hn 
And I hope t lord 5 sive ree to put in about the ion. it 
He don’ ' maybe you ay ane, & on your own account. © We're sore 
ag bath 
i Whee’ s the highest sum you've ever collected on a Sabbath, 
brother 2” arsked the minister. 
“Five pound two and fourpence, 


Ae roan re Pt bear that in mind. We must try and make 
it more if we can.” 


AN IDEAL.. | 
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WNTERESTING AN In re. 

to the enormous demand for our world-famed Costames 

Weg cuted w er atly ingtense var puwers of production 
. ve now completed 

stona, and in order to keep our new premiace fully 


HARDTMUTH’S 

Cigar Cutter & Piercer 
Makes the best cigar better 

treating it wail. betel heeds 
or spoiling the ends, it drills a 
clean round hole, free of the dust 
of broken leaves, The smoke thus 
strikes the palate cool and sweet, 
pace 1 UPWARDS. and free of all the unpleasant con- 
In Stiver and Gold tor sequences of bitt.n and torn ends. 
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Will contain an insta!ment 
of an exciting New Serial 
by H. G. WELLS. 


PUBLIGHED DECEMBER ist. 
De 


OXENDALE & Co., 


Dept. 51, 
Masstacteriag Ladies’ Tailers, 
NORTHALLERTON. 


THE “ OSTENDE” COSTUME. 
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Lights form the 
| aboal the nae, and for Trevellars AL  rhave devoted the whole of my career to t 
ELECTRIC TORCH : practical study of Tobacco, and my experience 
as a Planter, Manufacturer, and Blinder 


extends 
OVER THIRTY YEARS. 
The outcome of many experiments is the pro- 
duction of a smoking mizture of most delicious 
fragrance with a delightful aroma, and 
vendered Absolutely Free from 
Arsenic (“Lancet,” May 2nd, 1903)—a 
, ; poison hitherto regarded as inseparable 
siiea with R Y from even the choicest growths of Tobacco. 
i. g person ww ‘One thousand Analysts, Medical Men, &c., 
have pronounced 


ee \ LET ME FILL YOUR PIPE! 


Lizht When and Where 
yund the House, in the 


, Post Russian or Morocco“ 
cher, in dark blue, red, or , 18 6 and 21 -. 
Extra Ba‘t. ch, 


3 ee 
-—~< —— “A 


Catalogue’ Or, if ible, 
Ive Catalogue OF Noveitien we 


way,” and so convinced am T of its supremely 
Lhave no hesitation in making the Sollowing 


CHRISTMAS WOULD NoT BE CHRISTMAS 


WITHOUT A GRAMOPHONE IN YOUR OWN HOME. 


We have over 10,000 different Records. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO BUY ONE. 


The Greatest Singers, the Most Popular instrumentalists, 
the Most Famous Bands, will all come to you. 


THE GRAMOPHONE 


The following artistes, among thousands of others, 


EDUCATES. 
ELEVATES, 
ENTERTAINS. 


have attended at our laboratories and made Gramophone Records: 


48in. Nickel Horn, Concert Seund Box, 
Oak Cabinet. 


Den’ Price 
Charles Copland 
Arthur Grover 
Robert Radford 
Tan uhoun 
Henry Lytton 
Maurice Farkoa 
Louis Bradfield 
G. P. Huntley 


KUBELIK 
SARAH BERNHARDT 
PUGNO 
CHAMINADE 


H.M. Grenadier Guards 
H.M. Coldstream Guards 


| H.M. Sects Guards 
_ DAN 


LENO 


' Herbert Campbell 
Gus Elen 

R. G. Knowles 
George Robey 
Will Evans 
Alec y 


Zin. ee 


12in., Red Label ... 


eesee0e0eOsoee— 


LIST OF RECORDS. 


Cav. Tamagno’s Special Records \ 


Mdm. CALVE 
» Suzanne Adams 
Al-ce Gomez 
» Kirkby Lunn 
»  Sobrino 
Miss Esther Palliver 
_ » Louise Dale 
» Evangeline Florence 
» Kate Cove 
» Rosa Olitzka 
» E.N. Kristmann 
is pee _— 
» Grainger Kerr 
» Perceval Allen 
» Madge Crichton 
» Evie Greene 
» Connie Ediss 
» Ellaline Terriss 


JOACHIM 
LADY BANCROFT 
CARMEN SYLVA 
GRIEG 
The Black Dyke Band 
Municipal Band of Milan 
Ia Guarde Républicaine 
MARIE LLOYD 
Vesta Victoria 
Julie Mackay 
Billie Barlow 
Florrie Forde 
Lil Hawthorne 
Harry Ford 
Burt Shepard 
Harry Randall 


2/6 each 
B/e@ each 
7/6 each 
10/= each 
18 - each 
20/- cach 


NEW MONARCH 


JUNIOR. 


22in. Brass Horn, Concert found Box, 


£5 10s. 


, Handsome Quartered Oak Cabinet. 


NEW MONARCH 
~ JUNIOR 


TRIPLE SPRING 


MONARCH 


On receipt of a post-card, we will send Catalogues of Gramephones and Records, sad the name and address of the nearest dealer in our goods. 


THE GRAMOPHONE & TYPEWRITER Ltd., 21 City Road, London, E.C. 


And at Berlin, Hanover, Paris, Vieana, St. Petersburg, Brussels, Amsterdam, Milan, Sydney, Calcutta, Barcelona. 


hed to us that mornin’ and arternoon. They were 
h on ‘em, and even Farmer Muggridge was 


Cee ‘one shilling and fivepence ha'penny. Now. I'll tell you what 


| do to encourage you in giving to the 1 brought _half-a- 
govereign with me today. I didn't ut it into the plate this ioPuliig, 
| didn’t put it into the plate this afternoon. It’s in my pocket now. 
Now, if you make i 


the total sum to-night up to nine pounds ten, I'll 
ive —— n and make it up to ten pounds, But if you 

font,” says, a-smilin’ at us, “that half-sovereign goes back home in 

my pocket. Let us sing the hymn, friends, and sec 

what you can do!” . 

Deacon Brown was a-settin’ next to me. He 
nudged arm. 

: That's his game, is it ?" he whispers. “ Now I 
knows what Chay uesant down at Burchester when 
they told me to look out for his ‘arf-suvrin’. Weill 
never do it, and he knows he's safe. Look at the grin 
on 

* Deacon,” I says, “we must get that *arf-suvrin’ 
out of him somehow. Don't miss nary 
man, woman, nor child on your side.” VA 

“Trust me,” he says. - tes 3 

It was the custom o’ we two Deacons 2G 
to take the plates round while the hymn 
was bein’ sung, and then to go to the 
vestry and count the collection, arter 
which one of us ‘ud ¢ down the total on 
a slip o’ paper an hand it up to the 
Minister, who'd read the figures out from 
the — We had a longish hymn this 
particular night, and there were several ‘| 
verses. to be sung when me and Deacon 
Brown began a-countin’ out the coins. 
When we was done, we looked at one 
another. Then Brown said : 

_ “The folks has tried their best, but it 
ain’t no use.” 

_ “ Thirty-seven and fourpence short 0° 
nine ten,” I says. He'll take his 
‘arf-suvrin’ back with him arter all. Put 
down the figures, Deacon.” 

He out with his pencil. Then he 
J short for a minute. They'd 
just the last verse. 

“Tl tell ‘ee what,” he says, “ we'll 
have another try to get it out of him.” 

“ How q ” 


ato) 


“ Why, look here, Deacon. Did you 
notice he keeps his eyes shut tight when 
he's offerin’ prayer? . 

“ Well?" I says. 

“ Well, he’s sure to put up a prayer 
arter the hymn afore the Benediction. 
That's our time. You and me ‘ull 


slip round quiet like among the folks, <a f 
and get some of ‘em to give a bit more. If they won't give, we'll 
‘em to lend it. But that thirty-seven and fourpence we must 


ve. You tackle Mrs. Allen, and Joe Birch, and Farmer Mugegridge, 
and one or two others. Whisper to 


‘em how the thing stands, but 
don't let him hear what's goin’ on. I'll do my best. Wait in here till 
he starts offerin’ prayer.” 
is Oe Deacon Brown was a sharp old chap, he was, and I agreed to 
his ee 0’ the coins to make him think we hadn't done a-countin . 

I pray - 
- We sli out. Sure enough his e 
to Mrs. Ney first, and told be sos 
“There's two shillin’s for ye, Deacon,” she says, handin’ me the 
é 


Joe Birch wanted a little more persuasion. Then he says, 


“Tl lend ye ‘arf-a-crown, if ye'll promise to pay me back. 
“ All right,” I says, and he gave me the coin. 


I ne one ort two more oni f mostly in cop’ i a! ne - bee 
to ‘armer i who was a-settin’ at the back o th . 
He was the olan ger pion in the village, for all he had plenty o 
money. The Reverend Ebenezer Cripps was a-prayin Jouder than 


ever, and showed no signs 0’ leavin’ off 


saw his eyes spar 
man. 


There was silence for a moment arter the hyinn, but we kept" 
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* T've give ye sixpence already,” shi = : 
m wore, iy bor sli y,” be whispers, “ and I can't afford 
. Tain't a question o' crops,” I * ‘ere ‘arf- 
suvrin’. Will you lend amar taoaey t Sele De tla "ened 
Up came ages Brown at phe moment. 
ow much have yo' ” ‘hi 
i wl hin | you got ?” he whispers to me. 
* Lor’ sakes!" he says. ‘“ We wants anotl in’. 
Muster Muggridge! Lend usasuvrin if ye ae an i vanes 
id ine ae. 
: thought e'd pay me back,” he began. 
7 We'll pay ye back, rieht enough.” iia 
Ah! But I've only got your word for it!" 
. What more d’ye want |” 
‘ I wants an 1.0.U.,” says the Farmer, in a hoarse whisper. 
Come into the vestry, man!" says Brown. “ E alive—he's 


finishin’ !" 

We dragged the old chap into the vestry, and Brown, got a bit 0° 
paper and a stamp out of his poeket book. He scribbles on it— 

a We promise to pay Jcseph Muggridge One Pound for value 
received.” It was badly written. but we were pressed for time. 

7 Then he dates it, fixes the stamp, and 

g we both sign our names. Farmer Mug- 
gridge, he looks at the paper, and then pulls 
out a suvrin’. I puts down the total, 
and we goes back into the chapel. The 
minister was just a-finishin’ as | hands it up 
. tohim. 

I shall never forget his face when he 
read the figures. He turned red as a 
brick, and then he says— 

Deacon,” says he, “ is this correct 2" 

“Tt is, brother: praise the Lord!" I 


says. 

“T'd—I'd like to see the money, 
Deacon,” he says, gettin’ redder as he 
spoke. So | brings in the plate, and he 
counted the lot. 

“Friends,” he says, “the collections 
for to-day amount to nine pounds 
ten shillings and threepence ha’- 

— penny.” 

“Hallerluyah! Praise _t he 
Lord!“ shouts the congregation. 

“T never thought,” he goes on 
as with a sickly smile, “ that that 

YN half-sovereign would have lefi 
my pocket. But I said if 
you got nine pound ten 
I'd make it “p to fen 
- pounds, and I Il stick to 
my bargain. So if I 
put in ten shillings and 
take out threepence ha’- 
penny that will make it 
right.” 

Then we sang_ the 
Renediction, and didn't 
we just roar it out, too. 
As for the, minister, he 
came straight down from the pulpit and never 
said a word to no one—no, he didn't even 
shake hands with me and Deacon Brown, but 
N he just. went out 0° the door and started for 
| Burchester like a dog with his tail atween his 

legs. 
? Next day Farmer Muggridge went round to 
Deacon Brown with the LOU. and arsked for his money back. The 
Deacon laid down the suvrin’, got the paper in exchange, and then 
he said, with a sweet smile— 

“T'm a-preachin’ up at the chapel next 
ridge r . ‘ ais 
* Well,” says the Farmer, “ what © that 7) , 

“Tm a-goin’ to show ‘em this ‘ere bit o* paper and tell ‘em how 


“* We must have that 


ere ‘arf-suvrin’.”” 


Sunday, Muster Mugg- 


man should use, 


Eman’ 
- n words aint such as a Christian 
ig , ML tell ‘ee what. 


Muster Mugerid ge, says the, roe 
iv that ere suvrin, 1 the, 
ee haat Don't ye make yeself a fool in Little Marpleton, 


And in the end Farmer Muggridge gave up the suvrin. and Deacon 
Brown smoothed him down a hit by tellin’ him as how the Lord loveth a 


‘As for the Burchester folks, they often arsked how we got that ten 


illin’ : Reverend Ebenezer Cripps. |, : 
ante teed Gat Tittle Marpleton folks knew a thing or two when it 


to chapel collections. a i? 
camanyway the minister never mnade a si) lar offer—leastways, sv I've 
h 


mit he was a powerful preacher. 
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The Dream of Constable Charles. 


By CECIL BARBER. 


* A light here, maids, hang out your lights. 
- “Amd see that your horns bé clear and bright, 
Thet ‘so’ your candle clear may shine, 
Continuing from six till nine, . 
That honest men who walk along. 
May see to pass safe without wrong.” 


‘ From the portrait of a Watchman. 


Tue Watch Committee of the Corporation were in meeting assembled. 
They had wrangled for a full hour and were now at the end of their 
business, The chairman turned wearily to the superintendent. 

‘* Anything else ?” he asked... - . 

The superintendent glanced through his papers before replying. 
“Yes, sir,” he said at 


fourth, Christmas Eve.” -.; ; 
. ‘Very well,” said the chairman, * make. your report.” 

The superintendent began with a long statement in a faint vernacula 
decorated with a genteel polish, which he had cultivated since he rose 
from the ranks. a8 es : i 

‘* Look sharp !” cried an impetuous member, ‘I’ve a train to catch.” 

‘* Call in the se: t, then,” said the chairman to the superintendent. 

The'superin' | went to the-door and roared the name. 

‘* Here, sir!’ answered the sergeant, and ‘entered the room. He 
was a fussy little man, and he saluted the committee like an automaton. 

- Let's have your report re Constable Charles,” said the superinten- 
dent, with Visage grim. wt 2 

“Your Worship!” he began from force of habit.‘ I was on duty 
on the night of the twenty-fourth instant, in Paradise Row, and I there 
found Constable Charles lying up against a wall,drunk. He was sur- 
rounded by a crowd of boys, who, from a safe distance, sir, were engaged 
in snowballin’ ’im. : ‘ ‘ 

“Constable Charles, sir, seemed to be under the influence of drink, 
sir, for he made no effort to defend himself, but with his eyes still shut, 
brandished ’is harms, and cried out some nonsense like this : ‘ How now, 
you fat and greasy citizens !. Time for all good folk to be abed, I warrant. 


early 


eee 


* about Consfable Charles ?”’ ; 


: “Constable Charles by 
Sergeant Beeton for being drunk while on duty on the night of the twenty- 


Of the utmost value 
throughout life, from 
infancy to ex- 
treme old age. 


Sample post free on application 
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If.you do not let me be, then will I take ye by the scruff of your neck unto 
the beadle, who shall forthwith summarily deal with ye.’ ees 
“ But the lads. on séeing me, ceased their snow ballin’ and laughed 
among themselves. One of them cried : ‘ Ho! here's « bloomin‘ bobby 
drunk! Run him in, se t!’. Another said: * Five bob, costs 
remitted, or seven days.’ third shouted: ‘Down you go. Take 
his stripes ‘away!’ I went for them, and caught the ringleader, 
but the -others got away. His name was——”" — "Oe 
~ **Never’ mind his name,” snapped the superintendent. .“‘ What 
. “Constable Charles, hearing the laughter the boys made, woke 
up, so he said, but my own opinion is, sir, that seeing me ‘sobered 
him somewhat. ; : 
' «What's the matter, sergeant ?’ he asked. 
*** Matter!’ I cried. * You’re drunk on duty !* 
**N—no!’ he answered, ‘ not drunk—asleep.’ 
“** In any case I shall report you, constablé,’ I said. 
** Do as you like,’ he cried. ‘ It was worth it.’ And he broke out 
mele fit to split. . . 
"++ Here, enough of that!’ I said. ‘ You'll lose your place.’,.- 
‘*T don’t mind,’ said he. * I wouldn’t have missed it for worlds,” 
‘* Wouldn’t you?’ said I; ‘ You've c notions of fun.’ - 
‘+ What's my name, sergeant ? * said Constable Charles then. 


**Name!’ Icried. * Are you mad, Charley ** For I knew the lad 
well, and liked him: ne a a 8 Pe 2 
~*Charley! Of course!’ he cried. ‘I’m one of the old Charleys, 


and I've been dreaming.’ He started to laugh again, and so I ordered 
him home. ‘ A merry Christmas, sergeant !’ he said ashe left. — 

We could hear the roars all along the street. ‘A hundred years 
ago!’ he kept shouting. * Hang out your lights !* ; 

~ **What'do you know about this, boy?’ I, said to the witness, 

whom I still held. ~~ a . 

***Hang out your lights,” he repeated, watching the constable dis- 
appear. at's what he was onying when we came up.” " . 

*** Tell me your tale.’ I said, ° sharp.” Sg 

*** Well. sir.’ he said, ‘me and my mates was comin’ ‘long the street 
a query of an hour ago, when we ’eard a man shoutin’ : ‘“‘ Hang ont your 
lights !’’ When we come up we sees a bobby leanin’ up against the wall, 
fast asleep, shoutin’ summat about lights again. So we snowballed ’im 
as you'd ba’ done. That’s-all. - And then you come uptoo.’ = *- 

‘* I took his name and address,” continued the t to the aston- 
ished committee, who were all listening attentively. superintendent 
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Keeked combi; is) yong ‘seeutber: Bet let his train go without 
* What does Constable Charles say to this, superintendent ? ” asked 


oe Nothing, si H he'll tell the committee at the time. 
“ . He sa i co a 
Ho one nites te be out of the room while the sergeant told his story. 
It’s most unaccountable, and the constable has a good record. He's 

t his two stripes, but he seems to treat the w’ matter as a huge 


“ Let him come forward,” said the chairman. 

“ Call Constable Charles,” roared the superintendent, and the luckless 
officor’s name was bawled throughout the length and breadth of the Town 
Hall.. he was at thedoor. But that is the fashion of poli rte, 
and Cons Charles was in the room long before his name had ceased to 


echo. 
“ Constable Charles,” said the 


quite 

“We have here a com t 
that = were drunk while on 
duty Christmas Eve. Is that 
tru2?” 

“ Not true, sir,” said Charles. 


“ That were asleep. 
then 1” asked the chairmen. 
“ Yes, I was asleep. I admit 


that, sir.” 
“Wheat have you to say in 


answer to the c ? 

Constable with a glance round the room, pape. 

“ Sir, I'll tell you the whole story, which is a very ; and simple 
one. Though I’ve only joined the force s year or so, my father, my 
grandfather, my great-great-grandfather—— 

“ Steady on,” said the young member, and all laughed. 

Charles smiled too. 

“ For hundreds of years, then, our family have been in the force, and 
some of my ancestors were members of Watch—they called ’em 
$ Charleys’ in those days. I’m a Charley, too. 

“The other night, as you know, there was plenty of snow on the 

4. It was regular, old-fashioned Christmas. I was very and 
was very tired. As I knew that the sergeant would not be round for 
i a wall to shelter, and I must have gone to sleep. 
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effect on my system, for I ork 
{ment y tie Salo at eels nvr fn 
ing a di of 125 miles 
wonderful staying qualities of Vi. oe ee ee 


“ You are at liberty to make what use you like of thie.” 


“UNDOUBTED PUBITY asp STRENGTH.” 


“IN THE FRONT RANK 0) 
FOODS Lencre F REALLY VALUABLE 


Favoured by the Homes and Hospitals of Great Britain. : 
Address: DR. TIBBLE3’ VIFSOCOA LTD., 60 BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, EC. 


“ T found myself in # queer old street with funny little houses, whose 
par hap et pedi tench It was rather dark, and no lights 


drowsier. Then 3 
* Pa-ast ten o'clock, and a et 
“ And then I fancied I heard a little song beginning : 

‘ A light here, maids, hang out your lights.’ . 


of young 

me—the Old Watch. I 
sang out to them to leavo me 
and as they would not stop, 
t aimed uncommonly truc, I 
just to clap them over 
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5 
John! How can you scold me 


& 
Mars. Bripety (in tears): “ Oh, 
before our marriage that you 


ro? You know you often said 
delighted in cleanliness.” 

. Bridely (grimly) : ‘So I do. But I draw the line at paving 
for a woman to scrub the bottom of the coalbin just before the coal is 
put in.” : 


Vi-Cocoa about two years and I am bound to 


with less fatigue than 


tonic, ee ne cee een oes eae | 
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NOURISHMENT 
- = for all Ages, 


orlick’s 
Malted 


ACH RAZOR IN A OASF. 
—* HANDLE, 8 enele IVORY HANDLE, 7/6 each ; 
ROPP RAZORS in Russia Leather Cases. 


BLACK HANDLES. IVORY HANDLES. 
PAIR in Case 18/- Ql. 
FOUR » 32/6 40/- 
SEVEN ,, 5O/- 63/- 


KROPP “DUPLEX” 
GRADUATING RAZOR STROP. 


Best Food for 

Infants, Invalids, 

and the Aged. -@- 

REQUIRES HO COOKING, §— ipa, (PE Geeeneetaane Al 
> . 18} inches Russia Leather and Prevared Canvas, 7/6 each. 


KROPP SHAVING|KROPP SHAVING 


STICK. BRUSHES. 
FOR TR¢VEL( ERS. BEST BADGER HAIR. 
In handsome Metal Case, 6d. each, 5/6 7/6, 10:6 each. 


Wholesale: OSBORNE, GABRETT, and CO., London, W. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S jem 


CHLORODYNE. 


Every Bottle cf this well - known 
Remedy for Coughe, Colds, 
Asthma, Bronchitis, Neuraigia, 
Diarrhoea, Dysentery, &c., 


Bears on the Government Stamp the Name 
of the Inventor, 


waned ane Ad eo DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE. 


N.B.—Numerous Testimonials from Eminent Physi- 
cians accompany each Bottle. 


PaRTON Son & C° Birnmincuam 
ee FREE TO ALL. “G2 


A Magaificent Lover Watch 


GOLD MEDAL AWARDED, 
WOMAN'S EXHIBITION, LONDON, 1900. 


s|NEAVES FOOD 


For Infants, Children, invalids, 
and the Aged. 


“This excellent F admirably adapted to fhe wea ts of infants and young 
ele re rit a in weet ates and p:tash, is of t greater utility in supply 
indispensable elements of food. Altuough peca iar! ly 
the bone forming on ens, this Food may be used with advantage °y unr vel il ages. 
IR CHARLES A. C4MERON, C.B., MO. 
Professor of oak baa B.C.8. als Medical Cae of a for Dublin, City 
*and Co unty Analyst. -, 4 m 
_ e have used Neave's F in two of our — from 
Dr. coals: Watt ei Home), a and 1 Lave no hesitation in saying that i reacier of this a a ines, and any for 
uly Thousands aS, Trstimoniats” from de delighted Home 


GOLD & Cos Wo, 28 The Wateh House, 
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Vow (Ge TQuns Escaren Ge Bricanps 


A story I will tell to you, 
A tale of long ago ; 

The scene, perchance, was laid in France, 
At least they told me so. 


Along a wild and lonely road, 
Towards the close of day, 

A holy Abbess and a Nun 
Were travelling on their way. 


To see the Bishop they had been, 
And were returning home; 

A long, long way that summer day 
The weary mules had come. 


But when they reached a rocky pass, 
The beasts refused to go, 

And not an inch the mules would flinch 
In spite of threat and blow. 


“Madame,” at length the driver said, 
“The truth I now must tell, 

If you approve—Tiaey'll never move 
Unless I curse them well.” 


‘Good Heavens!” the pious Abbess said 
(The novice almost faints), 
«What! Curse and swear? You wretch, 
how dare 
t You thus provoke the saints?” 


- 


C Cyr 1) = ai 


Nursing Mothers 


_ end jor : 
Weaned Babies 
of gMonths «upwards 


The driver urged the stubborn mules 
With threats and blows again 

Beneath the shocks they stood eed like rocks, 
His efforts were in vain. 


“Madame,” the heated driver cried, 
“We're in a pretty plight! 
Unless I swear, the stupid pair 
Will never move all night. 


“ Brigands infest the ‘wuatey round, 
And if till night. we stay, 

Without a doubt they will come out 
And carry us away.” 


“ Brigands!" the holy Abbess shrieked, 
“ Brigands!" the novice too. 
They shook with’ fear. ‘Oh, 
dear! Oh, dear ! 
Whatever shall we do?” 


“Dear Reverend Mother,” said 
the Nun, 
Still trembling with alarm, 
“Although a curse is sin, or 
_ Worse, 
Each word might mean no 
harm. : 


Pearson's 
Xmas 'Xtra. 


“ Or better still, if each one took 
A syllable alone, 

No sense nor sin could be thercin— 
No harm would then be done.” 


“A Heaven-sent thought!" the Abbess. 
cried, 


“ My child, you reason well.” 
The curses they divide this way, 
Each took a syllable. 


** Sa—" cried the Abbess, “‘—cré!"” the 
Nun, 
The driver took his share ; 
Two sounding whacks upon their backs 
And off the good mules tear! 


“The Saints be praised who rescued us 
From such a fearful fate!” 
The Abbess cries, with upturned cyes: 
“See there, the Convent gate!” 
B. F. H. Pacn. 


paTeNT, GROATS 


“p FINE Powoe® 


for inval ids 
Best Food 
for the Aged 


MAKES YOU STRONGI 


pe Electricity has become popular as a cure for vari 
ous allments 
which the usual methods do not reach. = 


ARE YOU DISCONTENTED WITH to Means of restoring robst health is priceless. Nothing is worth more TuIS 
QM nor woma” wholacks thatelemen: aun s EVERYONE SHOULD KNOW | 
YOURSELF ? thousands op ople need, and they fail ws grasp it or fear it might tail 


THE DR. McLAUGHLIN CO.’S ___| the steam in your bleed and nerves 
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and other parts of your body cold? 

is ara oF ap 2 stop, cad Ge et steerer aes 
bed? Do you seem to see spots 

floating before your eyes? ag Fi 

losing esh? Is your memory 

tive woes your breath get short 

Pye be symptoms of & nervons 

few fF. Bo warned in time before the 


exhilarating vitality into you; it We have eda teantifully illustrate | 
rejuvenates, animates et rere book whine ned PRR TO ALL 8 


Teton, stimelates the brain to activity, 
and fills the body with life and endur- 
In: one day’s use it will 


make you fool as if born anew: ELECTRO M 


comes irom, when how to replace it. 
You can have he os BE if you cut out 
this advertisemeut send it to us. 


IGOUR 


rans your ae and quickly ban-— : | _ Call end 
ishes pain. It is worn hile you CURES ser Peereertiny ant Borel Trobe, comeand-go" SPECIAL NOTICE.— NOTICE — toot erectro 
sleep. } Pains, and “that tired feeling,” after every other treatment has tailed. ' Vigour, if you can. Ccasult.tion free. 


THE DR. P. McLAUGHLIN 60., 164 Strand, London, WC. crear simerset Howse, 


Branch Offices—GLASGOW: 35 Buchanan Street. MANCHESTER: 3 Piccadilly. OFFICE HOURS, 9 to 8.30. 


asa FIRE GUARD. The thing to teach 
Gg to walk and Play in_pertest alee Convertible at will 
into a Tennis. Sat S.and, Ease; or Babies’ Cot. 


The purest and most efficient Remedy procurable for 
COUGHS, COLDS, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, 


mer Patented in Great Britaia, Germany, and U.S.A. 
Carriage laid to any Railway Station in the United 
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SYMINGTON’S 
“a”. PEA FLOUR. 


Easily Digested. 


FOR THICKENING SOUPS, GRAVIES, &e. 
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A NICE LITTLE SCHEME. 


‘By Charles Jephson. 


CHRISTOPHER BALDWIN was tly elated at his first appointment 
Press ; more 80, than, 


reporter of general 
attached, ae Se aes 

Nevertheless, now opt same; | Mneabetle ara Mai 
to get ie tunel with She pent RNING CABLEGRAM had at last succeeded, 
he was highly ith himself. 

Christopher Baldwin had for some time been ma' a little 
scheme, for the success of which it was i ble he have 
g hatig, heseve: ae Oe urth Estate—and that 
footing he now possessed, and was about to put to account with as little 
dolay as possible. 


bout fifty, onl 
viption *' to Man's Graves 


bilious fever I have been swearing eo hard at comes 


* s s s * 


Riles Sepeneel: Re peeceees eS 


in handy after all.” 
in due- course, two 


the columns of the Mornixa CaBLEGRAM, and copies of that much- 
read jour.al found their way into the hands of the good Liverpudlians 


he 
“Phat ought to do the job,” ran Mr. Christopher Baldwin's thoughts. . 


NOTICE TO BABIES ONLY. 


As soon as you can talk, tell Mother you won't be washed 
with anything but 


WRIGHT'S 


It is the only Soap that will make you feel bright and 
fresh, and | Keep you healthy. 
_, If you can’t talk yet, then Kick and struggle if they try to 
wash you with any other Soap. 
FOUR-PENCE a Tablet: — 


Nor was it natural of events, the ph 
in question have caught the of those ae 
for whose special benefit it had been ai 

Now, Messrs. Sparkleton and others made a halt at this - 
it, "Here was & prospoot in the dull sonson ! A gikiod ich caly asiious 

ere was & season ous 
for the hook ; 8 million- only waiting to be landed ! oj 

If only the bait be made attractive enough! Above all, if the 

onl then indeed 
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COAL 
TAR 


SOAP. 


The Lutest 
& Gres est 


WATERMAN’S IDEAL 
FOUNTAIN PEN, 


ids lamas Ulla a seal "Cabdb Seine presents 
P| to the eye photographic views of objects in motion ina manaer 20 
|, lifel:ke 1s to border on the Maevellous. The pictures are reproduced 
| caesar 

or * 
minating apparatus. ' ot -_ 


Animated 

Family 

| Portraits 
The Biograph Studio, 


107 Regent Street, W., 
have pleasure in announcing that they 


‘Will be all the b:ighter for 


‘AIN PEN. 
An ideal gift for or gentleman is this 
\» wi is ra, idly guining in popular 
tain pen in the world it i oct Niked 
is 
for its ready writing qualities and con- 
venience in use. 

USED BY THE ROVAL FAMILY. 
From 10/6, of Stationers, Jewellers, &c. 
In Silver and Gold for Presentation, 
Send for our ainty ill strated Brochure, 
telling all about praaesg pens, post free 

rom 
L. & GC. HARDTMUTH, 
12 Golden Lane, London, B.C. 
Mew York-173 Broadway. 


| may be taken in any lig it by day or A reel of of 600 |! 
| Photographs cost Ma as. rere t ones Loe. — | 


Looklet, with full particulars, sree by post fiom 
The British Mutoscope and Biograph Co. Ltd., 
18-19 GREAT WINDMILL STREET, LONDON, W. 


HOME - - 
- NOTES. 


The Daintiest of Ladies’ 
Papers. 
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1d. Weekly. 
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” In patent air. it fs 
ree $4 food nai ape ili 


IS ALWAYS BRIGHT AND CHEERFUL 
WHERE 


“MATCHLESS wer 
Caavesiont = from | Pp O LI Ss H 


Produces Quickly a 
Las ing B:illiancy. is USED. 


THE ‘ MATCHLESS” METAL POLISH CO. LTD., 
LIVERPOOL. 


Cures Neuralgia. 


The Proprietors of ZOX are 
so confident of its efficacy 
that they offer readers of the 
P.W. XMAS 
NUMBER 
Sample 
Powéers 
Free on re- 
cept of a 
stamped 
envelope. where the painstrikes. 


Free Patterns 
Given Away. 


NEURALGIA is a Disease of the 
Nerve-, aud most commonly attacks 
the nervesof thef.ce. The illustration 
presents in the prominent lines the 
nerves of the fifth branch which are 
most liable to the attacks of Neural ia. 
All who sutter will be glad to know 
of ZOX, « s mple an! sure remedy, 
cortified free from injurious substauce 
by Dr. A. B, Gr ffiths. The Pro- 
prietors of he Remedy offer to send 
two free sample ZOX Powders to any 
reader of Peansos’s Weexty Xmas 
Numper teho will send them a stamped 
addressed envelope. ZOX Powders 
can be obtained of Chemists, 
Stores, &c., at 5. and 28 64. per 
box, cr post free from the— 


ZOX CO.;, 
44 Hatton Garden, LONDON, E.C. 
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any metal, however delicate, or skin 
, London, E.; 


Tees. 


r= Se eee 
user. 
RAIMES & Co. Lid, See eee Bs 


' GLOBE POLISH does not injure 


For both silver and brass, the ‘Globe’ is the best Polish | have ever used.” 


THE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON'S COACHMAN 


SAYS 


rtirst appearance “Se st a 
of depression ~ | 

A SURE SIGNAL 
OF DISTRESS” = 
which.if unheeded. 
will lead onto WRECK. 
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HOLLOWAY 


RELICTOR 
4 SOPEVERIDGE 


B ELAUTY 


Holloway's Pills are not only invaluable as a most efficien: 
laxative, but, used in conjunction with Holloway’s Ointment, they 
help to free the skin from every blemish and make the complexion 
beautiful. They are thus Health's Guardian and Beauty's Jiid. 


